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Some of the pieces in these volumes have been 
printed before, chiefly in periodical works. Others 
are new. They are here presented, as far as the 
nature of the subjects will admit, in a chronological 
succession. This arrangement has involved many 
alterations in some of the republished articles. 

It is scarcely necessary to indicate the publica- 
tions in which a portion of these slight things have 
previously appeared, except to say that some of the 
shorter pieces have had the advantage of the popu- 
larity of Mr. Dickens* * Household Words,' 

The title, * Once upon a Time,' which, as the 
commencement of ' Old Wives' Tales,' lingers in 
our childish memories, may suggest something of 
the unpretending nature of these Sketches. I think 
they are not untrue representations of other states 
of society ; but they have no pretensions to the 
completeuess which History, even Domestic His- 
tory, demands. They are Glimpses of the Past. 
Yet as such they may have some value beyond 
that of amusing a vacant hour. The Past is a 
solemn word : — 

** The Past, 
Big with deep warnings of the proper tenure 
By which thou hast the earth : tlie Present for thee 
Shall have distinct and trembling beauty, seen 
Beside that Past*s own shade." 

Browning, Paracelsus. 
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ONCE UPON A TIME. 



THE PASTONS. 



I HAVE a great affection for the Pastons. They 
are the only people of the old time who have 
allowed me to know them thoroughly. I am in- 
timate with all their domestic concerns — their 
wooings, their marriages, their household econo- 
mies. I see them, as I see the people of my own 
day, fighting a never-endiug battle for shillings 
and pence ; spending lavishly at one time, and 
pinched painfully at another. I see them, too, 
carrying on their public relations after a fashion 
that is not wholly obsolete ; — ^intriguing at elec- 
tions, bribing and feasting. I see them, as becomes 
constitutional Englishmen, ever quarrelling by 
action and writ ; and, what is not quite so common 
in these less adventurous times, employing " the 
holy law of pike and gun " to support the other 
law, or to resist. I see them, in their pride of 
family, despising trade and yet resting upon its 
assistance. I see the young ladies leading a some- 
what unquiet and constrained life till they have 
become conformable in the matter oi xxi^TtYs^^^b \ 
VOL. L B 
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and I see the young gentlemen taking a strict 
inventory of the amount of ready cash that is to 
be paid down with a bride, and deciding upon 
eligibility by this simple rule of the scales. This 
is all very edifying ; and I am truly obliged to 
this gracious family, who, four hundred years ago, 
commimicated with each other and with their 
friends, in the most frank manner, upon every sub- 
ject of their varied lives. 

The Paston Letters* carry us through three 
generations who lived during the turbulent period 
of the Wars of the Roses. The first generation 
makes us acquainted with Sir William Paston, a 
judge of the Common Pleas, and his wife Agnes. 
This is a wonderful woman. We see her, at the 
very opening of the correspondence, scheming for 
the marriage of her sons, and holding her daughters 
in terrible durance. The judge passes on to that 
assize where no more shall ''/ur sit on the bench 
and latro stand at the bar.'' But then comes on 
the scene, John Paston, his elder son ; and he, for 
a quarter of a century, dwelling now in the Inner 
Temple and now in Norwich, is carrying on a fight 
about disputed titles to broad lands in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, whilst his wife Margaret is writing 
him little tender remembrances of her affection, or 
warning him against his enemies, or opening to 
the worldly man in London quiet glimpses of boys 

* Original Letters written during the Reigns of Henry VI., Ed- 
ward IV., and Richard III. ; with Notes, by John Fenn, Esq. A new 
ed/t/on, by A, Ramsay, 2 vols., 1840. 
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wanting new clotliefi, and girls growing up to be 
troublesome in the fancy that a little love is neees* 
sary to their existenea The old grandmother 
Agnes is still busy amongst them. Then John 
Paston of the Inner Temple passes away, and 
his gallant son, Sir John Paston, oomes upon the 
stage. He is of a gay and fearless nature, winning 
ladye's love at toicmament or dance, but a very 
restless spirit who has some secret affection which 
interferes with his certain advancement if he would 
be prudent and marry after the court fashion. He 
has need of friends, but Sir John throws tben^ 
away very recklessly ; and ^o the great enemy of 
the Houise of Paston, the Duke of HfcMrfolk, gets the 
upper hand, and beleaguers their caatle of Caister 
Yfiih a thousand men, and takes hold of the fortress 
and its lands in a summary way, well known to 
the old barons and knights as "disseisin," and 
which the petty modern ages imperfectly copied 
when the landlord unroofed a cottage to q'ect his 
refractory tenant. This latter story of -the Fastens 
is a great romance. 

Margaret Paston, the mother, is the heroine of 
this " strange eventful history," after she became a 
widow in 1466. She is a person of prodigious 
energy, and she has need of it to cope with the 
difficulties by which she is surrounded. She is 
troubled by the course of politics as well as by that 
of law. Sir John, the gay soldier, however ready 
to better his fortune in the sunshine of court 
frivour, is not very particular wh^etlaeT \\» \v^ ^X^a 
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^'sun of York'' or of Lancaster. Her second 
son, also John, "who is called John of Gelston, a 
curious specimen of the gallant of those da3rs, who 
wears his new hat and looks out for a new love 
with equal indifference, cannot keep out of trouble 
when swords are flashing all around him. The 
story of the daughter Margery is a rare exception 
to the ordinary passages of gentle damsels in those 
times. It is a tale of true love. There is a younger 
son at Eton ; and through him we learn a little of 
the school-life of the fifteenth century; and another 
at Oxford, who is destined for the church, but dies 
young. But whether we see the lady mother and 
her sons in the Norwich of friars and worsted- 
ispinners, with now and then a noble or even a 
king glittering amongst the citizens— or at their 
castle of Caister, a moated fortress some two miles 
from Yarmouth, where there is a rude garrison 
ever looking out — ^we always see them under some 
aspect of danger and difficulty, and yet putting a 
brave face upon their perils, and keeping a great 
calm amidst their hopes. These poor Fastens had 
an unquiet time of it ; and this gives a more than 
common interest to their annals — for their Letters 
a/re Annals — ^as trustworthy and as interesting as 
any records that have aspired to the dignity of 
History. 

When Dame Margaret P^on was a fair 'young 
maiden, and John Paston came a-wooing, "she 
made him gentle cheer in gentle wise." To the 
jrave Sir Williain Paston, judge of the Common 
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Pleas, his wife Agnes writes thus of the "gentle-r 
woman" whom John made "treaty" with, being 
in high good-humour at the coming alliance : — ' 
*' The parson of Stockton told me if ye would buy 
her a gown, her mother would give thereto a 
goodly fur ; the gown needeth for to be had, and 
of colour it would be a goodly blue, or else a 
bright sanguine." Silk gowns were not come at 
so cheaply in those days as now ; and the judge of 
the Common Pleas might have taken time to 
pause before he committed himself to the Howell 
and James of Cheapside for fifteen yards of damask 
at seven shillings a yard. But surely Margaret 
Mauteby got her silk gown. It was, we have no 
doubt, the "bright sanguine." In 1443 she is a 
wife and mother ; and her husband has been sick 
in the Inner Temple while she is in the country ; 
and her heart is overflowing with tenderness ; and 
she has sent four nobles to the four orders of friars 
at Norwich to pray for him ; and she has vowed to 
go on pilgrimage to Walsingham ; and she would 
rather have him at home "than a new gown, 
though it were of scarlet." Dear young Margaret ! 
But Margaret, when a wife of twelve years, has a 
loving request to prefer to her husband : " I pray 
you that ye will do your cost on me against Whit- 
suntide, that I may have something for my neck. 
When the Queen was here I borrowed my cousin 
Elizabeth's Clere's device, for I durst not for 
shame go with my beads amongst so many fresh 
gentlewomen as here were at that t\m^." "^^sS^jix^V 
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of Anjod was at Norwich in 1462, saying gracious 
tilings to the gentry— for Richard of York was in 
arms, — and she sent for Elizabeth Clere, and 
"made right much of her, and desired her to 
have aU husband." Yet Margaret Paston thinks 
of more substantial matters than neok-devices :— 
" Right worshipful husband, — I commend me to 
you ; I pray you that ye will buy two dozen 
trenchers, for I can none get in this town" 
(Norwich). Yet with all her care the anxious 
wife cannot wholly please her absent husband, and 
she writes, " I recommend me to you, beseeching 
you that ye be not displeased with me, though my 
idmplenesB caused you to be displeased with me." 
A few years onward and Margaret is imbued with 
^e unquiet spirit of the times ; and though she 
begs her husband to buy her a pound of sugar and 
^ pound of almonds, and '* some frieze to make of 
your children*s gowns,*' she also desires he would 
get some cross-bows and windlasses and quarrels, 
" for your houses here be so low that there may 
none man shoot otit With no long-bow, though we 
had never so muA need." At one time Margaret 
held the Manor-house of Heylesden against my 
Lord of Suffolk, with guns and ordnance. Just 
before that bold march upon London which gave the 
throne to Edward, and sent Henry to the Tower, 
there is a letter from Margaret Paston to her 
husband, " Written in haste, the seccmd Sunday in 
Lent, by candlelight at even ;" and she warns him 
i» be " more wary of your guiding for your person's 
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safeguard, and also that ye be not too hasty to 
come into this country till ye hear the world is 
more sure." What a world to live in I The poor 
*' Bezonian " had to " speak or die " for a weak 
Henry or a profligate Edward. He had to fight 
for a doubtful inheritance, with cross-bow and 
quarrel ; to make forcible entries, or hold posses- 
sion, by writ and sword. His agent writes to him 
about a cause that " hath been called on as dili- 
gently and hastily this term as it might be, and 
alway days given them by the court to answer ; 
and then they took small exceptions and trifled 
forth the courts ; and alway excused them because 
the bill is long, and his counsel had no leisure to 
see it ; and then prayed hearing of the testament 
of my master your father, and thereof made another 
matter, and argued it to put them from it, because 
they had emparled to it before ; and then Hilling- 
worth, to drive it over this term, alleged variance 
betwixt the bill and the testament, that John 
Damme was named in the testament Joh Damme." 
This was written in 1461, and we are even now, 
three hundred and ninety-two years later, only upon 
the threshold of law-reform. What millions have 
been spent by the people of England in paying, 
not for justice, but to " drive it over this term," 
since the variance between " John " and ** Joh " 
was found out by the cunning lawyers in April, 
1461. What jargon has been talked, from that 
day to this, about tenures, remainders, perpetuities, 
fines and recoveries, settlements, wilU, m'^^%> \,tvx&\ik^ 
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leases, mortgages, possession, and all the infinite 
subtleties that have been given to us, as an especial 
blessing of Providence, to make the owners of pro- 
perty miserable, and to preserve something like an 
equality between the rich and the poor 1 

And so, what with writs of trespass, and suits of 
ejectment, John Fasten became impoverished, and 
died suspected and heart broken, after confine- 
ment in the Fleet, in May, 1466. The aspects of 
the family in the third year of Margaret's widow- 
hood may be shown in a sUght Imaginary Scene, 
founded upon the letters. 



It is the Wednesday before the feast of Easter, 
in the year 1469, in which year the great festival 
of the Church fell on the 2nd of April. In the 
dark twilight that preceded the rising of the pas- 
chal moon, a small cavalcade of jaded riders pass 
the little church of Caister Holy Trinity, of which 
there is nothing now remaining but a ruined tower. 
They had left Norwich at an early hour of the 
morning ; but although the distance they had to 
travel was less than twenty miles, the highway was 
then so rotten irom the rains of the season, that 
the progress of these riders was painfully slow. In- 
deed the two footmen who walk by the side of 
the horse which bears their mistress, and carefully 
attend upon her bridle-rein, scarcely make so much 
exertion to maintain their speed as the weary 
beasts who constantly stumble amongst the deep 
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ruts. The lady is somewhat more than of the 
middle age ; yet she rides with a firm seat, holds 
herself erect, and complains not of weariness, 
though she had tasted no food save a small man- 
chet since she had partaken of the lenten white- 
herring at the breakfast time of seven. Behind the 
lady follows the somewhat impatient steed of a 
reverend priest, who, with submission be it said, 
does not endure the long fast quite so patiently as 
she of the weaker frame ; and whose restlessneps 
communicates itself to his horse through the prick- 
ing of the spur and the snatching of the bit, which 
occasionally manifests that he who governs the 
quadruped requires a small portion of self-govern- 
ment to endure the evils of this laborious way- 
faring. The lady is the worshipful Mistress Mar- 
garet Paston, widow; the priest is her chaplain, 
Sir James Oloya Behind them como two led 
sumpter-mules, laden with panniers and other 
gear, but not having to stumble under a very heavy 
load. The hinds who drive them are themselves 
driven by an upper servant of the lady's house. 
The destination of the party is the fair castle of 
Caister. It is now a desolate place, whose halls 
have become ruinous farm-buildings, and whose 
moat is a miry pond. The weary travellers look 
up briskly when they see the great tower standing 
out in sharp relief in the twilight, rising high over 
the hill behind its turrets. The horses, who havo 
pleasant recollections of stall and crib, press into a 
trot as they pass the church ; and maVAii^^ ^^x^ 
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turn, go cheerily along, till horse and foot halt 
at the gate of the avenue, which led to the draw^ 
bridge of the western moat. 

The gate is quickly opened by the footmen, who 
shout lustily, ^' Nicholas, Nicholas, down with 
bridge, our lady is coma" But no Nicholas is at 
band to answer ; and indeed the shouting is some- 
what unnecessary, for the bridge is already lowered, 
and the mother of the lord of Caister rides without 
challenge into the outer court of the goodly castle. 
No warder from its tower has given signal of her 
approach ; no porter, armed to the teeth, is there to 
make a show of vigilance, if the reality were want^ 
ing. The dame is angered beyond measure ; but 
she is silent. Again the footmen shout, *' Ni- 
cholas," as they thunder with their staves against 
the ponderous western porch which led through 
a corridor to the inner court Not a light is to be 
seen through window or loophole ; but as the rising 
moon throws a glimmer upon the castle walls, a 
faint wreath is observed creeping up from the pre- 
cincts of the kitchen, which tells that the place 
is not wholly deserted. The knockings are again 
repeated by the impatient grooms, who, despite 
the pres^ice of the lady and the priest, are uot 
sparing of oaths, which, although peculiar to the 
period, and as such of ^ave interest to resolute 
antiquaries, are scarcely needful to be set down by 
us, who aim at no profundity in our archasologioal 
gleanings. At length a lamp glimmers through a 
side sUt in the great tower ; and the yeoman of the 
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buttery, who has charge of the sumpter-mules, 
advances, and Tfith a double oath demands admis- 
sion. The owner of the voice within gives no 
mark to a possible enemy without ; but shouts 
secmrely below the loop-hole, " Mant come in, bor.*' 
For an instant Mistress Margaret Fasten feels the 
discomfort, and almost shame, of this exclusion 
from the shelter of her son's castle — ^the possession 
which the Fastens were ready to defend to the 
eztremest issue against those who denied their right 
to its quiet keeping. She even thinks for a mo- 
ment that Caister had been forcibly wrested from 
their hands ; that their enemies are within its walls. 
But a second thought assures her that this could 
not have happened ; for in that case a better watch 
would have been kept Her own knaves had been 
faithless to their trust Advancing, with the spirit 
that becomes her station, beneath the tower — ^the 
priest, however, wisely remaining with the grooms 
in the apprehension of some foe in ambush — ^the 
Paston cries out, with a voice of authority, " Who 
are you, varlet, that deny your mistress entrance ? 
Come down and unbar door, or you shall keep 
your Easter in a lower chamber than you now hide 
in.'' Again the voice shouts, " Mant come in, 
bor.*' The lady is incensed ; the priest is cold and 
hungry ; the yeoman of the buttery and the foot- 
men are furious, for they had an undoubting trust 
that there was supper in the larder, and a fervent 
hope that there was wine in th^ cellar. The point 
is to find an entrance. They forthwitk Vj^^h \/^ 
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shout for Peryn Sale, John Chapman, and Ro- 
bert Jackson, men-at-arms that they thought were 
within the walls; but no answer comes. Nor 
is the cry more fortunate for Eobert Jackson, 
John Chapman, and Peryn Sale. In whatever 
way the demand is varied there comes the one 
answer from the one voice, " Mant come in, bor." 
The lady chafes and mutters, "Oh, that Dau- 
beney were here to have a rule ! " She suddenly 
bethinks her of William Penny, a soldier of Calais, 
lately sent to the keeping of Caister, of whom her 
son, Sir John Paston, had written a remarkable 
eulogy, purporting that he was bald, and as good a 
man as goeth upon the earth, saving a little — ^which 
little was that he was apt to get a little drunk. So 
" William Penny "' is forthwith shouted, and the 
courts of Caister echo " William Penny."' It is all 
in vain. Some one thinks of John Thresher, to 
call upon in their need ; and at length a voice is 
heard within — *' Up, James Hallman — stand to 
your tackUng — they are over the moat ; up, you 
drunken varlet ; up, Rawlings ; bills, bills, lights, 
lights." The shoutings within the portal are an- 
swered by another faint shouting from an inner 
chamber ; and now a Babel of sounds is rising in 
the distance, and the voice of the chief in command, 
William Penny the soldier of Calais, might be 
heard above the general uproar—*' Harrow, har- 
row! loselly gadlings! — bacinets, halberts I " . And 
then this great leader, rubbing his eyes, solemnly 
sa,jB — " Here's lachesse. Know ye not that it is 
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written in the Ordinances for War, that every man 
be obeysant to his captain, to keep his watch and 
ward, and to do all that longeth a soldier to do ? 
Muster 1 mountee I havock I " Fearful as these 
** escries " are, the garrison seem not inclined for 
a sortie ; nor, indeed, would any such inclination 
have availed them much, for the gates of Caister 
are all locked upon them. Yet those without 
are not wholly free from peril ; and several draw 
dose under the dark shade of a buttress, for a 
quarrel from a loop-hole might have closed a weary 
journey with unnecessary awkwardness for some 
one. A sudden relief lights upon them in the form 
of Nicholas the porter, who, all unconscious of the 
presence in which he is about to stand, comes sing- 
ing up to the drawbridge, with a basket on his 
shoulder and a keg slung to his side. The yeoman 
of the buttery, his old and faithful friend, advances 
to meet him, as he stands irresolutely on the bridge, 
seeing unexpected company. ** Oh, Nicholas, Ni*. 
cholas," ejaailates the afflicted yeoman, " what 
could lead you to desert your post ? '' 

" Hunger," stoutly answers Nicholas. " Hunger, 
what has made many a bold man run afore now.'' 

'* Hunger ! '* interposes Dame Margaret ; " who 
presumes to talk of hunger in Sir John Paston's 
castle of Caister? Nicholas, Nicholas, if you had 
not been porter of old to Sir John Fastolf, of blessed 
memory (** Whom God assoil," said the priest), I 
would discharge you on the spot. Let no one talk 
of hunger in this fair castle, as an ex.(i\i%^ icst Njw^ 
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neglect of duty. No parley here, varlet, lofut give 
us entrance/' 

** No parley here, vaiiet," echoes the priest 
The unhappy porter lays down his load, and 
selects the largest of the kejrs from the bunch at 
hisgirdla The great door creaks on its hinges; and 
as it gives admission to the angry visitors of the 
inhospitable castle, half a dozen men, who had 
slept on in spite of the tumult, start up from their . 
nap on the benches of the corridor, and with one* 
voice exclaim, " Nicholas, have you got the her- 
rings ?" 

Hunger, cold, weariness, offended dignity — all 
these are forgotten by^the mother of the Fastens t^ 
she has provided for the security of their stronghold. 
During this tedious waiting she has refused to dis- 
mount from her horse ; and now, riding even 
within the porch, she shouts with a voice of captain- 
ship for the delinquent leader of the men-at-arms, 
"William Penny, come forth." The spirit of sol- 
diery drives out the spirit of drink ; and in a 
moment William Penny snatches a partisan, and, 
lowering the point in gracious salutation, awaits the 
lady's commands. " William Penny, gather your 
men, and up with the drawbridge.^' The comrades 
have the word from their corporal and the feat is 
done. Again the point of lance is lowered, and 
again the lady commands — *• Wilham Penny, mus- 
ter your men in the great hall."' The tramp of 
heavy shoon proclaims that they are finding their 
way from the portal across the inner court. The 
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lady now ditmaounts from her steed ; the port^ 
and the oook have taken charge of the panniers ; a 
torch is held by the trembling urchin who had 
shouted " Mant come in, bor," and who now keeps 
muttering, ** M* uncle bod me." With the dignity 
of a queen, Mistress Margaret slowly paces into 
the hall, where William Penny and his men, with 
pike and crossbow stand in serried file in the bright 
moonlight which gleams through the traceried win- 
dowa Sir James Gloys follows in amaze, not 
dearly seeing the resources for supper ; and still 
more amazed is he when the lady passes through 
the hall to the great staircase, saying, *' Qentlemen- 
at-arms, to your quarters; Sir James, give you 
good night." 

The visits which Mistress Margaret Paston made 
to her son's castle of Caister were not frequent ; 
and to her they were not pleasant visits. The fair 
inheritance which the Pastons had obtained, under 
the will of Sir John Fastolf, was a doubtful bless- 
ing. Its tenure was exceedingly precarious. 
Claimants to this gi'eat property — " a rich jewel at 
need for all the country in time of war" — ^were 
there more than one ; and they were each ready to 
take by the power of the strong arm what the law 
forbade them to take by any other power than the 
parchment missiles of the courta The castle had 
within it few domestics ; but their absence did not 
render the place lonely ; for whenever a soldier, 
English or foreign, who was ready to fight for any 
cause, could be hired, Sir John Paston gave kvsx 
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an introduction to the spacious courts of Caister. 
Small inquiry was there a^ to the moral qualities of 
these hirelings. There were few moveables left in 
Caister to excite their cupidity ; there was scarcely 
anything to guard but the bare walls. Sometimes 
John Paston, the brother of Sir John (whom we 
shall call, to avoid confusion, by his familiar name 
of John of Gelston), would take the government 
of these ill-disciplined forces ; and as he was a bold 
and skilful soldier, well informed in the warlike 
science of his day, John of Gelston ruled these 
knaves with a steady hand. Sometimes John 
Daubeney, a trusty friend of the house, held the 
rule ; and then also some order was preserved In 
the absence of these authorities, Mistress Margaret 
Paston occasionally took upon her the very difficult 
task of governing this irregular household. She 
was a wise and a high-minded matron in many 
things ; but this duty was something beyond her 
capacity, even in her own opinion ; and she frankly 
confessed, " I cannot well guide nor rule soldiers, 
and also they set not by a woman as they should 
set by d man." But, whoever was the commander 
at Caister, there was one thing essential to the rule 
of that small community, which is equally essential 
to the quiet government of the largest communi- 
ties, — ^that the people should be fed. Now it 
unfortunately happened that the day which we 
have recorded, on which Dame Paston and her 
chaplain took their way from her comfortable 
dowry house at Norwich to her son's somewhat 
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cheerless Castle of Caister, for the purpose of dis- 
tributiDg Maunday on the following morning to 
the poor and afflicted, as became the lady of a great 
house — this day was marked at Caister by the 
absence even of " a lenten entertainment" In most 
great houses of that time, and, indeed, to a later 
period even, in houses of earls who lived in almost 
kingly state, the domestics were accustomed to 
what were called Scambling Days of Lent, which 
Bishop Percy has interpreted as " Days when no 
regular meals were provided, but every one shifted 
and scrambled for himself aa well as he could/* 
But in the Caister household, under the rule of the 
Fastens, the scambling days were not confined to 
this especial season, but prevailed with little inter- 
ruption throughout the year. This surangement 
was not the resiilt of any philosophical theory, such 
as might be derived from a logical induction that 
as fasting was undoubtedly good at one season, it 
might be equaUy good at all seasons; but from 
certain necessities which pressed heavily upon a 
family that, in times when private as well as public 
afiBi.irs were greatly disordered, had more lands than 
rents, and desiring many things in exchange, had 
not means alwajrs at hand for conducting the ex- 
change upon principles that could alone satisfy the 
traders of Yarmouth and Norwich, upon whose 
stores the household at Caister had a somewhat 
precarious dependence. It happened that at 
this season of Lent, in the ninth year of King 
Edward IV., Sir John Fasten had reckon^dL «»csv£kft- 
VOL. L c 
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what too strongly upon the powers of abstinence 
which were possessed by his followers at Caister ; 
and thus it also fell out that on the day when the 
good Mistress Margaret arrived at the fair but ill- 
victualled castle of her son, there was a mutiny in 
the garrison, which could scarcely be considered an 
ofifence, for in truth the meal was exhausted, and 
so was the stock-fish ; mutton was there none in 
the fold, nor beef in the salting-tub. The beer- 
barrel, however, was not quite empty ; and to that 
and to sleep had the honest guardians of Caister 
addressed themselves with the utmost eagerness at 
the time of even-song, to find some compensation 
for their morning, noon, and afternoon privations 
They were angry ; they were rebellious. But they 
had the military virtue even in their sufi^erings — 
they would not leave the post they were hired to 
defend. Thus it was that wher^ good old Nicholas 
the porter, having shared his last loaf with the 
men-at-arms, had given over expecting his mistress 
as the night drew on (he did not reckon upon the 
unusually bad roads), he started off for the village of 
East Caister, where he trusted some kind Christian 
might succour him with a few loaves and a keg of 
herrings. In making this sally he turned key 
upon his companions ; for the beer, although not 
of the strongest, had deranged their brains, weak 
from inanition. And so the drawbridge was down, 
and the portal shut, when Mistress Margaret Pas- 
ton came to the castle. 

The feelings of the widow of John Paston, first 
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inheritor of Caister, under this unlucky combina- 
tion of circumstances, were intensely painful She 
seemed degraded in the eyes of her own proper 
household, who lived in comparative comfort in 
her dower house in Norwich. Her establishment 
there was simple and orderly. She had no band 
of military retainers to govern ; she had no appre- 
hensions of violence by (Jay or stratagem by night. 
Caister was to her a perpetual anxiety. For seven 
years her imhappy husband had struggled to main- 
tain his claims against the most powerful noble of 
the day, and even against the cupidity of the crown 
itself. His wife had been left in the dismantled 
chambers of the fair castle, whilst he was pursuing 
the court of Edward IV. with his petitions ; and 
the court answered by throwing him into prison as 
a suspected traitor. He died, without a friend to 
close his eyes, in a London inn. His family im- 
poverished themselves still more, to bestow on the 
first heir of Caister a most sumptuous funeral 
Three years had John Paston slept soundly under 
the floor of Broomholm Priory, but the possession of 
his castle was not one jot more secure to his son, 
although he had been honoured by the king, and. 
could say with Falconbridge — 

" Well, now can I make any Joan a lady." 

Mistress Margaret felt degraded as she entered 
the castle without provender for its defenders. 
She remembered the days, happier days for her, 
when old Fastolf dwelt in all splendour amdWiifex^ 
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hospitality in this, the castellated house which he 
had built at enormous expense. She had feasted 
in the Great Hall, in the bright summer season, 
when the gold flagons, and chargers, and standing 
cups, and salt-cellars, glistened in the sunny rays 
that came into that spacious room, through the 
windows rich with heraldic crimson and purple, 
where the columbine flower and the antelope, the 
badges of the house of Lancaster, shone amidst the 
or and azure of the Fastolf quarterings. She had 
sat, in the days of quiet domestic occupation, in 
the Winter Hall, when the bright wood-fire blazed 
amidst the andirons, and the cloth of arras with 
which the walls were hung, representing all the 
gambols of the morris-dance, brought the thoughts 
of May into the gloom of December. She had 
knelt in the chapel, where golden candlesticks and 
chalices, and images of St. Michael and our Lady, 
sometimes appeared to have more associations with 
worldly pride than heavenly humility. She had 
slept in the Great Chamber, and the White Cham- 
ber, and the Stranger's Chamber, all made luxu- 
rious with feather-beds, and pillows of down, and 
coverings of arras, and cushions of silk. In those 
days the buttery was stored with its "great and 
huge bottles," its tankards and its quartlets, its 
napery and its trencher-knives; and the kitchen 
was abundantly provided with its brass pots, its 
pike-paDS, its ladles and skimmers, its spits, its 
dropping-pans, and its frying-pans. Now Mistress 
Margaret Paston looked upon bare walls, whether 
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in hall or chamber, in chapel or kitchen. The 
plate was gone, the tapestry was gone ; the feather- 
beds and the pillows had given place to hard straw- 
mattresses ; the kitchen could boast only a caul- 
dron, a frying-pan, and a spit ; the buttery had no 
flagons of silver, though it maintained a show of 
conviviality in the display of six black jacks ; the 
cellars were empty, save that a cask or two of hard 
«nd sour ale was absolutely necessary to prevent 
the men-at-arms altogether deserting their dreary 
post. Mistress Margaret knew something of all 
this ; but she had not been to Caister for several 
months, and she little expected that the allies 
which Sir John had sent down — "the gentlemanly 
comfortable fellows," who had arrived in the pre- 
ceding November — would have made such havoc 
with the white herring and the baconed herring, 
the salted chines and the Dutch cheeses. 

Mistress Paston represses her anger, for she justly 
considers that honest Nicholas, who had kept the 
gate in the old days of abundance, when he had 
ale and beef without asking, to his heart's content, 
had scant blame for seeking in his own extremity, 
and to satisfy the clamour of his noisy fellow suf- 
ferers, a supply of something to keep life and soul 
together in these long-continued scambling days. 
Her sorrow, however, she could not suppress. To 
conceal it from those around her, she retires to the 
small and somewhat bare chamber which she re- 
served to her own use when sojourning at Caister. 
But before she seeks to bury her anxieties in sleep. 
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she sends for her yeoman ot the buttery, he who 
had attended on the sumpter-mules from Norwich, 
and, like a discreet lady as she is, affects to regret 
the somewhat too earnest piety of Sir John Paston, 
in compelling his merry men to keep such an over- 
strict Lent That should be at once amended. 
What did the panniers contain that he had brought 
from Norwich for the morrow's Maunday? The 
careful man set forth that, humbly presuming her 
ladyship's age to be forty-six, he had brought forty- 
six manchets of the finest bread for the alms on 
the morrow, and in the same way he had brought 
sufficient salted meat to cut into forty-six por- 
tions, each poor person receiving the same upon 
a treen platter. The lady proclaims that it is well ; 
but it has occurred to her that as this was her son's 
household, and not h^r own, it would be more 
fitting if the almesse were regulated by her son's 
age, and not by hers ; and so she directs that 
twenty-eight treen platters, with twenty-eight 
portions of bread and meat, should be distributed 
on the morrow, instead of the forty-six which had 
been provided. *'Andso," says the lady with a 
merry voice, "let Sir James Gloys bless the re- 
maining meat and manchets for this evening's 
supper, and let Nicholas keep his herrings for the 
morrow's breakfast. And, good William, ask 
Nicholas's wife to come here and be my chamberen 
and let her bring me a slice of manchet, for I am 
somewhat weary, with a cup of red wine of which 
you brought a pitcher or two for Sir James." 
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Mistress Margaret Paston descends from her 
solitary chamber, with a heavy heart, on the Matm- 
day Thursday whose eve saw her son's retainers 
wanting a supper had a lucky device not suggested 
itself to her inventive mind. She comes into the 
Winter Hall, the somewhat snug room which, 
opening into the inner court, is sheltered from the 
keen east winds that blow from the neighbouring 
sea. The morning is raw and comfortless. She 
looks upon the bare walls, and thinks of the cloth 
of arras of the morris-dance with which they were 
wont to be lined. She sits down upon the hard 
bench, and the remembrance of the great fringed 
<jhairs that once combined all the requisites of 
state and comfort are present to her memory. She 
gazes upon the wide chimney, and recollects the 
polished andirous richly ornamented (it may be) 
with , „ . , . ^ . , 

** Two wmkiDg Cupids 
Of silver, each on one foot standing ; " 

and she sighs when she sees, as she had often seen 
before, that they are supplanted by two coarse 
uprights of undecorated and rusty iron. These are 
small matters, but they tell a tale. The real present 
evil is, that there is no fire on the hearth, and 
no attendant appears to procure one. She sits 
down and muses. Early rising is not a custom now 
in the household of Caister ; for it has been found 
by experience that sleep is an abater of those 
cravings of the inner man which are most impera- 
tive in exercise and action. At length the wife of 
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Nicholas appears ; and as fuel is not so scarce as 
salt-beefy humbly suggests that her ladyship would 
be the better of a fire. Her ladyship assents. In 
due time her own yeoman of the buttery presents 
himself with two of the portions of meat and 
manchet which he has rescued from the eighteen 
that had been somewhat hastily dedicated to secular 
uses. A napery is laid over the rough oak table, 
and Sir James Gloys is duly informed that break- 
fast is ready. A leathern bottle, or black jack, of 
sour ale graces one end of the board ; fortunate is 
it that something remains of a pitcher of red wine, 
which stands invitingly at the other. 

Sir James Gloys, after a short matins, sits down 
to his frugal meal in a state of great abstraction. 
We are not exactly sure that his meditations are 
heavenward; for, in truth, he has been considerably 
discomposed by the events of the preceding evening, 
and by the prospects which he sees before him of 
little difference between the fasts of Lent and the 
feasts of Easter while he remains at Caister. 

After an expressive silence, which in some degree 
reveals the struggle of pride which is passing in 
the breast of one, and of half-blighted hopes in that 
of the other, Sir James at length finds relief in the 
observation that the court is fast filling with the 
poor people who are come, according to annual 
custom, to claim the Maunday. Nicholas, the 
porter, knows by experience that the drawbridge 
should be lowered on this occasion; that there 
would be almsgiving in the hall and prayer in the 
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chapel. He has seen, too, the chaplainfi of his old 
master assist him in washing the feet of the poor in 
all humility ; and so, being the chief in command 
of the household, he reverently enters to inquire 
whether his mistress, as the season was very cold, 
would not prefer that the Water with which the 
ceremony would be performed should be tempe- 
rately heated The lady refers the question to the 
priest. 

" With all reverence, worshipful lady," says the 
chaplain, "I humbly submit that this obsolete 
portion of the ceremonial may be dispensed with 
altogether." 

*' Obsolete, Sir James? How can you call it 
obsolete, when kings and queens are even at this 
hour preparing to imitate the humility of our 
Divine Master, with archbishops and bishops to 
assist them ?" replies the lady. 

"And for that especial reason I hold it right 
that we, of less degree, should in all humility 
not presume so closely to imitate the example of 
those whom the Lord hath set on high," responds 
the priest 

"We have little to give these poor people,'^ 
sighs out the lady, "except the kindness and 
Christian love that are manifested in this act, 
which acknowledges all who bear God's image to 
be our fellows." 

" The more necessity, I opine, for omitting that 
part of the day's business which has no substantial 
blessing in it There will be scant thanks for 
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courtesies and humilities, when the hand is sent 
empty away," concludes Sir James. 

The reverend chaplain is one of those persons 
with whom the world has been always filled, 
who hold that there is no charity but in almsgiving, 
and who, indeed, consider that the word charity has 
no other signification. Mistress Margaret knows 
that there is an authority which does not exactly 
support the opinions of the priest : — " If I depart 
all my goods into meats of poor men, and I have 
not charity, it profiteth to me nothing. Charity 
is patient, it is benign."* If the halls of Caister 
had been filled with abundance to feed a multitude, 
and if the lady and her chaplain had heaped up the 
baskets of every comer, and there ended, something 
would have been still wanting to have given happi- 
ness to those who were assembled in the great 
court on this Maunday Thursday. The Lady has 
not abundance, but she has a spirit of love in her 
bosom, sometimes smothered, but the more ready 
to come forth now at a time when she is not happy, 
and feels more humbly than is her wont ; and so 
she says that if the poor go unfed from the house- 
hold, they should not go unblessed. She proceeds 
to the court, and thus addresses them in a tone of 
real kindness. 

" Friends and neighbours ! — I am come amongst 
you unprovided with the usual means of discharging 
one portion of the Christian duty which has been 
common in this house on this day. Before Sir 

♦ Wiclif's Translation of the New Testament. 
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John Fastolf died, at the reverend age of eighty, 
he distributed his Maunday' to an increasing num- 
ber with his increasing years. When my husband 
came into possession of this house, we each distri- 
buted Maunday according to our several ages, so 
that the poor were not worse off than before. When 
he died, you were reduced to the widow's mite, for 
my son left me here to be his housekeeper. I am 
no longer equal to that duty. I dwell not among 
you. According to the custom of ancient time, the 
Maunday must be as the years of the age of 
the lord of the household. I grieve that some of 
you will return to your homes disappointed. But 
let us not part as if there was wrong to be remem- 
bered. Let us meet together and offer up our 
prayers together, that God will bless and preserve 
all his children, and give them according to their 
several necessities. Sir James, we follow you to 
the chapel." 

There is disappointment, but it is only for a 
moment, for when did the words of sincerity and 
kindness ever fail, if addressed to an assembled 
multitude not stirred by passion or rendered sullen 
by real or fancied contempt ? Men, women, and 
children follow the lady and her chaplain to the 
sacred place ; and there prayer and thanksgiving 
are offered ; and there, with many a passing word 
of considerate inquiry, of comfort to those who are 
afflicted, of sympathy with those who bear their 
lot in cheerfulness, does the matron kneel at the 
feet of the old and the young, and discharge her 
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office patiently and gracefully, so as to draw down 
many a tear and many a blessing. Had ber band- 
maidens performed tbe duty alone, tbe form of 
sanctimoniousness migbt bave been present; but 
wbere would bave been tbe spirit tbat unites tbe 
great and tbe bumble in a reverent love before 
Him wbo knows no distinctions ? 



Tbus, tben, is tbis castle of Caister a very 
troublesome possession to the widow and ber sons. 
It is tbe autumn of tbis same yeax 14r69, and 
Margaret writes to Sir Jobn, " Your brotber and 
bis fellowship stand in great jeopardy at Caister, 
and lack victuals, and Daubeney and Bemey be 
dead, and divers others greatly hurt ; and they fail 
gunpowder and arrows, and the place is sore broken 
with guns of tbe other party." And she calls upon 
Sir Jobn to give them hasty help. But what can 
Sir Jobn do ? There is nothing to be accom- 
plished without money and gunpowder ; and the 
knight has bis own necessities : " Mother, I beseech 
you send me some money, for by my troth I have 
but ten shillings ; I wot not wbere to bave more ; 
and moreover I bave been ten times in like case, 
or worse, within this ten weeks." What can tbe 
brave mother do in these straits ? " Item, as for 
money I could get but ten pounds upon pledges, 
and that is spent upon your matters here, for 
paying of your men that were at Caister, and other 
things ; and I wot not wbere to get none, neither 
for surety nor for pledges ; and as for mine own 
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livelihood, I am so simply paid thereof that I fenr 
me I shall be fain to borrow for myself, or else to 
break up household, or both." Yet the good 
Margaret keeps a great heart amidst these troubles, 
and counsels her son most righteously : '* Qod visit- 
eth you as it pleases Him in sundry wises : He 
would ye should know Him and serve Him better 
tban ye have done before this time, and then He 
will send you more grace to do well in all other 
things ; and for God's love remember it right well, 
and take it patiently, and thank Gk>d of his visita- 
tion ; and if any thing have been amiss, any other- 
wise than it ought to have been before this, either 
in pride or in lavish expenses, or in any other 
thing that have offended Gk>d, amend it, and pray 
Him of His grace and help, and intend well to 
God and to your neighbours." Is not this a noble 
woman ? It is in adversity that such natures are 
matured. She has had a hard life-struggle since 
old Sir William gave her that silk gown thirty 
years ago ; but there is no weeping and wringing of 
hands with her. She has her work to do, — and 
she does it, though sometimes in a stem way, with 
slight pity for human infirmitiea Evidently her 
belief is that " to be weak is miserable, doing or 
suflFering." Let us look upon her under another 
aspect — the severe mother, exhibiting the harsh- 
ness of the domestic relations between parent and 
child, yet in her secret heart most loving. This is 
a Shadow of a Reality. 
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Young Margery Paston is sitting in the accus- 
tomed solitude of the Brown Chamber in her 
mother's dowry house at Norwich. The chaplain. 
Sir James Gloys, has intercepted a letter addressed 
to Margery. The young lady is the object of con- 
stant anxiety and suspicion — watched — persecuted. 
Up to the age of twelve or fourteen she had seen 
little of her parents, but had been a welcome in- 
mate in the family of Sir John Fastolf, at Caister ; 
who, in his caresses of the fair gW, indulged the 
strong affection which old men generally feel 
towards a playful and endearing child. He had no 
children of his own, and little Margery was there- 
fore a real solace to the ancient warrior. There 
was another child, a few years older than Margery, 
who was admitted to play, and to learn out of the 
same book, with the daughter of the Fastens. This 
was Richard Calle, the only son of an honest and 
painstaking man, who acted in the capacity of a 
steward for Sir John Fastolf, and conducted many 
of the complicated affairs with which the old knight 
amused himself in the evening of a busy life— his 
friends complaining of " the yearly great damage 
he beareth in disbursing his money about shipping 
and boats, keeping a house up at Yarmouth to his 
great harm, and receiveth but chaffer and ware for 
his corns and his wools, and then must abide a long 
day to make money." 

Richard Calle has now grown into manhood. 
He is reputed to have received a goodly inheritance 
from his father, which he has increased by provident 
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enterprises in trade. When the Pafltons wanted 
money^ he was once always to be appUed to. But 
he has presumed to address his playfellow Margery 
with the language of affection; and though Sir 
John Fasten had once said that, for his part, 
Richard Calle might have his dowerless sister and 
welcome, for he had always been a warm friend of 
the Fastens, his mother is indignant that a trader 
should presume to think of marrying into a gentle 
family ; and John of Gelston, the second sou, in an 
hour when the fortunes of the house seemed in the 
ascendant, has vowed tliat Richard Calle *' should 
never have my good-will for to make my sister to 
sell candles and mustard at Framlingham." 

Margery Fasten sits in the Brown Chamber, with 
her bright blue eyes dimmed with tears. She is 
endeavouring to forget her own sorrows by reading 
a tale of imaginary griefs, which for four hundred 
years has never been read with a tearless eye. She 
is at that passage of ' The Clerk's Tale ' of Chaucer, 
where Grisildis has her infant daughter taken 
from her, under pretence that it is to be put to 
death : — 

** But, at the liut, to fponkon flie began, 
And raoekdy hUo to the uerjeaut pray'd 
(So us he was a worthy gentleman) 
That Hho might kiMS hor child ere that it doid [died] ; 
And in her bame [lap] this little child she laid 
With full sad face, and 'gan the child to bliss, 
And lulled it, and alter 'gau it kiss/' 

The door of the chamber is hastily opened, and 
an old servant stands before Margery with a face 
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of affright All in that household lore the gentle 
maiden ; and so the old man, seeing the tear in 
her eye, bids her be of good cheer, for though his 
worshipful mistress is now in a somewhat impatient 
humour, and demands her instant attendance in 
the Oaken Parlour, she is a good lady at heart, 
and would soon forgive any slight cause of 
offence. 

Dame Fasten has called in two allies to con- 
stitute, with herself, the tribunal that is about to 
sit in judgment on Margery Fasten. Dame Agnes 
Fasten, the aged mother of the late heir of Caister, 
sits at the table with her daughter-in-law and the 
priest. 

Margery enters ; and, in a moment, is kneeling 
at the feet of her mother, with the accustomed 
reverence of child to parent. " Oh, minion,'* says 
the mother, " rise, I beseech you ; it is not for 
such as you to kneel to a poor forlorn widow, left 
with few worldly goods. Mistress Calle has plen- 
teousness all around her, and has nothing to ask 
of the world s gear. She has her good house at 
Framlingham, and her fiill store at NorwicL Mis- 
tress, know you the price of salted hams at this 
present? Are pickled herrings plenteous? We 
have some wool in loft, which we should not be 
unwilling to exchange for worsteds. How say 
you. Mistress Dry-goods ; will you deal, will you 
chaffer?" 

" My mother, what mean you t '* 

" Oh, minion, you know full well my meaning. 
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You axe an alien from your family. You are 
betrothed to a low trader, with no gentle blood in 
his veins/' • 

" The good Sir William Paston, Knight, and 
whilom Judge of His Majesty's Court of the 
Common Pleas, would rise from his grave to save 
a grand-daughter of his from intermarrying with 
mustard and candle," quoth the ancient lady. 
"Faugh! a factor!" 

"And one whom I shrewdly suspect to be a 
heretic," says the priest, looking ^^mestly at 
Mistress Margaret Paston. 

" Oh, my mother, why am I thus persecuted ?" 

" Persecuted, forsooth ! " responds the elder 
dame; *'I took other rule with my daughters; 
and well do I remember that when Elizabeth 
Clere, my niece, tried to intercede with me for her 
wilful cousin Mary, forasmuch as she had been 
^ beaten once in the week or twice, and sometimes 
twice in a day, and had her head broke in several 
places,' I told her that it was for warning and 
ensample to all forward maidens who dared to 
think of love or marriage without their parents' 
guidance. And with the help of my worthy lord, 
the good Sir William Paston, Kjiight, and Judge 
of His Majesty's Court of the Common Pleas — His 
Majesty Henry the Sixth gave him two robes and a 
hundred marks yearly ; and may Qod him preserve 
upon his throne " 

The priest and Mistress Margaret drown the 
good old lady's somewhat disloyal gratitude (seeing 

VOL. I. li 
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that the House of York is in the ascendant) by- 
judicious clearings of the voice, as they prepare to 
read the intercepted letter of Richard Calle, with 
sundry glosses. 

" Minion/' says the mother, ** know you this 
superscription ?" 

" It is a letter from my own Richard," cries the 
delighted girl ; " will you give it me ?" 

"Assuredly not. It convicts you of being a 
false liar,— or it lies itself. Did you not, with the 
fear of clos^ custody, and bread and water, and 
may be some healing stripes, before your eyes, 
aflSrm that there was no contract between the dry- 
goodsman and yourself?" 

" Mother, I own my sin ; I did affirm it, but I 
was wrong, and I am penitent.'* 

" Vile brethel ! " exclaims the mother. 

" She mentioned it not, even under the seal of 
confession," adds the priest. 

" Yes, once in the week or twice, and sometimes 
twice a day, and she made an excellent wife, by- 
reason of the frequent beatings, and brought 
up her children accordant," soliloquises the old 
lady. 

'* Daughter, I conjure you to hear what this vile 
Richard Calle sayeth to you. Tell me that it is 
false — ^tell me that he is a bold liar, when he 
affirmeth that you are contracted, and you shall at 
once have all freedom and reasonable pleasure ; 
but if not '* 

« Mother, I listen." 
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"Hear, then, what this abominable bill im- 
ports. Sir James, please to read." 

" * To Mistress Margery Paston : 

" ' Mine own lady and mistress, and before God 
very true wife, I, with heart full, very sorrowfully 
recommend me unto you, as he that cannot be 
merry, nor nought shall be, till it be otherwise with 
us than it is yet ; for this life that we lead now is 
neither pleasure to God nor to the world, consi- 
dering the great band of matrimony that is made 
betwixt us, and also the great love that hath been, 
and as I trust yet is, betwixt us, and as on my 
part never greater. Wherefore I beseech Almighty 
God comfort us as soon as it pleaseth Him ; for 
us that ought of very right to be most together, 
are most asunder. Meseemeth it is a thousand 
years ago that I spake with you " 

Margery here bursts into a passion of tears ; and 
her mother, almost weeping too, ejaculates, " My 
poor child ! " The priest looks at the lady some- 
what spitefully, and proceeds : — 

" ' I had liever than all the good in the world I 
might be with you. Alas 1 alas I good lady, full 
little remember they what they do that keep us 
thus asunder. Four times in the year are they 
accursed that let matrimony ' " 

** Accursed, are they ! " exclaims the priest. 
"Ban and anathema against us, my worshipful 
lady I But there are others, I wot, that the Church 
holds accursed ; and this base mechanical be one of 
them, if I mistake not. Did I not once hear him 

D 2 
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say — for the varlet ever had privilege to speak in 
this house, when his betters held their peace— did 
I not hear him once say that his father had told 
him that he had seen the heretic priest, John 
Waddon, burnt at Framlingham, and that he 
(shame that such an unbeliever might presume to 
speak upon matters of the Church !) thought that 
tbe knowledge of the truth was not advanced by 
such terrors, and that those who lit the fires for 
the Lollards had no sanction in the Gospel of 
Christ. For mine own part, I well believe that he 
has seduced our daughter from her obedience by 
his faille and damnable opinions. Mistress Margery, 
did he never open in your presence the book of that 
arch heretic, John Wiclif, which is called ' The Book 
of the New Law' — ^the book which, in the Consti- 
tution of Archbishop Arundel, was forbidden to be 
read, under pain of the greater excommunication !" 
The maiden answers not. The priest, looking 
earnestly at Mistress Margaret Paston, asks her if 
8he did not think that there was a posssibility of 
such a devilish corruption having gone forward ; 
and Mistress Margaret, her cheek colouring a deep 
red, and then having an ashy paleness, speaks no 
more for good or evil to her daughter, but quails 
before the priest. He has her secret There is a 
treasured volume in that house, which has been 
carefully locked up for half a century, to be looked 
upon in the secret hour, when prying eyes are 
sleeping, and in the hour of tribulation, when care- 
ful eyes are waking. With Richard Calle, Mistress 
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Margaret had often spoken of this book ; although 
even to possess it was to risk a charge of " Lol- 
lardie," with all its penalties. The priest sees his 
triumph ; and proceeds to make an end of as 
much of the letter as he chooses to read : — 

** 4 understand, lady, ye have had As much 
sorrow for me as any gentlewoman hath had in 
the world, as would God all that sorrow that ye 
have had, had rested upon me, and that ye had 
been discharged of it ; for I wis, lady, it is to mo a 
death to hear that ye be entreated otherwise than 
ye ought to be ; this is a painful life that we lead 
I cannot live thus without it bo a great displeasure 
to God'" 

" He thought not of God's displeasure when he 
presumed to speak of love to a daughter of the 
Fastens,'' says the priest "A granddaughter of 
Sir William Paston, one of his Majesty's Justices,'* 
mutters the ancient lady. Sir James continues to 
read the missive : — 

" * I suppose they deem we be not ensured to- 
gether, and if they do so I marvel, for then they 
are not well advised, remembering the plainness 
that I brake to my mistress at the beginning, and 
I suppose by you, both ; and ye did as ye ought to 
do of very right ; and if ye have done the contrary, 
OS I have been informed ye have done, ye did 
neither consciencely, nor to the pleasure of God, 
without ye did it for fear, and for the time, to 
please such as were at that time about you ; and 
if ye did it for this cause, it was a reasonable cause, 
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considering the great and importable calling upon 
ye that ye had ; and many an untrue tale was made 
to you of me, which, God know it, I was never 
guilty of/ "* 

" And now, pretty Mistress Margery," says Sir 
James, ** will you afl&rm that this man sayeth 
untruly, when he sayeth that you are ensured 
together ? You have before said that you are not 
so ensured. "Will you cast off your mother and 
your brothers to be the wife of a low factor, and a 
companion for idle queans and the wives of fat 
burgesses, instead of wedding some noble knight, 
who will give you a castle to dwell in, with all 
worship and authority ? Deny the contract ; there 
is guUt in affirming it, even if it had been made in 
a moment of imprudence." 

" Sir James Gloys, and you, ray honoured mo- 
ther," answers the maiden, *' Richard Calle says 
truly, that I did not consciencely, nor to the plea- 
sure of God, when I concealed our contract for 
fear, and for the time. We are betrothed ; and I 
rejoice in the handfasting. No pain, no fear, shall 
ever again lead me to deny it. He is my true 
husband, and may I ever be to him a reverent and 
loving wife. For who can I love as I have loved, 
and do love, Richard Calle,— the companion of my 
childhood, the instructor of my girlhood ; a true 
man, as brave as if he were the sturdiest of belted 
knights — as wise as if he were the clerkliest of 

* This and the preceding passages are given literally from Calle's 
letter in the Paston Collection. 
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learned scholars. He has abundance ; he is gene- 
rous. When did a Paston ask Richard Calle for aid 
that his hand was not open ? We may not want 
his help just now ; but if the time arrive, and 
assuredly it may be not far off, that hand would be 
again stretched out for succour. Come Richard 
Calle of gentle or simple, I heed not ; he is my 
own true man, and to him is my faith plighted, for 
ever and aye." 

"Twice in a day, and had her head broke in 
several places," grumbles the ancient dame. 

''Mistress Margery," responds the priest, "you 
must take your own course. But this is not now a 
matter for daughter and mother to settle between 
them. It must before the Lord Bishop. In the 
name of Holy Church, I prohibit all intercourse by 
message or letter between Richard Calle and your- 
self. You must be in strict durance for a short 
season ; and then a higher than us shall decide, 
contract or no contract. Heaven forfend that I, 
or any servant of the altar, should let matrimony." 

" My child, go to your chamber," whispers the 
subdued mother. 

The Michaelmas of 1469 isnearly come. Margery 
Paston is still in durance at her mother's house. 
Every art has been tried to make her deny the be- 
trothal. The priest has worked upon the fears of 
the mother — the daughter has been studiously kept 
from her presence. But this state of things cannot 
abide. Dame Margaret thus writes to Sir John 
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Paston : " I greet you well, and send you God^s 
blessing and mine; letting you weet that on 
Thursday last was, my mother and I were with my 
Lord of Norwidi, and desired him that he would 
no more do in the matter touching your sister till 
that ye, and my brother, and others, that were 
executors to your father, might be here together, 
for they had the rule of her as well as I ; and he 
said plainly that he had been required so often to 
examine her, that he might not, nor would, no 
longer delay it ; and charged me, in pain of curs- 
ing, that she should not be deferred, but that she 
should appear before him the next day. And I 
said plainly that I would neither bring her nor 
send her. And then he said that he would send 
for her himself, and charged that she should be 
at her liberty to come when he sent for her/' 

On the next day — it is a Friday — Margery Pas- 
ton is brought into the Bishop's Court. There, 
surrounded with the panoply of the Church, sits 
old Walter Lyhart — ^he that built the roof of the 
nave, and the screen, of Norwich Cathedral. The 
maiden trembles, but her spirit remains unbroken. 
The bishop puts her in remembrance how she was 
bom, — ^what kin and friends she has — "And ye 
shall have more, young lady, if ye will be ruled and 
guided after them. But if ye will not, what rebuke, 
and loss, and shame will be yours? They will 
evermore forsake you, for any good, or help, or 
comfort that ye shall have of them. Be well 
advised, I have heard say that ye love one 
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that your friends are not well pleased that ye 
should love. Be advised — be right well advised." 

" I am the betrothed wife of Richard Calle. I 
must cleave to him for better for worse." 

" Rehearse to me what you said to him. Let 
me understand if it makes matrimony ?" 

"We have plighted our troth — we are hand- 
fasted. How can I repeat the words i Richard 

said Oh, my lord ! spare me. I am bound in 

my conscience, whatsoever the words were. If the 
very words make not sure, make it, I beseech you, 
surer ere I go hence." 

And then the bishop dismisses the maiden with 
many frowns. 

Richard Calle is summoned. He briefly tells 
the time and place where the vows were exchanged. 
The bishop is bewildered. He scarcely dare hesi- 
tate to confirm the marriage. But the subtle priest 
is at his side, and he whispers the fearful word of 
" LoUardie." Then the bishop hastily breaks up 
the court, and says, *'That he supposed there 
should be found other things against him that might 
cause the letting the marriage ; and therefore he 
would not be too hasty to give sentence.'* 

Margery Paston stands again upon her mother s 
threshold. The aged servant is weeping as he 
opens the door : " Oh, my dear young mistress ! I 
am commanded to shut this gate against you.'* 
The figure of Sir James Gloys looms darkly in the 
hall. "Begone, mistress !" he exclaims. " I will 
go to my grandmother," sobs out the poor girl. 
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"Your grandmother banishes you for ever from 
her presence," retorts the churlish priest 

It is night. The pride and the purity of the 
unhappy Margery forbid her to seek the protection 
of her Richard. She has been watched. Exhausted 
and heart-broken, she gladly accepts the shelter 
which Roger Best oflFers her. That shelter becomes 
her prison. 

Here closes the record. But what a succession 
of Shadows is called up by the endorsement of the 
letter which tells of these sorrows : *' They were 
after married together.'^ The contract could not 
be dissolved. 



The Fastens can struggle no longer. Caister is 
yielded to the Duke of Norfolk — " for lack of vic- 
tuals, lack of gunpowder ; men's hearts failing, and 
no surety of rescue.'' Thus writes John of Gelston. 
His troubles are not yet over ; for the great Duke 
harasses him with an appeal of murder, from the 
widows of two men that had been killed at the 
assault of the castle. But John contrives to quiet 
the widows, and very shortly is a favourite in the 
Duke's castle at Framlingham. A very singular 
world that of England in the fifteenth century — 
men, and women too, fighting to the death for 
house and land one day, and, when the matter is 
settled, lovingly embracing, the victor and the van- 
quished, till a new dispute sets them fighting again. 

In this interval of family peace, John the 
younger has some important matters of his own to 
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attend to. He han failed in a lovo advonturo with 
MistrosM Alice Boloyn ; and ho his brother iH nego- 
tiating for liim with MiHtroHH Katharine Dudley. 
The times are unquiet ; and thin wooing dooB not 
proBper. For John has been at the battle of Bar- 
net, and ** iH hurt with an arrow in hiH right arm 
beneath the elbow/* But Margaret the Queen in 
landed in the woHt, and the PastonB, who have ever 
been LancaHtrianH, have still their hopes. John is 
in a bad plight after the victory of Edward : " Now, 
I have neither meat, drink, clothes, leechcraft, nor 
money, but upon borrowing ; and I have essayed 
my friends so far that they begin to fail now in 
my greatest need.'' Up to the last, however, 
John is looking for '* tidings.'* They come ; for 
the battle of Tewkesbury has been fought, and the 
game is up. It is pleasant to learn that this rash 
Paston escapes very easily ; for in a fortnight after 
the final struggle, " Sir Thomas Wingfield sent for 
me, and let mo know that the king had signed 
my bill of pardon.'* Out of the battle-field these 
Yorkists and LancastrianH were not a sanguinary 
race. When their passions were high, and their 
harness on, they fought without flinching— a very 
bravo pitiless race. They did their work efibc- 
tually ; but that done, and a head or two upon 
London bridge, the lords went (juietly back to 
their castles and the tenants to their ploughs. The 
yvorld would go on in its own way, though Warwick 
the king -maker had fought his last fi^ht. And so 
John Paston, oven amidst his tribulation, writes 
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about his hawks and his horses ; and in another 
year is very busy about elections at Norwich. Sir 
John would be a knight of the shire ; but my Lord 
of Suffolk and my Lord of Norfolk willed it other- 
wise ; and John of Gelston was fain to dismiss 
his brother's friends, though he had paid nine 
shillings and three half- pence for their entertain- 
ment. But my Lady of Norfolk is a firm ally of 
Sir John ; and her agent writes to the bailiff of 
Maldon, "certifying you, that my said lady for 
her part and for such as be of her council, be most 
agreeable that both ye and all such as be her 
farmers, and tenants, and well-willers, should give 
your voice to a worshipful knight, and one of my 
lady's council, Sir John Paston."' It is very plea- 
sant to know that, even four hundred years ago, 
farmers and tenants were canvassed most cour- 
teously by great duchesses ; and that, although my 
Lords of Suffolk and Norfolk were agreed who 
should be Knights of the Shire, the burgesses of 
Maid on required a Kttle coaxing even from the 
castle of Framlingham. Truly polite is the great 
lady. There is no intimidation ; no threatening to 
dispossess tenants, or to take away custom from 
cheesemongers. The truth is, that the greatest in 
the land depended very much upon the good will 
of the cultivators and the traders; and though 
they sometimes racked them by purveyance and 
other devices, they had to deal with a sturdy race 
who knew that ** the toe of the peasant " had come 
** near the heel of the courtier." With all the 
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fighting that was going on up and down, the com- 
monalty were prospering ; and thus the great 
lady's agent, although he just hints that he is 
coming for rents, asks the sweet voices of the lieges 
in the humblest guise, praying " that ye fail not 
to speed my lady's intention in this matter, as ye 
intend to do her as great a pleasure as if ye gave 
her an hundred pounds.'' 

John of Gelston is ** on with a new love ;" albeit 
we are not told how he was '* oflf with the old." 
Miltress Alice Boleyn andMiatress Katharine Dud- 
ley exeunt Enter Mistress Elizabeth Eberton. 
His "fantazy" inclines to this lady, even **if 
Eberton would not give so much with Mistress 
Elizabeth his daughter as I might have with the 
other." The other 1 John Paston, with his " tawny- 
gown furred with black, and his doublet of purple 
satin, and doublet of black satin,'' may throw his 
handkerchief first at one and then at the other in 
a very Turk-like and irresistible fashion. John is 
not so nice now as when he vowed his sister should 
not wed " for to sell candle and mustard at Fram- 
lingham." He requests Sir John "ere that ye 
depart out of London to speak with Harry Eber- 
ton's wife, draper, and to inform her that I am 
proffered a marriage in London which is worth six 
hundred marks, and better, with whom I prayed 
you to commune, inasmuch as I might not tarry in 
London myself ; always reserving that if so be that 
Mrs. Eberton will deal 'with me, that you should 
not conclude in the other place." Qood plain 
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words thesa We do these matters pretty much 
in the same spirit, but our hypocrisy will not 
permit us to talk of a lady-mother dealing with 
us. Sir John Paston has no sinecure with this 
matrimonial diplomacy. He is not only to com- 
mune with the draper's wife, but he is desired 
to " commune with John Lee and his wife, and to 
understand how the matter at the Black Friars 
doth; and that ye will see and speak with the 
thing herself, and with her father and mother." He 
means no harm when he calls the young lad^ a 
'* thing" — ^it is a pretty, endearing phrase which 
shows his love for six hundred marks. "We pre- 
sume that the "thing" is the rival to the draper's 
daughter. But there is a widow in the wind. 
" Also that it like you to speak to your apothecary, 
which was sometime the Earl of Warwick's apothe- 
cary, and to weet of him what the widow of the 
Black Friars is worth, and what her husband's 
name was — he can tell all, for he is executor to the 
widow's husband." John has marked the widow 
down, though he does not even know her name. A 
few months before, he was unlucky with a widow, 
for his brother writes to him, "I have done my 
devoir to know my lady Walgrave's stomach, which, 
as God help me, and to be plain to you, I find in 
her no matter nor cause that I might take comfort 
of. She will in no wise receive nor keep your 
ring." But there is comfort in prospect. Nothing 
discouraged, John now writes to his brother, "I 
understand that Mistress Fitzwalter hath a sister, a 
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maid, to marry ; I trow an ye entreated him, she 
might come into Christian man^H hands: I pray 
you speak with Master Fitzwalter of that matter." 
She does not come into the hands of that disin- 
terested Christian, John Fasten ; for Sir John 
says, '* You make you surer than I deem you be, 
for I deem that her friends will not be content with 
Bediagfield's surety nor yours." They made hard 
and fast bargains, these dealers in wares matrimo- 
nial. Fortune, however, is at length propitious. 
Dame Elizabeth Brews hath a daughter, Margery ; 
and the dame looks favourably upon John, who is 
Margery's cousin. Sir Thomas Brews will give a 
hundred pounds, and her grandfather fifty marks ; 
and the good mother writes, " an we accord I shall 
give you a great treasure, that is, a witty gentle- 
woman, and, if I say it, both good and virtuous ; 
for if I should take money for her I would not give 
her for a thousand pounds." 

This, at last, is a pretty wooing, with some heart 
in it, on one side at least. The lady-mother writes 
to John, " Upon Friday is Saint Valentine's day, 
and every bird chooseth him a mate ; and if it like 
you to come on Thursday at night, and so purvey 
you that you may abide there till Monday, I trust 
to Qod that ye shall so speak to mine husband ; 
and I shall pray that we bring the matter to a 
conclusion," The young lady soon came to a con- 
lusion herself after that Valentine's day. Here 
is as pretty a love-letter as ever sprang from wo- 
manly tenderness, above all doubt or disguise : 
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^ Right Reverend and Worshipful, and my right 
well-beloved Valentine, I recommend me unto you, 
full heartily desiring to hear of your welfare, which 
I beseech Almighty (Jod long for to preserve unto 
his pleasure and your heart's desire. And if it 
please you to hear of my welfare, I am not in good 
health of body nor of heart, nor shall be till I 
hear from you. And my lady my mother hath 
laboured the matter to my father full diligently, 
but she can no more get than ye know of, for the 
which God knoweth I am full sorry. But if that 
ye love me, as I trust verily ye do, ye will not 
leave me therefore ; for if that ye had not half the 
livelihood that ye have, for to do the greatest 
labour that any woman alive might, I would not 
forsake you.'' Charming Margery Brews ! What 
a disgrace to manhood is it that cold John Faxton 
went on chaffering for months about the ready 
penny; whilst Sir Thomas Brews would in no 
wise depart from the final proposal — two hun- 
dred marks, and board for three years if the mar- 
ried people chose to accept it. In a year they are 
married ; and the " Right well-beloved Valentine" 
is addressed by Margery as " Right reverend and 
worshipful husband." But the old trouble of the 
house is still hanging over them. John Paston 
writes in 1479, " It is told me that Nicholas 
Barley, the squire, hath taken an action of debt 
against me this term. I pray you let Wheatly or 
somebody speak with him, and let him weet that 
if he sue me softly this term, that he shall be paid 
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ex^ the next term be at an end. It is about six 
pounds, and in faith he should have had it ere this 
time, an our threshers of Swainsthorp had not died.*^ 
There was a grievous sickness in the land. John has 
com in his bams. The threshers die ; and Squire 
Barley must be asked to sue John softly till the 
wheat can be turned into cash. The great landed 
proprietors of that fifteenth century had some 
troubles of which their descendants of the nine- 
teenth are happily ignorant, sorely as thoy have 
been complaining from that day to this, of their 
peculiar burdens and injuries. The Fastens, brave 
souls, fought against fortune, but they made slight 
moaning. 

Whilst John Fasten h£is been wooing and mar- 
rying, Caister has been recovered by the ejected 
family. The Duke of Norfolk dies, and Sir John 
Fasten walks in. He is surrounded by troubles. 
A lawsuit starts up with '* Uncle Clement;" and 
there is an old suit with the Duke of Suffolk ; and 
poor Sii' John, with his castle of Caister, and his 
xxianors here and there, is in pitiful straits ; and 
good ancient Margaret, the mother, is the deposi- 
tary of his griefs, his friend and best counsellor. 
He has taken his gown of velvet and other gear 
out of pledge, at the cost of five marks ; he had 
hoped to have borrowed of Townsend, but Towns- 
end is ill. If he has not ten pounds, he can do 
little good, and wots not how to come home. 
<< This gear hath troubled me so that it hath made 
me more than half-sick, as Qod help me." Foor 
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solitary Sir John, within a fortnight, is dead in 
London, and buried in the White Friars. Old 
Agnes, the grandmother, dies about the same time. 
John, the second brother, is now Lord of Caister ; 
and he seems to have prospered better than his 
brother or his father ; for he is high-sheriff of Nor- 
folk, and a knight banneret before he is gathered 
to his ancestors in 1503. He and his Margery 
d^ell in Caister. On the 24th of December, 1484, 
the loving and careful wife writes, " Right worship- 
ful husband, I recommend me unto you : please it 
you to weet that I sent your eldest son to my 
Lady Morley, to have knowledge what sports were 
used in her house in Christmas next following 
after the decease of my lord her husband ; and 
she said that there were none disguisings, nor harp- 
ing, nor luting, nor singing, nor none loud disports ; 
but playing at the tables, and chess, and cards ; 
such disports she gave her folks leave to play and 
none other." 

Who is sorrowed for, so that the harp and the 
lute and the voice of song are hushed this Christ- 
mas at Caister ? Margaret Paston, who wore her 
"bright sanguine" wedding gown in 1440, is gone 
to sleep beside her husband in Broomholm Priory. 



These Paston Letters were written in the days 
before the Post. Carriers there were, and pack- 
horses, and traders who went from Norwich to 
London at Bartholomew Fair, and these might 
convey a letter safely. The great people could 
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JBtflTord to send a letter by a special messenger, with 
" Ride, ride, ride for your life." But the Pastons 
availed themselves of less costly modes of commu- 
nication. 

The Paston Letters were written in the days 
before Newspapers. They tell of public events as 
fully as of private. Their news is a little old in its 
date — but what matters that ? The light of a star 
may be centuries coming to us, as the astronomers 
hold ; but it is not less a light when it has come. 
Sir John Paston writes, in a letter to his mo- 
ther in the spring of 1475, to tell the news of 
the battle of Morat, which was fought in the 
autumn of 1474. " Our own Correspondent" would 
have dispatched the tidings somewhat more 
quickly ; but perhaps not quite so compendiously: 
«' After this conquest of Lorraine, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy took great courage to go upon the land of 
the Swiss to conquer them ; but they bearded him 
at an unset place, and hath distressed him, and 
hath slain the most part of his van ward, and won 
all his ordnance and artillery, and moreover all 
stuff that he had in his host, except men and horse 
that fled not; but they rode that night twenty 
miles; and so the rich salets, helmets, garters, 
nowches, gelt, and all is gone, with tents, pavilions 
and all, and so men deem his pride is abated." 
Look at Comines, and you will find that Sir John 
had got to the root of the matter. 

The Paston Letters were written in the day^s be- 
fore Banka This distressed family seem luckily to 

£ 2 
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have kept out of the hands of the Jews ; but if 
it had been thought honest in those days to take 
interest, the perpetiial labour and humiliation to 
scrape together a few pounds might have been 
avoided. But what could bankers have done for 
them in anticipation of rents, when there was little 
exchange of commodities, in a country where pro- 
ducers and consumers were widely separated? 

The Fasten Letters were written in the days 
before Power-looms ; so that a new coat and a new 
gown were matters to be very earnest about, 
even with a knight-banneret and a lady of the 
manor. 

The Paston Letters were written in the days 
before the Printing-Press ; and so, some may 
marvel that they are so clearly expressed, and 
have so many just thoughts, and are for the most 
part earnest and to the purpose. The very absence 
of any character derived from a current literature is, 
rightly considered, a charm of this correspondence. 
Romances, indeed, the ladies had to read, of Ar- 
thur, and Guy, and Richard Coeur de Lion ; and 
they had many an old ballad, now preserved or 
lost ; and they had legends of the Sainta Sir John 
Paston had a library of which an inventory is left, 
consisting altogether of thirty-four volumes. Of 
these one was " in print.'' Anne Paston (of whom 
we hear little) had a book, ' The Siege of Thebes.' 
But neither gentleman nor lady had much opportu- 
nity for literature, even though one of* the greatest 
of poets had long before opened his "well of 
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English undefiled." There is not one allusion to 
Chaucer in all this correspondence of fifty years. 

The Fasten Letters were written in the days be- 
fore the Beformation, although the morning sky 
showed streaks of that day-spring ; and so we have 
glimpses of friars and pilgrims; and Sir John 
Fasten tells a tale of " a vision seen about the walls 
of Boulogne, as it had been a woman witlj a mar- 
vellous light ; men deeming that Our Lady there 
will show herself a lover of that town." Let us not 
laugh at the undoubting mind of Sir John Fasten ; 
for, even in the England of 1853 there are believers 
in •' Our Lady of Salette" appearing " as it had 
been a woman with a marvellous light." But with 
touches of what we call superstition, there was, 
amongst these people, a deep abiding sense of Qod 
over all — a part of the reverence that was a great 
characteristic of our nation — of children for parents, 
of servants for masters, of wives for husbands — of 
the laity for the church— Once upon A Time. 
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THE DISCOVERER OP MADEIRA. 



It is the beginning of June : the year 1419. Two 
small vessels axe leaving the port of Lisbon. The 
Infant Dom Henry waves his hand from the 
quay, as the commander of the little expedition 
bows profoundly from the deck of the leading 
ship. That commander is Gonzalves Zarco. 

Where is Gonzalves sailing when he trusts his 
ships to the broad bosom of the Atlantic ? Where, 
without the guides of modem navigation ? Charts 
he has none* He has heard that Marco Polo 
brought from China to Europe the knowledge of 
an instrument that invariably pointed to the North 
— but he doubts. He will hug the land as long 
as he can. The meridian sun and the polar star 
must direct him in his need. His business is to 
find the Isles of the West, of which ancient tra- 
dition imperfectly whispers. In 1418 Gonzalves 
was engaged in exploring the coasts of Africa. He 
was shipwrecked on a little island, which he will 
now endeavour again to reach. 

The seas are calm; the days are bright and 
long. If the nights are dark, Gonzalves anchors. 
He is pretty certain of the course. In due time 
he reaches the small island of Porto Santo, in 
which, last year, he left two or three of his crew. 
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What is this strange relation which soon meets 
the ear of Gonzalves — a relation which is to give 
new ardour to his sagacious courage, but which 
has terrors for his superstitious seamen ? On the 
north-east of the isle there appears, at a long dis-» 
tance, a thick darkness — a motionless cloud — 
which hangs over the sea, and reaches to the sky. 
That region of darkness — is it not the abyss? 
There, is the boundary of this earth ; and beyond, 
is the entrance to the Shades. Sometimes a dis- 
tant murmur, as of troubled waters, comes across 
the sea. It is the rush of the mournful river of 
Acheron. Some say, that when the Christians 
fled from the oppression of the Moors and Sara- 
cens, they found an island of refuge in this ocean ; 
and that from that time a mysterious cloud covered 
that island, so that no enemy could come near to 
harm them. Who shall dare to pierce that cloud, 
and solve these mysteries ? 

Gonzalves sits on the beach of Porto Santo, and 
looks again and again in the direction of that 
cloud. When the morning sun shines bright in 
the East, the cloud is there. When the moon 
climbs the sky, the cloudy distance is still visible. 
"It never changes its place ; its form is always the 
same. Gonzalves will take counsel of Juan de 
Morales, his pilot 

Juan is many years younger than Gonzalves ; 
yet his forehead is wrinkled with cares that 
scarcely belong to the young. He has passed his 
boyhood in captivity in Morocco. He has done. 
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servile offices up to the period of manhood. He 
has been chained to the oar, and rowed his task- 
masters through many a perilous sur£ There is 
something strange and mysterious about him. His 
messmates shun him, for they say he is a Gastilian, 
and an enemy to Portugal He has th^ Castilian 
steadiness, "with more than Castilian reserve. Mis- 
fortune has not abased him : he carries himself as 
loftily as the proudest of his coimtrymen ; and yet 
he is of a fairer complexion than those countrymen, 
and he speaks their language with a singular mix- 
tute of other dialects, and even of other tongues. 
But that may come of his long captivity amongst 
Christian slaves of all lands. Juan is not popular : 
but Gonzalves has imbounded confidence in his 
pilot. 

"Juan," says Gonzalves, "we will wait no 
longer. Hold you still your opinion ? " 

" My belief is ever the same. That dark mass, 
so defined and unchanging, is a mountainous land, 
seen through a constant mist" 

" You have the confidence of knowledge, rather 
than of conjecture. Did you ever hear speak of 
such a mountainous land? In that quarter, leagues 
off, must lie the A&ican deserts." 

" I have no knowledge — except my dreams be 
knowledge. I dream of mountains, rising from 
the sea, covered with trees to the very summits ; 
of ravines, where rivers come dashing down out of 
the mountain mists, and rush brightly to the 
ocean ; of a narrow beach under the mountains, 
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where the waves break wildly, and yet how 
beautiftdlyl" 

" Juan I you must have seen such a land 1 " 
" Oh no I it is a dream — a dream of the poor 
Bhip-boy*s loneliness." 

" We will sail to-morrow, Juan." 
« Good." 

" Say nothing ; but steer us right to the cloud." 
The anchors are wpighed in the dawn of a sum- 
mer morning. A brisk breeze soon carries them 
away from Porto Santo. There is a man of im- 
portance on board, Francis Alcaforado, a squire of 
Dom Henry's chamber. He is keeping a diary of 
that voyage— a busy inquisitive man. 
** Captain, where are you steering ? " 
'' To look for the Isles of the West." 
** But you are sailing towards the darkness ! " 
** I think they lie beyond the darkness." 
*' You are tempting Heaven. See, we are in 
the bosom of a mist. There is no sun in the sky. 
Change your course, Gonzalves." 
" Sir, I must obey my commission." 
** Look I there is something darker still in the 
distance." 

** I have seen it before — ^it is land." 
Juan is at the helm. He steers boldly through 
the mist It is land. The sun is behind that 
mass of mountains. Juan must be cautious; 
there are rocks in that sea Gk>nzalves orders out 
the boats. There is a loud miirmuring of surf 
upon a shore not very distant The sun is mount* 
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ing out of the exhalation. The mist is rolling off. 
There are trees on the hills. The boats may near 
the shore. Glory to Saint Lawrence ! That 
eastern cape first seen, and now doubled, shall be 
the Cape San Louren9o ! All are joyful but Juan 
de Morales. It is not the land of his dreams. The 
crew gather round the pilot — and greet him welL 
But he is silent. 

There is a streamlet gushing down to the sea. 
Gonzalves commands the crew to disembark. A 
priest goes with them. The water is blessed. The 
shore is blessed. The commander of the expedition 
proclaims that the mysterious cloud-land is a ve- 
ritable possession of the King of Portugal. 

And now they coast carefully along in their 
boats. They peer into the dark ravines, covered 
with everlasting forests. Again and again they 
land. Are there any inhabitants ? Not a trace of 
human dwelling, not a footprint, not a token that 
man has ever abided here. Birds of bright plumage 
fly fearlessly about them. They come to a point 
where four rivers join in their course to the sea. 
They fill their flasks to carry that sparkling water 
to the banks of the yellow Tagus. They bring 
provisions on shore, and sit down in a green 
valley where gentle waterfalls are sparkling around. 
They penetrate a wood ; the rough gales have torn 
up some treea They elevate one tree, and form a 
cross ; they kneel, and the priest gives his bene- 
diction. This point is Santa Cruz. They coast 
on ; a tongue of land stretches far out — a shady 
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covert Suddenly a flight of jays darkens the air. 
This shall be Punta dos Qralhos, the point of jays. 
Further on, another tongue of land is covered 
with cedars, and this, with the Punta dos Qrallios, 
forms a wooded bay. It shall bo the bay of 
cedara Another valley is reached, and here 
Gonzalves makes an attempt to ascend the liigh 
ground : he sees enough to satisfy him that what 
he lias discovered is an island. Again Gonzalves 
leads the way in his boat, and reaches an open 
space, where the land is not encumbered with the 
dense growth of timber that has everywhere else 
met their view. The sea-beach to the foot of the 
mountains is covered with fennel, the funclio 
of the Portuguese. This beach shall be called 
Funohal 

What has happened to Juan do Moral bs ? He 
stirs not — he speaks not. He looks upon the sea 
—he looks up the ravine. Then he rushes to 
gaze upon the islets which the rivers of that 
valley have formed in their perennial courses : he 
smiles, he weeps ; he sees something very like the 
land of his dreams. 

The ships have followed the course of the boats ; 
but at a wide bertli from the land. They now 
come into the bay of Funchal, and anchor in the 
river ; here will the crew next day take in wood 
and water. They cannot have a pleasantor har- 
bour. They will sleep in security. The sea is 
smooth ; the air is balmy. The watch is set ; and 
JuaUj though his duty is ended, is amongst the 
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watchers. The ripple of the river seems a familiar 
sound He listens, as if he expected some human 
voice to mingle with that murmur of waters. The 
moon rises. The wooded ravine lies before him in 
deep shadow ; but here and there is a breadth of 
silvery light. Is that the figure of a man moving 
on the bright greensward ? The sea-breeze stirs 
the topmost branches of the cedars, and their 
shadows, Juan, make up the semblance of hu- 
manity. 

On the morrow the island is again explored. 
No sign of cultivation — no trace of man. In the 
heart of the mountains there are mighty chasms^ 
into which the torrents rush, and form gentle 
rivera Cedars and chestnut trees rise into the 
foggy summits of the highest' peaks. Myrtles 
clothe the precipitous declivities. Deep caverns 
have been dug into the sides of the rocks by the 
untiring sea. Hush I there is a noise as of the 
tread of men. A multitude of seals rush out from 
that hollow, with a sudden cry, and plunge into 
the waves. That point shall be Camara dos Lobos, 
the cave of seals. The navigation becomes more 
diflEicult. The surf is more dangerous on that 
rocky coast Gonzalves will return to his ships in 
the bay of Funchal. He is eager to be once more 
in the Tagus: he has brave tidings for Dom 
Henry. One such discovery is enough for a sum- 
mer. But what shall he call this noble island i 
He takes counsel of the squire Alcaforado, who 
has been busy with his tablets incessantly. He 
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will write A narrative of thin proHporoiw voyo^'o, 
which ihall be dopoBited iii tho (irchivrm of J'or- 
tugal.* Tho iiland HhuU bo callod Madoiro— the 
inland of Wood. 

It in tho Hummer of 1421, and OoiiztdvoH Zarco 
is again embarking in tlio port of LiHbon. 

The preparations for tliin voyiigo aro V(jry dif- 
ferent from thoHo of the expodition of 1419. One 
•hip, of oonaidorable tonnage^ \h now oinployod. 
Large storoB of proviHiouH aro taken into tho liohl 
— raiBinfl and cUvoh, and cankH of wino from Xoros 
and Oporto. There aro live animalg too in (con- 
siderable numborM — Hhoep and goatH, and a fow 
mules. CuttingH of the ohoicogt vinoB, and Hmall 
plants from tlio orange grovon, aro oarofully Htowod 
and duly watered. Thoro aro implomontH of Iuib- 
bandry, and artiftoenj* toolH— Hi)a(Um and axoB, 
anviln and hammow. Tents aro thoro for Hlioltor ; 
spears and bowB for dufonoo. Thoro uro tho nets 
of the fiahermanand of tho fowler. But, in greater 
abundaiice tlian all, packagoH of clothing. A 
colony iB to be founded. 

OonzalvoB comes on board with his two sons, 
Thoy carefully inspoct a little cabin, that is fitted 
up with unusual luxury. Tlioy aro Hatisfied— thoy 



* In 1071 wiM publiMhod, At INirU, * KttUtion IIiHtr)ri<|UH dtt la 
(IflcuuvortA do I'iitle dtt Mftd^rfl/ whiuli pruliiMUN to h» a tiuiiHJutiun 
from li t'oi'tu^utiMH bodk, of which tho iimuumtiipt thun oxiHttnl. Au 
Almtmct of thU ¥it>Mi\\ woek, which 1m thu imniitivu of KrAiuiin AIchp 
furatlu, has hoou giv»u in h uew * I'loKmvhlti Unlvdiiit)U»,' 1852. Tho 
Kraiiuh work in Htittud to ho it liuok of tho moitt («xtruiiio ritritv, uud uo 
copy, It KppMirii, in kttuwu to tx\»i uf thu rurtuguoito urigiflnl, 
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go on shore. Presently a litter appears, borne by- 
four of the crew, who tread briskly under their 
load. Gonzalves walks before them. The litter 
is set down on the deck, and a delicate girl is 
lifted out by the sons of Gonzalves, and carried to 
the decorated cabin. She scarcely speaks— she is 
ill and exhausted. The ship is under weigh. Juan 
de Moralfes is again at the helm. 

The heat of the day is over. The ship has 
dropped down the Tagus, and passed the bar. The 
distant vesper bell is sounding into the quiet 
evening. Anna Zarco is refreshed, and begs to 
be brought upon deck. A couch is made up at 
the stem. The sick girl speaks cheerfully to her 
father, as she watches the stars coming softly out 
of the blue sky. There is a light in the fort of St. 
Julian, which grows fainter and fainter as they 
sail on. Anna has fixed her lustrous eyes on 
that light. It is the last object that marks her 
native land. It is gone. It mingles with the 
stars. She looks in her father's face. A thought 
comes across him which forces a tear or two. Will 
Anna ever again see her birth-place ? Will she 
reach her new home ? 

The ship's course is now direct to Madeiro. 
Every evening the feeble girl is brought upon the 
deck, and lies peacefully there, with her thin hand 
resting in the large rough palm of her father's. 
She listens with interest as the commander talks 
to his pilot. They talk of the beautiful island to 
which they are sailing, of its pleasant climate, its 
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green woods, its sparkling streams. They will land 
at FunchaL They will run up their houses on 
that sheltered beach ; their sheep and goats shall 
pasture in the green valley between the mountains. 
They will find clear sunny spots on the hill sides 
to plant their vines; they will have an orange- 
grove sheltered from the north, and will water their 
plants by channels from the river, whose streams 
will never fail. "Quintas'' of olive and maize 
shall flemish in that genial soil. They will have 
everything for comfort soon around them. Gon- 
zalves has the command of the island — ^he will be 
a kind viceroy over few but happy subjects. 

We see the shadow of Gonzalves, after he has 
landed, without storm or pirate to harm him dur- 
ing bis passage. He has dwelt with his sons and 
his daughter for a short while in tents ; but a house 
strong enough to stand against the Atlantic gales 
is soon built ; it has abundance of conveniences ; 
other houses are growing up around them. Friends 
have come with Gonzalves to settle with him. An 
ecclesiastic is here to teach and to console. Before 
the equinox the good ship is to return to Lisbon 
with a diminished crew, — and a freight of native 
curiosities for Dom Henry, their patron. 

Let us look at the shadow of Juan de Morales in 
this interval of his sea-life. He comes on shore 
daily to assist his captain ; he works at the build- 
ings ; he cuts timber ; he dries the reeds and 
rushes of the watercourses for a ready thatch. Juan 
is handy ; and seems to have an almost instinctive 
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knowledge of the sweetest pastures for the sheep 
and the best soil for the com and olives. But Juan 
has a gentler task to perform. Anna Zarco is 
grown strong enough to take exercise. Juan daily 
leads her mule up into the shady hills^or along the 
margin of the sea. Sometimes, when there is not 
a cloud in the sky, and there is a gentle ripple in 
the bay, Juan strews sweet rushes in his boat, on 
which Anna placidly lies, breathing the soft air 
with a sense of delight that is the herald of 
renovated healtL Juan, then, tells her the sea« 
men's stories of storm and wreck ; of pirates who 
lie in wait for the defenceless merchantnship — the 
enemies of all nations; of Moors, who, in their 
hatred of Christian people, fiercely attack every 
vessel that comes near their inhospitable coasts, and 
carry their crews to a life-long slavery. Juan tells 
her, too, of distant lands, for in his own captivity 
he has gathered much knowledge from other cap- 
tives— K)f England, especially, and its great King 
Edward, and his wars in France. Of England Juan 
delights to talk ; and when Anna asks him of his 
own life, before he was in slavery at Fez, he has a 
confused story, with something English in his re- 
collections, which makes her think that he is not a 
Castilian, as the sailors say he is. Gonzalves is 
happy that his daughter is gaining such health in 
this daily life, and willingly does he spare his pilot 
to be her guide and companion ; for in a few weeks 
Juan will return to Lisbon, and then, when the 
bouse is finished, and the quinta planted, he will 
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lead her mule himself, and himself will row her, 
in bright autumn days, under the shade of the 
mountains. There is a place about three miles off, 
where Anna's mule is often led by the pilot. He 
conducts her through a narrow defile, when sud- 
denly they are in a valley — a mere chasm between 
the loftiest mountains — a solemn place, but one 
also of rare loveliness— for the basaltic rocks are 
clothed with evergreens, and the narrow, level plain 
has a smiling river running through its entufe 
lengtL Juan delights to bring his tender charge 
to this secluded spot; but here he is ever more 
than usually silent. 

One day, Anna looks in Juan*s face, and sees 
that he has been weeping. There is one spot in 
that valley which he often stops at — a spot marked 
by a pile of stones. On this day Juan suddenly 
falls on his knees at this spot, and prays for a 
minute. Anna is scarcely surprised, for Juan is a 
mysterious man— quite unlike other seamen. She 
questions him. 

" Juan, my kind nurse, for you have been as a 
nurse to me in my feebleness, why did you kneel, 
and why have you been weeping ?*' 

**Senora! forgive me. I must not tell you. 
The knowledge that makes me weep is now little 
more than a vain memory. It has nothing in 
common with my present fortune. I shall sail again 
to Lisbon — perhaps never to come back. Do not 
ask me?.'' 

" But, Juan ! I look on you as a brother. I am 

VOL. I. F 
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getting well under your care. Will you not con- 
fide in your sister ?" 

*'Nay, lady ! Yet I must speak. You wiD keep 
my secret. 1 believe that I knelt at my mother's 
grave \" 

" Your mother's grave ? How, Juan, could your 
mother ever come to this island, where never ships 
touched before my father's ship ?" 

" It is a Vild story, an almost improbable story. 
But you shall hear it. My earliest memories, I 
once thought, were of my task-masters in Morocco, 
of whom I have before told you. I became a slave 
when I was four or five years old, as near as I may 
guess. There was a companion in my fate, who 
was kind to me — an English sailor. He taught me 
his language : he said he would one day tell me 
my own history. All that I knew was, that the 
ship in which he and 1 were sailing was captured 
by a corsair, and carried into Fez. I was in cap- 
tivity twelve years ; but I then escaped, and got to 
Spain. The infidels had made me a skilful seaman, 
and I had good knowledge of their coasts. After 
some time 1 went to Lisbon. I became your father's 
pilot. The Englishman and I had been soon sepa- 
rated; but he had told me something about an 
island in the west ; and I gladly went with your 
father in quest of those western islands. When 
we came here two years ago, it seemed to me as if 
every thing were familiar; but yet confused. I 
was in a dream. In the spring of this year an 
English vessel came into the Tagus. I talked with 
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some of the crew. I spoke of our discovery of 
Madeiro, and of the prize it might be to the Crown 
of Portugal An old sailor said, that the Portu- 
guese were not the first discoverers. I grew angry ; 
but the Englishman was confident. I will repeat 
what he said : — 

"'The discoverer of that island was Eobert 
Machin, my countryman. Robert Machin, a bold 
adventurer, won the love of Anne Arfet, the 
daughter of a Bristol merchant His suit was re- 
jected by the father ; but Robert married her, and 
carried her off in his ship. They were bound for 
the Mediterranean, but missed their course. Their 
vessel foundered in the Atlantic ; Machin and his 
wife were saved. They reached the wooded island, 
which you Portuguese have named Madeiro. They 
abode there three or four years ; in utter soli- 
tude, but contented and happy. The wife, then, 
sickened and died. They had a little boy ; but 
Robert could not endure that loneliness, and he 
dreaded now, that he might die, and that the boy 
should perish. He resolved to leave the island as 
he had come to it. He stowed his boat with chest- 
nuts, and with fish dried in the sun — ^the food on 
which he and his wife had always subsisted. It 
was a calm season, and he made good way. Off 
the coast of Morocco an English ship picked him 
up. I was the mate of that ship. Poor fellow ! 
his toil and his grief had been too much for him. 
He died in a few weeks — his boy was my charge. 
I was little use to him, for we were soon taken by 

F 2 
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a rover, and carried into Fez, I wish I could 
meet with that orphan boy. But that will never 
be!''' 

Anna Zarco blushes and trembles : — ** I know 
the rest You were that little boy; and this island 
is your inheritance, and not my father's dis- 
covery." 

" Keep my secret, Anna. I love your father, 
and would not rob him of an atom of his honour." 

Anna Zarco does not keep the secret from her 
father, who is a just man, and not unmindful of his 
daughter's happiness. 

Juan de Morales does not return to Lisbon. 

In a few years there is a pretty cottage, and a 
vineyard in the ''Corral,"' where, not far from the 
tomb of stones, dwell other Machins, John and 
Anne, whose shadows are pleasant to look on. 
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THE SILENT HIGHWAY. 



One of the most remarkable pictures of ancient 
manners which has been transmitted to us is that 
in which the poet Gower describes the circum- 
stances under which he was commanded by Bang 
Richard XL 

« To make a book after his best." 

The good old rhymer, — **the moral Gower," as 
Chaucer calls him, — who probably resided in 
Southwark, where his monument may yet be seen 
in the church of St. Mary Overies, had taken boat ; 
and upon the broad river he met the king in his 
stately barga It was an accidental meeting, he 
tells us. The monarch, who had come most pro- 
bably from his palace of Westminster, where thou* 
sands ministered, it is said, to his luxurious tastes, 
espied the familiar face of the minstrel, and 
stopped him upon that great highway of London, 
which was an open road for the meanest as for the 
highest He called him on board his own vessel, 
and desired him to book *' some new thing." This 
was the origin of the * Confeasio Amantis.^ But 
the poet shall record the story ^in his own wmple 
words :— 

** As it befel upon a tide, 
As thing which should then betide. 
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Under the town6 of New Troy, 

Which took of Brute his firet* joy ; 

In Thames, when it was flowing. 

As I hj boat^ came rowing. 

So as fortune her time set, 

My liege lord perchance I met. 

And so befel, as I came nigh, 

Out of my boat, when he me sygh, (saw) 

He bade me come into his barge : 

And when I was with him at large. 

Among other thing^s said 

He hath this charge upon me laid^ 

And bade me do my business. 

That to his high worthiness 

Some new thmge' I should book, 

That he himself it might look. 

After the form of my writing. 

And thus upon his commanding. 

Mine hearts is well the more glad 

To writtf so as he me bade." 

Nothing can be more picturesque than this de* 
scription, and nothing can more forcibly carry us 
into the very heart of the past With the excep- 
tion of some of the oldest portions of the Tower of 
liondon, there is scarcely a brick or a stone left 
standing that may present to us a memorial of 
"the king's chamber"* of four hundred and fifty 
years ago. There, indeed, is the river, still flowing 
and still ebbing, — the most ancie;it thing we can 
look upon, — ^which made London what it was and 
what it ia Nearly all that then adorned its banks 
has perished ; and many of the stirring histories 
of the busy life that moved upon its waters have 

• Camera Regia; which title, immediately after the Norman 
Conquest, London be^ to hare. — Cahden. 
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become to us as obscure as the legend of " New 
Troy." 

The * Prologue' of Gower, in the true spirit of 
the romantic times, tells us of the town which 
was founded by the Trojan Brute. Here was the 
fable which the middle-age minstrels rejoiced in, 
and which History has borrowed from Poetry 
without any compromise of her propriety. The 
origin of nations must be fabulous; and if we 
would penetrate into the dark past we must be 
satisfied with the torch-light which fable presents 
to us. We commend, therefore, the belief of the 
good citizens of London, who, in the time of 
Henry VI., sent the king a copy of an ancient 
tract, which says of London, " According to the 
credit of chronicles it is considerably older than 
Some ; and that it was by the same Trojan author, 
built by Brute, after the likeness of great Troy, 
before that built by Romulus and Remus. Whence 
to this day it useth and enjoyeth the ancient city 
Troy's liberties, rights, and customs."* This is 
dealing with a legend in a business-like manner, 
worthy of grave aldermen and sherififs. Between 
Brute and Richard II. there is a long interval ; 
and the chroniclers have filled it up with many 
pleasant stories, and the antiquarians have embel- 
lished it with many ingenious theories. We must 
leap over all thesa One ancient writer, however, 
who speaks from his own knowledge, — ^ William 
Fitz-Stephen, who died in 1191, — ^has left us a 
record in his * Description of London,* which will 

• • Stowrbooki. 
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take us back a few hundred years further. The 
original is in Latin. " The wall of the city is high 
and great, continued with seven gates, which are 
made double, and on the north distinguished with 
turrets by spaces : likewise on the south London 
hath been enclosed with walls and towers, but the 
large river of Thames, well stored with fish, and in 
which the tide ebbs and flows, by continuance of 
time hath washed, worn away, and cast down 
those walla" Here, then, six hundred and fifty 
years ago, we find the river-bank of London in the 
same state as described by Sir Thomas More in 
his imaginary capital of Amaurote : — ^* The city 
is compassed about with a high and thick stone 
wall, fuU of turrets and bulwarks. A dry ditch, but 
deep and broad, and overgrown with bushes, briers, 
and thorns, goeth about three sides or quarters 
of the city. To the fourth side the river itself 
serveth as a ditch.''* The Saxon chronicle tells 
us that in the year 1052 Earl Godwin, with his 
navy, passed along the southern side of the river, 
and so assailed the walls. A hundred and fifty 
years after, in the time of Fitz-Stephen, the walls 
were gone. About the same period arose the 
stone bridge of London ; but that has perished 
before the eyes of our own generation. 

There is another passage in Fitz-Stephen which 
takes us, as do most of his descriptions, into the 
every-day life of the ancient Londoners—their 
schools, their feasting, and their sports : — 
. '' In Easter holydays they fight battles on the 

* Utopia, b. ii. 0. ii. 
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water. A shield is hanged on a pole, fixed in the 
midst of the stream ; a boat is prepared without 
oars, to be carried by violence of the water, and 
in the forepart thereof standeth a young man, 
ready to give charge upon the shield with his lance. 
If so be he break his lance against the shield and 
doth not fall, he is thought to have performed a 
worthy deed. If so be, without breaking his lance, 
he runneth strongly against the shield, down he 
falleth into the water, for the boat is violently 
forced with the tide ; but on each side of the shield 
ride two boats, furnished with two young men, 
which recover him that falleth as soon as they 
may. Upon the bridge, wharfs, and houses by the 
river side, stand great numbers to see and laugh 
thereat" Four centuries afterwards Stow saw a 
somewhat similar game : — ^' I have seen also in 
the summer season, upon the river of Thames, some 
rowed in wherries, with staves in their handsj 
flat at the fore-end, running one against another, 
and, for the most part one or both of them were 
overthrown and well ducked." Howel says, "There 
was in former times a sport used upon the Thames, 
which is Tuyu) diacontvmied : it was for two 
wherries to row, and run one against the other, 
with staves in their hands, flat at the fore-end; 
which kind of recreation is much practised amongst 
the gondolas of Venice."* 

From the time of Fitz-Stephen to that of Gower 
we may readily conceive that the water-communi- 

* LondinQpolii: 1657» 
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cation between one part of London and another, 
and between London and Westminster, was con- 
stantly increasing. A portion of London Bridge 
was moveable, which enabled vessels of bm-den to 
pass up the river to unload at Queenhithe and 
other wharfa Stairs (called bridges) and Water- 
gates studded the shores of both cities. Palaces 
arose, such as the Savoy, where the powerful 
nobles kept almost regal state. The Courts of Law 
were fixed at Westminster ; and thither the citi- 
zens and strangers from the coimtry daily resorted, 
preferring the easy highway of the Thames to the 
almost impassable road that led from Westminster 
to the village of Charing, and onward to London* 
John Lydgate, who wrote in the time of Henry V., 
has left us a very curious poem, entitled * London 
Lyckpeny.' He gives us a picture of his coming to 
London to obtain legal redress of some grievance, 
but without money to pursue his suit. Upon quit- 
ting Westminster Hall, he says, 

" Then to Westminster Gate I presently went." 

This is undoubtedly the Water-gate ; and, without 
describing anything beyond the cooks, whom he 
found busy with their bread and beef at the gate, 
*' when the sun was at high prime," he adds, 

" Then unto London I did me hie." 

By water he no doubt went, for 'through Charing 
he would have made a day's journey. Wanting 
money, he has no choice but to return to the 
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country ; and having to go *' into Kent," he 
applies to the watermen at Billingsgate : — 

<* Then hied I me to Billingsgate, 

And one cried hoo — go we hence : 
I praj'd a bargeman, for God's sake, 
That he would spare me mj expense. 
Thou scap'st not here, quoth he, under two pence." 

"We have a corroboration of the accuracy of this 
picture in Lambarde's * Perambulation of Kent.' 
The old topographer informs us that in the time 
of Richard II. the inhabitants of Milton and 
Qravesend agreed to carry in their boats, from 
London to Gravesend, a passenger, with his truss 
or farthell, for two-pence. 

The poor Kentish suitor, without two-pence in 
his pocket to pay the Gravesend bargeman, takes 
his solitary way on foot homeward The gate 
where he was welcomed with the cry of hx)0 — ho, 
ahoy — ^was the great landing-place of the coasting- 
vessels ; and the king here anciently took his toll 
upon imports and exports. The Kentishman 
comes to Billingsgate from Comhill ; but it was 
not an uncommon thing for boats, even in those 
times, to accomplish the feat of passing through 
the fall occasioned by the narrowness of the arches 
of London Bridge ; and the loss of life in these 
adventures was not an unfrequent occurrence. 
Gifford, in a note upon a passage in Ben Jonson^s 
* Staple of News,' says somewhat pettishly of the 
old bridge, "had an alderman or a turtle been 
lost there, the nuisance would have been long 
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since removed." A greater man than an alder- 
man — John Mowbray, the second Duke of Norfolk 
— nearly perished there in 1428. But there were 
landing-places in abundance between Westminster 
and London Bridge, so that a danger such as this 
was not necessary to be incurred. When the un- 
fortunate Eleanor Cobham, Duchess of Gloucester, 
was condemned to do penance in London in three 
open places, on three several days, she was brought 
by water from Westminster ;. and on the 13th 
November, 1440, was put on shore at the Temple 
bridge; on the 15th, at the Old Swan; and, on 
the 17th, at Queenhithe. Here, exactly four 
centuries ago, we have the same stairs described 
by the same names as we find at the present day. 
Hie Old Swan (close to London Bridge) was the 
Old Swan in the time of Henry VI., as it con- 
tinued to be in the time of Elizabeth. If we turn 
to the earliest maps of London we find, in the 
same way, Broken Wharf, and Paul's Wharf, and 
Essex Stairs, and Whitehall Stairs. The abiding- 
places of the watermen appear to have been as 
unchanging as their thoroughfare — the same river 
ever gliding, and the same inlets from that broad 
and cheerful highway to the narrow and gloomy 
streets. 

The watermen of London, like every other class 
of the people, were once musical ; and their " oars 
kept time " to many a harmony, which, if not so 
poetical as the song of the gondoliers, was full of 
the heart of merry England. The old city chro- 
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nicler, Fabyan, tells us that John Norman, Mayor 
of London (he held this dignity in 1454), was 
" the first of all mayors who brake that ancient 
and old -continued custom of riding to Westminster 
upon the morrow of Simon and Jude's day." John 
Norman *^wa8 rowed thither by water, for the 
which the waterman made of him a roundel, or 
song, to his great praise, the which began — 

* Row the boat, Norman, row to thy leman/" 

The watermen's ancient chorus, as we collect from 
old ballads, was 

** Heave and how, rumbelow ;" 

and their burden was still the same in the time of 
Henry VIII., not forgetting, " Row the boat, Nor- 
man." * Well might the first i5aayor who carried 
the pomp of the city to the great Thames, and 
made 

" The barge he sat in, like a bumish'd throne, 
Burn on the water." 

deserve the praises of watermen in all time I We 
could willingly spare many more intrinsically valu 
able things than the city water-pageant ; for it 
takes us even now into the old forms of life ; and 
if it shows us more than all other pageants some- 
thing of the perishableness of power and dignity, 
it has a fine antique grandeur about it, and tells 
us that London, and what belongs to London, are 
not of yesterday. 

• Skelton. 
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We every now and then turn up in the old 
Chronicles, and Memoirs, and Letters that have 
been rescued from mice and mildew, some graphic 
description of the use of the river as the common 
highway of London. These old writers were noble 
hands at scene-painting. What a picture Hall 
gives us of the populousness of the Thames I — the 
perfect contrast to Wordsworth's 

** The riYer glideth at his own sweet will" — 

in the story which he tells us of the Archbishop of 
York, after leaving the widow of Edward IV. in 
the sanctuary of Westminster, sitting "alone below 
on the rushes, all desolate and dismayed," return- 
ing home to York Place in the dawning of the 
day; "and when he opened his windows and 
looked on the Thames, he might see the river full 
of boats of the Duke of Gloucester his servants, 
watching that no person should go to sanctuary, 
nor*none should pass unsearched." Cavendish, in 
his * Life of Wolsey,' furnishes as graphic a descrip- 
tion of the great Cardinal hurrying to and fro won 
the highway of the Thames, between his imperious 
master and the injured Katharine, when Henry 
had become impatient of the tedious conferences 
of the Court at Blackfriars sitting on the question 
of his divorce, and desired to throw down with 
the strong hand the barriers that kept him from 
the Lady Anne : — " Thus this court passed from 
session to session, and day to day, in so much that 
a certain day the King sent for my lord at the 
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breaking up one day of the court to come to him 
into Bridewell And to accomplish his command- 
ment he went unto him, and being there with him 
in communication in his grace's privy chamber 
from eleven untU twelve of the clock and past 
at noon, my lord came out and departed from the 
King, and took his barge at the Black Friars, and 
so went to his house at Westminster, The Bishop 
of Carlisle, being with him in his barge, said imto 
him (wiping the sweat from his face), * Sir,' quoth 
he, 4t is a very hot day/ * Yea,' quoth my Lord 
Cardinal, * if ye had been as well chafed as I have 
been within this hour, ye would say it were very 
hot.' " Between Westminster and the Tower, and 
the Tower and Greenwich, the Thames was espe- 
cially the royal road. When Henry VII. willed the 
coronation of his Queen Elizabeth, she came from 
Greenwich attended by " barges freshly furnished 
with banners and streamers of silk." When 
Henry VIII. avowed his marriage with Anne 
Bolejm, she was brought by "all the crafts of 
London" from Greenwich to the Tower, "trumpets, 
shawms, and other divers instruments, all the way 
playing and making great melody." The river 
was not only the festival highway, but the more 
convenient one, for kings as well as subjects. Hall 
tells us, "This year (1536), in December, was the 
Thames of London all frozen over, wherefore the 
king's majesty, with his beautiful spouse Queen 
Jane, rode throughout the city of London to 
Greenwich." The interesting volume of the 
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.'Privy Purse Expenses of Henry VIII/ contains 
item upon item of sums paid to watermen for 
waiting with barge and boat The bargis was 
evidently always in attendance upon the king ; 
and the great boat was ever busy, moving house- 
hold stuflf and servants from Westminster to Green- 
wich or to Richmond. In 1531 we have a curious 
evidence of the king being deep in his polemical 
studies, in a record of payment "to John, the 
king's bargeman, for coming twice from Greenwich 
to lipvk Place with a great boat with books for the 
king." We see the ** great Eliza " on the Thames, 
in all her pomp, as Raleigh saw her out of his 
prison-window in the Tower, in 1 592, as described 
in a letter from Arthur Gorges to Cecil : — " Upon a 
report of her majesty's being at Sir George Carew's, 
Sir W. Raleigh having gazed and sighed a long 
time at his study-window, from whence he might 
discern the barges and boats about the Blackfriars 
stairs, suddenly he brake out into a great dis- 
temper, and sware that his enemies had on purpose 
brought her majesty thither to break his gall in 
sunder with Tantalus' torment, that when she 
went away he might see death before his eyes; 
with many such-like conceits. And, as a man 
transported with passion, he swore to Sir George 
Carew that he would disguise himself, and get into 
a pair of oars to ease his mind with but a sight of 
the queen." In the time of Elizabeth and the 
First James, and onward to very recent days, the 
North bank of the Thames was studded with the 
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palaces of the nobles; and each palace had its 
landing-place and its private retinue of barges and 
wherries; and many a freight of the brave and 
beautiful has been borne, amidst song and merri- 
ment, from house to house, to join the masque and 
the dance ; and many a wily statesman, muffled in 
his cloak, has glided along unseen in his boat to 
some dark conference with his ambitious neighbour. 
Nothing could then have been more picturesque 
than the Strand, with its broad gardens, and lofty 
trees, and embattled turrets and pinnacles. Upon 
the river itself, busy as it was, fleets of swans were 
ever sailing ; and they ventured unmolested into 
that channel which is now narrowed by vessels 
from every region. Paulus Jovius, who died in 
1552, describing the Thames, says, "This river 
abounds in swans, swimming in flocks ; the sight 
of whom and their noise are vastly agreeable to 
the fleets that meet them in their course." Shaks- 
pere must have seen this sight, when he made 
York compare the struggle of his followers at the 
battle of Wakefield to a swan encountering a tidal 
stream : — 

" As I have seen a swan, 
With bootless labour swim against the tide, 
And spend her strength with over-matching waves."* 

But there Were those, during three Centuries, to 
whom the beauties of the silent highway could 
have oflfered no pleasure. The Thames was the 
road by which the victim of despotism came from 

• Henry VI., part III. 
VOL. I. G 
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the Tower to Westminster Hall, in most cases t<J 
return to his barge with the edge of the axe 
towards his face. One example is enough to 
suggest many painful recollections. When the 
Duke of Buckingham was conducted from his 
trial to the barge, " Sir Thomas Level desired him 
to sit on the cushions and carpet ordained for him. 
He said, ' Nay ; for when I went to Westminster 
I was Duke of Buckingham ; now I am but Edward 
Bohun, the most caitiff of the world.' * But these 
exhibitions, frequent as they were, occupied little 
of the thoughts of those who were moving upon 
the Thames, in hundreds of boats, intent upon 
business or amusement. In the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the river was at the height of 
its glory as the great thoroughfare of London. 
Howel maintains that the river of Thames hath 
jiot her fellow, " if regard be had to those forests 
of masts which are perpetually upon her ; the 
variety of smaller wooden bottoms playing up and 
down ; the stately palaces that are built upon both 
sides of her banks so thick ; which made divers 
foreign ambassadors aflSrm that the most glorious 
sight in the world, take water and land together, 
was to come upon a high tide from Gravesend, 
and shoot the bridge to Westminster."-f- Of the 
*' smaller wooden bottoms/* Stow computes that 
there were in his time as many as two thousand ; 
and he makes the very extraordinary statement, 

* Hall. t Loodinopolis, p. 403, 
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that there were forty thousand watermen upon the 
rolls of the company, and that they could furnish 
twenty thousand men for the fleet. The private 
watermen of the court and of the nobility were 
doubtless included in this large number. It is 
evident, from the representations of a royal pro- 
cession in the early times of James I., that, even 
on common occasions, the sovereign moved upon 
the Thames with regal pomp, surrounded with 
many boats of guards and musiciana 

The Inns of Court, too, filled as they were not 
only with the great practitioners of the law, but 
with thousands of wealthy students, gave ample 
employment to the watermen. Upon the marriage 
of the Princess Elizabeth to the Palatine, in 1613, 
the gentlemen of the Inner Temple and Gray's Inij 
presented a sumptuous masque at court " These 
maskers, with their whole train in all triumphant 
manner and good order, took barge at Winchester 
Stairs, about seven of the clock that night, and 
^•owed to Whitehall against the tide : the chjef 
maskers went in the king's barge, royally adorned, 
and plenteously furnished with a great number of 
great wax lights, that they alone made a glorious 
show : other gentlemen went in the prince's hsiige, 
and certain other went in other fair bpxges, and 
were led by two admirals : besides all these, they 
had four lusty warlike galleys to convoy and attend 
them; each barge and galley, being replenished 
with store of torch-lights, made so rare 9,nd brave a 
show upon the water, as the like was ©ever seen 

G 2 
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upon the Thames."* When Charles was created 
Prince of Wales, in 1616, he came from Bam Elms 
to Whitehall in great aquatic state. In 1 625, when 
Henrietta Maria arrived in London (June 16), 
** the king and queen in the royal barge, with many 
other barges of honour and thousands of boats, 
passed through London Bridge to Whitehall ; in- 
finite numbers, besides these, in wherries, standing 
in houses, ships, lighters, western barges, and on 
each side of the shore."f What a contrast does 
this splendour and rejoicing present to the scene 
which a few years disclosed I — " The barge- 
Windows," (says Mr. Mead, the writer of this 
letter,) "notwithstanding the vehement shower, 
were open : and all the people shouting amain. 
She put out her hand, and shaked it unto them.'^ 
The Whitehall, to which the daughter of Henri 
Quatre was thus conveyed, had another tale to tell 
in some twenty-three years ; and the long tragedy 
of the fated race of the Stuarts almost reaches its 
catastrophe, when, in a cold winter night of 1688, 
the wife of James II. takes a common boat at 
Whitehall to fly with her child to some place of 
safety ; and when in a few weeks later the fated 
king steps into a barge, surrounded by Dutch 
guards, amidst the triumph of his enemies, and the 
pity even of those good men who blamed his ob- 
stinacy and rashness: "I saw him take barge," 
says Eveljna, — *' a sad sight." But let us turn from 

* Howes* Continuation of Stow* s Annals, p. 1007. 
t £ili8*s Letters, vol. ill. p. 196. 
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political changes to those more enduring revolu- 
tions which changes of manners produce. 

We have before us a goodly folio volume of some 
six or seven hundred pages, closely printed, and 
containing about seventy thousand lines, for the 
most part of heroic verse, entitled " All the Works 
of John Taylor, the Water-Poet, being sixty and 
three in number, collected into one volume by the 
Author." John Taylor, who made this collection 
of his tracts in 1630, was literally a Thames water- 
man, working daily for his bread. The waterman's 
verses are not so ambitious as those of the Venetian 
gondolier, Antonio Bianchi, who wrote an epic 
poem in twelve cantos ; but they possess a great 
deal of rough vigour, and altogether open to us very 
curious views of London manners in the early part 
of the seventeenth century. Taylor is never ashamed 
of his trade ; and he cannot endure it to be sup- 
posed that his waterman's vocation is incompatible 
with the sturdiest assertion of his rights to the 
poetical dignity. In one of his controversies — for 
he generally had some stiff quarrel on hand with 
witlings who looked down upon him — he s^,ys, ad- 
dressing William Fennor, **the king's rhyming 
poet,'' 

•* Thou say'st that Poetry descended is 
From Poverty : thou tak'st thy mark amiss. 
In spite of weal or woe, or want of pelf, 
It is a kingdom of content itself,** 

Such a spirit would go fax to make a writer whose 
works would be worth looking at two centuries after 
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the praise or abuse of his contemporaries was for- 
gotten ; and so homely John Taylor, amongst the 
race of satirists and manner-painters, is not to be 
despised. " The gentleman-like sculler at the Hope 
on the Bankside ' (as he makes Fennor call him) 
lived in a poetical atmosphere. He probably had 
the good fortune to ferry Shakspere from White- 
hall to Paris Garden ; he boasts of his acquaintance 
with Ben Jonson: and the cause of his great 
quarrel with Fennor is thus set forth : " Be it 
known Unto all men, that I, John Taylor, water- 
man, did agree with William Fennor (who arro- 
gantly and falsely entitles himself the King's 
Majesty *s Rhyming Poet) to answer me at a trial 
of wit, on the 7th of October last, 1614, at the 

Hope Stage on the Bankside ; and 

when the day came that the play should have been 
performed, the house being filled with a great 
audience who had spent their money extra^ 
ordinarily, then this companion for an ass ran 
away and left me for a fool, amongst thousands of 
critical censurers." Taylor had taken his water- 
man's position in a spot where there was a thriving 
trade. The Bankside was the landing-place to 
which the inhabitants of Westminster, and of the 
Strand, and of London west of Paul's, would daily 
throng in the days of the Drama's glory ; when 
the Globe could boast of the highest of the land 
amongst its visitors ; when Essex and Southamp- 
ton, out of favour at court., repaired thither to 
listen, unsatiated, to the lessons of the great master 
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of philosophy ; when crowds of earnest people, not 
intent only upon amusement, went there to study 
their country's history, or learn the " humanities ** 
in a school where the poet could dare to proclaim 
universal truths in an age of individual dissimula- 
tion ; and when even the idle profligate might for 
a moment forget his habits of self-indulgence, and 
be aroused into sympathy with his fellows, by 
the art which then triumphed, and still triumphs, 
over all competition. Other places of amusement 
were on the Bankside — the Paris Garden, the Rose, 
and the Hope playhouses ; and in earlier times, and 
even when the drama had reached its highest point 
of popular attraction, on the same spot were the 
"Bear-houses" — places of resort not only for 
the rude multitude, but to which Elizabeth carried 
the French ambassador to exhibit the courage of 
English bull-dogs. Imagine Southwark the peculiar 
ground of summer theatres and drci^ with no 
bridge but that of London, and we may easily 
understand that John Taylor sang the praises of the 
river with his whole heart : — 

" But noble Thames, whilst I can hold a pen, 
I will divulge thy glory unto men : 
Thou, in the morning when my coin is scant. 
Before the evening doth supply my want."* 

But the empire of the watermen was destined to 
be invaded; and its enemies approached to its 
conquest, after the Tartarian fashion, with mighty 

* Prsise of Hemp-seed. 
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chariots crowded with multitudes. Taylor was not 
slow to complain of this change. In his * Thief/ 
published in 1 622, he tells us that, 

" When Queen Elizabeth came to the crown, 
A coach in England then wa» scarcely known ;" 

a»nd he adds, *• 'tis pot fit " that 

" Fulsome madams, and new scurvy squires, 
Should jolt the streets at pomp, at their desires. 
Like great triumphant Tamburlaines, each day. 
Drawn with the pamper'd jades of Belgia, 
That almost all the streets are chok'd outright, 
Where men can hardly pass, from mom till night, 
Whilst watermen want work." 

lu a prose tract, published in the following year, 
Taylor goes forth to the attack upon " coaches " 
with great vehemence, but with a conviction that 
his warfare will not be successful : " I do not in- 
veigh against any coaches that belong to persons 
of worth or quality, but only against the caterpillar 
swarm of hirelings. They have undone Tay poor 
trade, whereof I am a member; and though I look 
for no reformation, yet I expect the benefit of an 
old proverb, 'Give the losers leave to speak/"* 
He maintains that " this infernal swarm of trade- 
spillers (coaches) have so overrun the land that we 
can get no living upon the water ; for I dare truly 
affirm that every day in any term, especially if 
the court be at Whitehall, they do rob us of our 
livings, and carry five himdred sixty fares daily 

♦ The World runs on Wheels. 
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from us." This is a very exact computation, 
formed perhaps upon personal enumeration of the 
number of hired coaches passing to Westminster. 
He naturally enough contrasts the quiet of his own 
highway with the turmoil of the land-thoroughfare : 
" I pray you look into the streets, and the cham- 
bers or lodgings in Fleet Street or the Strand, how 
they are pestered with them (coaches), especially 
after a mask or a play at the court, where even 
the very earth quakes and trembles, the casements 
shatter, tatter, and clatter, and such a confused 
noise is made, so that a man can neither sleep, 
speak, hear, write, or eat his dinner or supper quiet 
for them." The irruption of coaches must have 
been as fearful a calamity to John Taylor and his 
fraternity in those days, as the establishment of 
railroads has been to postmasters and postboys in 
our own. These transitions diminish something of 
the pleasure with which we must ever contemplate 
a state of progress ; but the evil is temporary and 
the good is permanent, and when we look back 
upon the past we learn to estimate the evil and the 
good upon broad principles. Half-a-century hence, 
a London without railroads, that inns and stages 
might be maintained, would appear as ludicrous a 
notion as that of a London without carriages, that 
John Taylor might row his wherry in prosperity, 
gladdened every day by the smiles of ladies, "whose 
ancient lodgings were near St. Katherine's, the 
Bankside, Lambeth Marsh, Westminster, White - 
fryars, Coleharbor, or any other place near the 
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Thames, who were wont to take a boat and air 
themselves upon the water." 

Of the elder vehicles that preceded coaches, whe- 
ther rejoicing in the name of chare, car, chariot, 
caroch, or whirlicote, we have little here to say. Their 
dignity was not much elevated above that of the 
waggon ; and they were scarcely calculated to move 
about the streets of London, which are described in 
a Paving Act of 1539 as "very foul, and full of 
pits and sloughs, very perilous and noyous, as well 
for the king's subjects on horseback as on foot, and 
with carriages." There appears little doubt that 
the coach first appeared about 1564 ; although the 
question was subsequently raised " whether the 
devil brought tobacco into England in a coach, or 
else brought a coach in a fog or mist of tobacco."* 
Stow thus describes the introduction of this novelty, 
which was to change the face of English society : 

"In the year 1564, Gkdlliam Boonen, a Dutch- 
man, became the queen's coachman ; and was the 
first that brought the use of coaches into England. 
After a while, divers great ladies, with as great 
jealousy of the queen's displeasure, made them 
coaches, and rid up and down the countries in 
them, to the great admiration of all the beholders ; 
but then by little and little they grew usual among 
the nobility and others of sort, and within twenty 
years became a great trade of coach -making." 

In little more than thirty years a Bill was brought 
into Parliament " to restrain the excessive use of 
coaches." 

♦ Taylor. 
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One of the most signal examples we can find of 
the growing importance of the middle classes is ex- 
hibited in their rapid appropriation to their own 
use of the new luxury which the highest in the 
land ventured at first to indulge in, timidly, and 
with "jealousy *' of the queen's displeasure. It was 
in vain that Parliament legislated against their 
** excessive use ;** it was equally in vain that the 
citizens and citizens* wives who aspired to ride in 
them, were ridiculed by the wits and hooted by the 
mob. As in the diffusion of every other conveni- 
ence or luxury introduced by the rich, the distinc- 
tion of riding in a coach soon ceased to be a dis- 
tinction. The proud Duke of Buckingham, seeing 
that coaches with two horses were used by all, and 
that the nobility had only the exclusive honour of 
four horses, set up a coach with six horses ; and 
then "the stout Earl of Northumberland" esta- 
blished one with eight horses** Massinger, in 
"The City Madam," exhibits Anne Frugal de- 
manding of her courtly admirer — 

" My caroch 
Drawn by six Flanders mares, my coachman, groom. 
Postillion, and footmen." 

The high-bom and the wealthy soon found that 
those who had been long accustomed to trudge 
through the miry streets, or on rare occasions to 
bestride an ambling nag, would make a ready way 
with money to appropriate the new luxury to 

• See Wilson's Memoirs. 
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themselves. Coaches soon came to be hired. 
They were to be found in the suburban districts and 
in inns within the town. Taylor (he writes in 
1623) says, "I have heard of a gentlewoman who 
sent her man to Smithfield from Charing Cross, to 
hire a coach to carry her to Whitehall ; another 
did the like from Ludgate-hill, to be carried to 
see a play at the Blackfriars." He imputes this 
anxiety for the accommodation of a coach to the 
pride of the good people, and he was probably right. 
He gives us a ludicrous example of the extent of 
this passion in the case of " two leash of oyster- 
wives," who ** hired a coach to carry them to the 
green-goose fair at Stratford-the-Bow ; and as they 
were hurried betwixt Aldgate and Mile-end, they 
were so be-madam'd, be-mistress'd, and ladyfied by 
the beggars, that the foolish women began to swell 
with a proud supposition or imaginary greatness, 
and gave all their money to the mendicanting 
canters/'* The rich visitors who came to London 
from the country were great employers of coaches ; 
and Taylor tells us that the ** Proclamation con- 
cerning the retiring of the gentry out of the city into 
their countries " somewhat " cleared the streets of 
these way-stopping whirligigs ; for a man now might 
walk without bidding StaTid up, ho ! by a fellow 
that can scarcely either go or stand himsel£"f It 
is easy to conceive that in those days of ill-paved 
and narrow streets the coaches must have been a 

♦ World runs on Wheels, p. 239. f Id. 
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great impediment to the goings-on of London 
business. Our Water-Poet is alive to all these in- 
conveniences : " Butchers cannot pass with their 
cattle for them ; market folks, which bring provision 
of victuals to the city, are stopped, stayed, and 
hindered; carts or wains, with their necessary 
wares, are debarred and letted ; the milk -maid's 
ware is often spilt in the dirt ;" and then he de- 
scribes how the proud mistresses, sitting in their 
" hell-cart " (Evelyn tells us this was the Londoner's 
name for a coach long after), ride grinning and 
deriding at the people " crowded and shrouded up 
against stalls and shops." D'Avenant, some forty 
or fifty years later, notices the popular feeUng: 
" Master Londoner, be not so hot against coaches." 
But the coaches flourished, in spite of the populace. 
The carman might drive up against them, and the 
coachman, *' with six nobles sitting together/' might 
be compelled to " stop, and give place to as many 
barrels of beer."* They flourished, too, in spite of 
the roads, ** It is a most uneasy kind of passage 
in coaches on the paved streets of London, wherein 
men and women are so tost, tumbled, jumbled, 
rumbled, and crossing of kennels, dimghills, and 
uneven ways."t It is affirmed in a pamphlet 
quoted by Markland, entitled " Coach and Sedan," 
that in 1636 the coaches "in London, the suburbs, 
and within four miles compass without, are reckoned 
to the number of six thousand and odd." 

It was two years before the date of this calcula- 

* D*Av?nant. f Taylor. 
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tion that the first hackney-coach eta/nd was esta- 
blished in London. Garrard thus describes it in a 
letter to Strafford: "I cannot omit to mention 
any new thing that comes up amongst us though 
never so trivial : here is one Captain Baily, he hath 
been a sea captain, but now lives on the land, about 
this city, where he tries experiments. He hath 
erected, according to his ability, some four hackney- 
coaches, put his men in livery, and appointed them 
to stand at the May-pole in the Strand, giving them 
instructions at what rates to carry men into several 
parts of the town, where all day they may be had. 
Other hackney -men seeing this way, they flocked 
to the same place, and perform their journeys at 
the same rate. So that sometimes there is twenty 
of them together, which disperse up and down, that 
they and others are to be had everywhere, as water- 
men are to be had by the water-side. Everybody 
is much pleased with it For, whereas before 
coaches could not be had but at great rates, now a 
man may have one much cheaper"* 

Writing two months after, the same retailer of 
news says, "here is a proclamation coming forth 
about the reformation of Hackney-coaches, and 
ordering of other coaches about London. One 
thousand nine hundred was the number of hackney- 
coaches of London, base lean jades, unworthy to be 
seen in so brave a city, or to stand about a king's 
court." In 1635 he writes, "Here is a proclama- 
tion coming forth, to prohibit all hackney-coaches 

* Strafford's Letters, vol. i. p. 227. 
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clamour and noise of it was so extravagant, that 
the people would rail on him in the streets, 
loathing that men should be brought to as servile 
a condition as horses." The very year of the expe- 
dition of Charles and Buckingham to Spain, 1623, 
was Massinger's * Bondman' produced. Charles 
and the favourite returned to London early in 
October ; the play was first acted on the 3rd of 
December* It contains these lines : — 

" *Ti8 a strong-limbM knave : 
My father bought him for my sister's litter, — 
pride of wom^n ! Coaches are too common ; 
They surfeit in the happiness of peace, 
And ladies think they keep not state enough 
If, for their pomp and ease, they are not borne 
In triumph on men's shoulders** 

Gilchrist and Gifford think that this Was an allu- 
sion to Buckingham. If so, and there can be little 
doubt of the matter, the vain favourite must have 
paraded with his new luxury, " degrading English- 
men into slaves and beasts of burden " (as a writer 
of that day expresses himself), upon the instant of 
his return. 

But the popular clamour was as ineffectual 
against the chairs as against the coaches. In 
1634, Garrard, writing to Lord Strafford, says, 
" Here is also another project for carrying people up 
and down in close chairs, for the sole doing whereof 
Sir Sander Buncombe, a traveller, now a pen- 
sioner, hath obtained a patent from the King, and 
hath forty or fifty making ready for use." The 
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coachmen and the chairmen soon got up a pretty 
quarrel ; and in 1636 we find published the amus- 
ing tract, entitled ' Coach and Sedan, pleasantly 
disputing for place and precedence.' The title 
exhibits to us the form of the sedan, with its 
bearers touting for castom— and we have a de- 
scription of the conveyance and its men, which, 
with the engraving which accompanies it, clearly 
enough shows that the chairmen no longer bore the 
" litter " on their shoulders, palanquin-fashion, but 
that they quickly adopted the mode of carrying 
which lasted for two hundred years. 

The revolutions of half-a-century made wonder- 
ful changes in the aspect of the Thames. The 
Restoration found the famous old theatres swept 
away, and the ancient mansions towards the east 
invaded by the traders. Wharfs took the place of 
trim gardens ; and if the nobleman still kept his 
state-boat, the dirty coal-barge was anchored by 
its side. D'Avenant has given a description of this 
state of things, which he puts into the mouth of a 
Frenchman : — 

'* You would think me a malicious traveller if I 
should still gaze on your mis-shapen streets and 
take no notice of the beauty of your river ; there- 
fore I will pass the importunate noise of your 
watermen (who snatch at fares as if they were to 
catch prisoners, plying the gentry so uncivilly, as if 
they never had rowed any other passengers but 
bear-wards), and now step into one of your peascod- 
boats, whose tilts are not so sumptuous as the roofs 

VOL. I. H 
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of gondolas, nor, when you are within, are you at 
the ease of citaise a bras. The commodity and 
trade of your river belongs to yourselves ; but give 
a stranger leave to share in the pleasure of it, 
which will hardly be in the prospect or freedom of 
air ; unless prospect, consisting of variety, be made 
up with here a palace, there a wood-yard, here a 
garden, there a brewhouse; here dwells a lord, 
there a dyer, and between both duomo comune. 
If freedom of air be inferred in the liberty of the 
subject, where every private man hath authority, 
for his own profit, to smoke up a magistrate, then 
the air of your Thames is open enough, because 
'tis equally free."* 

It is easy to perceive that during the progress 
of these changes— all indicating the advance of 
the middle classes, and the general extension of 
public accommodation and individual comfort — 
the river was every day becoming less and less 
a general highway for passengers. The streets 
from Westminster to St PauFs were paved after a 
fashion ; the foot-passenger could make his way, 
though with some danger and difficulty ; and the 
coach, though sometimes stuck in a hole, and 
sometimes rudely jostled by the brewer's cart, 
did progress through the Strand and Holbom. 
The time was approaching when the great capital 
would find out that one bridge was somewhat insuf- 
ficient, and that ferries and wherries were uncer- 

» Entertainment at Rutland House, D'Avenant's Works, 1673, p. 352. 
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tain and inconvenient modes of passage from one 
shore to another. 

Howel, amongst his enumeration of the attrac- 
tions of the city, says, " What variety of bowling- 
alleys there are ! " And when the idler was tired 
of this sport, and would turn his back even upon 
shuffle-board and cock-fighting, he had nothing to 
do but to step down to Queenhithe or the Temple, 
and have an afternoon of such recreation as can 
now only be found at a distance of five miles from 
London •Bridge. " Go to the river,"" continues 
Howel ; " what a pleasure it is to go thereon in 
the summer-time, in boat or barge ! or to go a 
floundering among the fishermen ! " Conceive an 
angler, stuck under one of the piers of Waterloo 
Bridge, patiently expecting to be rewarded with a 
salmon, or at least a barbel. Yet such things were 
a century ago. There are minute regulations of 
the " Company of Free Fishermen " to be observed 
in the western parts of the Thames, which clearly 
show that the preservation of the fish, even in the 
highway between London and Westminster, was a 
matter of importance ; and very stringent, there- 
fore, are the restrictions against using eel-spears, 
and wheels, and " angle-rods with more than two 
hooks." * There is a distinct provision that fisher- 
men were not to come nearer London Bridge than 
the Old Swan on the north bank, and St. Mary 
Overies on ^he south. Especially was enactment 
made that no person should " bend over any net, 

♦ Stow'u London, book 7, 

H 2 
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during the time of flood, whereby both salmons^ 
and other kind of fish, may be hindered from 
swimming upwards." Woe for the anglers ! The 
salmons and the swans have both quitted the bills 
of mortality ; and they are gone where there are 
dear runnels, and pebbly bottoms, and quiet nooks 
under shadowing oziers, and where the water-lily 
spreads its broad leaf and its snowy flower, and 
the sewer empties not itself to pollute every tide, 
and the never-ceasing din of human life is heard 
not, and the paddle of the steam-boat dashes no 
wave upon the shore. 
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THE YOUNGER SON. 



The L3rffe of Sir Peter Carewe, late of Mohonese 
Otrey, in the countie of Devon, Knyghte, whoe 
dyed at Rosse, in Irelande, the 27th of November, 
1575, was read to the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, November 29th, 1838. At that reading, 
the yawning must have been terrific — the sleep 
profound. This " Ljrffe " — " collected by John 
Vowell, al's Hoker, of the Cetie of Excester, Gent, 
partly upon the credyble reporte of others, and 
partly which he sawe and knewe hyme selffe "• — 
occupies fifty-eight quarto pages of the twenty- 
eighth volume of the ' Archseologia.' The world 
might have remained profoundly ignorant of the 
doings of Sir Peter Carewe, but for the exhumation 
of this MS. of John Vowell; and in truth this 
" Lyfife " might have shared the common fate of 
antiquarian discoveries— a digging-up, and a re- 
interment — had there not been some lasting and 
general interest in the narrative. The early his- 
toiy of Peter Carewe is a remarkable example of 
ancient educational discipline. His story comes 
unbidden before us, when we think that " wisdom 
doth live with children round her knees " — loving, 
and beloved. What was the daily life of a child 
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in the days of Henry the Eighth? Shadow of Peter 
CarewOj instruct us ! 



About the year 1626, there is stir in the house- 
hold of Thomas Hunte, draper, and Alderman of 
Exeter. Peter, a son of the worshipful Sir William 
Carewe, is expected to arrive, in charge of a faithful 
servant of the house, from Mohones Otrey. He is 
to lodge with Thomas Hunte, and daily to attend 
the grammar-school of the city. " Wife," says the 
alderman, " this is a heavy charge ; the boy, I am 
given to know, is pert and forward. He is the 
youngest son, and his father looks to his learning 
to bring him to some advancement. Sir William is 
a hard man. This is a h^avy charge/' 

The boy comes on horseback, the servant having 
a leading rein, greatly to Peter's annoyance. They 
stop at the draper's threshold. It is a mean 
wooden house ; but well stocked with West of 
England stuffs. " Welcome, young sir," quoth the 
draper's wife. "I am commanded by Sir Wil- 
liam," says the servant, " to require you to keep a 
close eye upon my young master. You are to 
stand in the place of his father. Master Hunte. 
He must have no rude companions : he must go 
straight from your house to the school, and from the 
school to your house. If he be truant, flog him ! " 
With this solace was Peter Carewe confided to the 
alderman. 

We see the shadow of poor Peter in the gram- 
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mar-school. One Freer is master ; he is counted 
to be a very hard and a cruel master. Daily is 
that unhappy boy lacerated ; no stripes can move 
him to learn. He sits doggedly with the open 
pages of " Syntaxis " before him ; but he will 
make no agreement between the nominative case 
and the verb. The noontide meal of Thomas Huute 
is by him neglected ; ho is off to the pleasant fields 
that lie around the city. He hath a book of ballads 
in his vest, which tells of the " actes and faits " of 
chivalry — of the knight's prowess, and the lady's 
love. Hunte in vain lectures — Freer in vain flogs. 
At last " he would never keep his school, but is 
daily truant, and always ranging." On a certain 
day good Thomas Hunte is seriously alarmed— the 
boy has been missing through a summer's morn- 
ing, noon, and eve. The alderman hath sent 
abroad to seek him, and, as twilight approaches, 
goes forth hiinself. Behind a buttress of the city 
wall is Peter hiding. " Oh, varlet ! " cries the furious 
draper, "have I caught you?" *'Not yet," re- 
plies the truant. The boy climbs the wall — he 
looks out from the top of the highest turret : " Let 
me be I Keep down. If you press upon me, I 
will surely cast myself headlong over the wall, 
and then I shall break my neck ; and thou shalt 
be hanged, because thou makest me to leap 
down." 

In a few days after, there is a strange sight in 
the streets of Exeter. Sir William Carewe has 
once more sat in the draper's best room. The boy 
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stands trembling before him. No word is spoken 
between father and son ; a servant is in the back- 
ground, with a chain and a collar. " Bind him/' 
is the one brief command. Through the streets of 
Exeter is the rebellious boy carried about, as one 
of his father's hoimds ; " and they lead him home to 
Mohones Otrey like a dog." The degradation 
does not end when the boy enters the house of his 
ancestors in this bestial guise. Does the pitying 
mother intercede for her youngest child ? If she 
does — and we see a dim shadow of a lady kneeling 
before a silent husband — that intercession is boot- 
less. Peter Carewe abides in a filthy outhouse, 
coupled to a hound. 

Violent remedies must necessarily be brief. Peter 
Carewe and the hound part comp^,ny. Another 
proof of the rebellious boy is to be made. He sits 
upon a form in St Paul's School, but he is still 
" more desirous of liberty than of learning ;" and 
" do the schoolmaster what he would, he in no 
wise can frame the yoimg Peter to smell to a book, 
or to like of any schooling." The father again 
comes to town. The siensible schoolmaster per- 
suades him to put his son to some active employ. 
In Paul's Walk is Sir William musing ; the boy 
standing in awe behind him. Sir William there 
meets with an old friend, then serving in the 
French court. This friend offers to take the boy 
for a page, and use him like a gentleman, and do 
as much for him as if he were his own child. The 
offer is accepted. The jGather is rid of his trouble- 
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some son — the son is freed from the terror of his 
father. 

Peter Carewe is for some time caressed by his 
new friend. He has gay clothes— feeds well — 
partakes of courtly exercises. And yet Peter is ill 
at ease. He is little suited for routine duties. He 
sinks, gradually from the hall to the stable. His 
fine apparel is worn and spent. His master will 
provide him no more. He becomes " a mulct, to 
attend his master's mules, and so in the order of a 
mulct did attend and serve his master. Howbeit, 
the young boy, having by these means some liberty, 
is contented with his estate." Oh, Peter ! we see 
thy shadow, as thou art roystering with thy brother 
mulets — learning their uncourtly language, treasure 
ing up their low experiences, but at length doing 
something useful. Thou hast work to do, and thou 
dost it. Thy real education is beginning. Thou 
hast hours of leisure, and then thou leamest many 
a virelay, and strt merry in the dance ; and thou 
readest for delight, and not at another's command 
— thou readest Froissart and Comines ; — gradually 
thou lookest back with shame on thy past obduracy. 
We see thy shadow weeping, for thou art thinking 
of thy mother. 

There is a gentleman come with letters of com- 
mendation from Henry VIII. to Francis I., and he 
is received of the French King, and has a charge of 
horse given him. It is John Carewe, of Haccombe, 
a kinsman to Sir William Carewe. He is riding 
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to the court, and, coming before the court-gate, 
where there are sundry lackeys and horse-boys 
plajdng together, he hears a boy call out, " Carewe 
Angloys ! Carewe Angloys ! " — " Which is Carewe 
Angloys ? " says John Carewe, of Haccombe. Come 
forth, our Peter! Thou art evil apparelled, thy 
clothes are all to-ragged and very simple, the stains 
of the stable are upon thee. Who art thou? 
" I am the youngest son of Sir William Carewe, 
of Devon, Knight. My name is Peter. I offended 
my father, who sent me here to be a page. My 
master was not pleased with me, and I am now a 
poor muleter." — "Thou injured boy, I will be to 
thee as a father." 

Peter Carewe is now a willing scholar. Kind- 
ness, which opened his heart, has fashioned his 
intellect. His kinsman and the bold boy have no 
break in their affections. They march together in 
the army which Francis I. sends against Charles V. 
On the march, John Carewe dies ; but Peter is not 
desolate. He has made friends. The Marquis of 
Saluces takes him into his company. At the siege 
of Pavia, Francis I. is taken prisoner, the Marquis 
is slain, the French army is scattered. In his 
rough career, Peter has attained that practical 
wisdom which the school of Exeter might have 
failed to teach him. He has learnt to act for him- 
self. He goes boldly to the Emperor's camp ; and 
becomes a favourite with the Prince of Orange. 
The boy that was coupled with a hound is grown 
into a young man, " so honest in his conditions, so 
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courteous in his behaviour, so forward in all honest 
exercises, and especially in all prowess and vir- 
tue, that he has stolen the hearts and gained the 
love of all persons unto him, and especially of the 
Princess." 

A few years pass on, and Peter Carewe is in 
England. He has come with letters from the 
Princess of Orange to the Court of Henry VIII. 
He is taken at once into favour ; for young Carewe 
'* has not only the French tongue, which is as na- 
tural to him as his own English tongue, but he k 
very witty, and full of life." And so, he is — first a 
henchman, and then one of the Privy Chamber. 
But Peter has natural longings, which hard usage 
has not extinguished. He asks permission to make 
a journey ; and he sets forth with a goodly com- 
pany of attendants. 

Sir William and Lady Carewe are sitting alone, 
in a parlour of their manor-house of Mohones 
Otrey. There is a trampling of horse without 
In a few minutes the door is opened, and a gentle- 
man, dressed in all the costly luxury of the period, 
and surrounded with the gayest of followers, falls 
upon his knees. " My father, my mother, your 
blessing ! " He holds out a letter. Sir William 
is dumb with surprise ; he with difficulty whispers 
to his wife, " It is Peter Carewe ! " — " No — no — 
my poor Peter is dead and forlorn." "Mother, 
father, it is indeed your Peter ! " 

Thus leave we the shadow of Peter Carewe. Of 
his after worth and greatness let the record of 
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Master Vowell suffice. He did creditable things 
on land and at sea. The latter chivalry produced 
many such heroea His shadow never comes before 
us in its panoply of loyalty and valour. But we 
have seen him, in an idle hour, as he is described 
by his biographer: — "The King himself being 
much delighted to sing, and Sir Peter Carewe 
having a pleasant voice, the King would very often 
use him to sing with him certain songs they call 
fremen * songs, as namely, ' By the bank as I lay,' 
and ' As I walked the wood so wild.' " 

♦ Quaere — threemenf The * three-man-song ' of *The Winter's 
Tale.' 
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HANG OUT YOUR LIGHTS. 



It was on the vigil of St John the Baptist, in the 
year 1510, that two young men wearing the dress 
of the King's Guard — the rich and picturesque uni- 
form which has survived the changes of three cen- 
turies, to linger about the court of England, and 
preserve its gorgeous dignity, however vulgarised 
ihto associations with beef-eaters and showmen — 
that two handsome and soldierly-looking yoimg 
men came to the water-gate at Westminster, and, 
in answer to the " Eastward-ho '* of the watermen, 
jumped into a common wherry. There were not 
many boats at the stairs, and those which were still 
unhired were very different in their appearance and 
their comforts from the royal barges which were 
moored at some little distance. The companions 
looked at each other with a peculiar expression 
before they sat down on the uncushioned and dirty 
bench of the wherry; but the boisterous laugh 
which burst forth from one of them appeared to 
remove all scruples, and the boat was soon adrift in 
the ebbing tide. 

The evening was very lovely. The last sunbeam 
was dancing on the waters, and the golden light 
upon the spires of the city was fast fading away. 
Suddenly, however, a redder light came up out of 
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the depths of the street, and wreaths of grey smoke 
mingled with the glare. The Thames was crowded 
with boats, and voices of merriment were heard 
amidst the distant sounds of drum and trumpet. 
The common stairs or bridges were thronged with 
people landing. The wherry in which sate the two 
guardsmen ran in to a private stair at Bridewell ; 
and, with the same hearty laugh, they stepped into 
a spacious garden. " Charles,'' said the more bois- 
terous of the companions, " this will be a snug nest 
for the right witty Almoner when Empson's head is 
off." In a few minutes a noble -looking person, 
dressed in a sober but costly suit, like a wealthy 
citizen, joined them, making a profound reverence. 
" No ceremony," exclaimed he of the loud voice ; 
and then, making an effort to speak low, "His 
Highness is safe in the palace, and we are two of 
his faithful guards who would see the Midsummer- 
watch set. Have you a dagger under your russet- 
coat, my good Almoner? for the watch, they say, 
does not fear the rogues any more than the gallows." 
It was Wolsey, then upon the lower rounds of the 
ladder of preferment, who answered Henry in the 
gay tone of his master. Brandon, who, in spite of 
his generous nature, did not quite like the accom- 
modating churchman, was scarcely so familiar with 
him. The three, however, all gaily enough passed 
onward through the spacious gardens of Empson's 
deserted palace, which covered the ground now 
known as Dorset Street and Salisbury Square ; and, 
with a master-key, with which the prosperous Al- 
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moner was already provided, they sallied forth into 
the public street, and, crossing Fleet Bridge, pur- 
sued their way towards West Cheap.* 

Ludgate was not closed. In the open space 
under the city-wall was an enormous bonfire, which 
was reflected from the magnificent steeple of Paul's. 
Looking up the hill there was another bonfire in 
the open space before the cathedral, which threw 
its deep light upon every pinnacle of the vast edifice, 
and gleamed in its many windows as if a thousand 
tapers were blazing within its choir and transepts* 
The street was full of light. Over the doorways of 
the houses were ** lamps of glass, with oil burning 
in them all the night;" and "some hung out 
branches of iron, curiously wrought, containing 
hundreds of lamps liglited at once.'* t Before the 
houses were tables set out, on which were placed 
ponderous cakes and flagons of ale and wine, " un- 
exercised by lungs \' and the sturdy apprentices, 
who by day were wont to cry " What lack ye V 
threw open their blue cloaks, disclosing their white 
hose, with a knowing look of independence, as 
they courteously invited the passer-by to partake of 
their dainties. Over the doors hung the delicate 

* " On Midsummer-Eve, at night, King Henry came privily into 
West Cheap, of London, being clothed in one of the coats of his 
guard." — (Stow*s * Annals* under date 1510.) It is not likely that 
Henry, though bold enough, would so far yield to the impulses which 
belong to a youth of nineteen as to go alone. Brandon had been his 
companion from childhood ; Wolsey had already learned to minister 
to his pleasures as one mode of governing him. The patent by which 
the great churchman obtained £mpson*s house is dated 1510. 

f Stow's Survey. 
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branches of the graceful birch, with wreaths of lilies 
and St-John's-wort; and there were suspended 
pots of the green orpine, in the bending of whose 
leaves the maiden could read her fate in love. 
Wending their way through the throng, the three 
men of the west felt, the two younger especially, 
something of that pleasure which human beings can 
scarcely avoid feeling at the sight of happiness in 
others. Henry whispered to Wolsey, " This is a 
merry land ;" and the courtier answered, ** You 
have made it so." 

The three visitors of the city moved slowly along 
with the dense crowd towards the Cross in West 
Cheap. They there stationed themselves. The 
liveries wjiich two of them wore would have secured 
them respect, if their lofty bearing had not appeared 
to command it The galleries of the houses and the 
windows were filled with ladies. Between the high 
gabled roofs stood venturous boys and servants. 
Tapestry floated from the walls* Within was ever 
and anon heard the cadence of many voices singing 
in harmony. Then came a loud sound of trumpets ; 
and a greater light than that of the flickering bon- 
fires was seen in the distance, and the windows 
became more crowded, and the songs ceased within 
the dwellings. 

The procession which was approaching was mag- 
nificent enough to afford the highest gratification 
to one at least of the three spectators that we have 
described. It suggested, however, the consideration 
that it did not belong to himself, and threw no 
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particular glory round his throne and person. But> 
nevertheless, his curiosity was greatly stimulated ; 
and that love of pomp which he had already begun 
to indulge, in processions, and jousts, and toumays, 
could not fail of receiving some delight from the 
remarkable scene that was before him. He was^ 
as Cavendish has described him, " a young, lusty, 
and courageous prince, entering into the flower of 
pleasant youth." His amusements were manly 
and intellectual, ''exercising himself daily in shoot- 
ing, singing, dancing, wrestling, casting of the bar, 
playing at the recorders, flute, virginals, and in 
setting of songs and making of ballads.'' * The 
future sensual tyrant is not readily seen in this de- 
scription. But here, on Midsummer-Eve, in 1510, 
was Henry standing beside the cross in West 
Cheap, and mixing unknown amongst his subjects, 
like the Haroon el-Basheed of the ' Thousand and 
One Nights.' Onward came the Marching Watch, 
winding into Cheap from the little conduit by 
Paul's Gate. Here, literally, 

** The front of Heaven was full of fiery shapes, 
Of burning cressets." 

The pitchy ropes borne aloft in iron frames sent up 
their tongues of fire and wreaths of smoke in vo- 
lumes which showed, afar oif, like the light of a 
burning city. Stow tells us that for the "furni- 
ture " of the Marching Watch there were appointed 
seven hundred cressets ; besides which every con- 
stable, amounting to two hundred and forty, had 
• Hall. 
VOL. L I 
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hk cresset £acb cresset had a man to bear it and 
another to serve it, so that the cresset train 
amounted in number to almost two thousand 
men. This was, indeed, dvic pomp upon a splen- 
did scale. A poet of the next century, whose name 
]g almost unknown in the ordinary catalogues of 
English poetry, but who has written with more 
elegance and taste than half of those we call classics 
— ^Richard Niccols, in a performance called * Lon- 
don's Artillery,* has the following very beautiful 
lines descriptive of the bonfires and cresset-lights 
of the great festival of the Summer Solstice : — 

" The wakeful shepherd by his flock in field, 
With wondeF at that time &r oT beheld 
The wantqa shine of thy triumphant fires 
Playing upon the tops of thy taU spires/' 

Mingled with the cresset-bearers came on two 
thousand men of the Marching Watch, some 
mounted and some on foot. There were ** demi- 
lances "^ on great horses ; gunners with their har- 
quebuses and wheel locks ; archers in white coats, 
with bows bent and sheafs of arrows by their 
sides ; pike-men in bright corslets ; and bill-men 
with aprons of mail Following these came the 
constables of the Watch, each in bright harness 
gleaming from beneath his scarlet jomet * and his 
golden chain, with his haachman following him, 
and his nmLstrel before him, and his cresset-light 
by his side ; and then came the waits of the city, 
and morris-dancers footing it to their merry notes ; 

* Probably scarf. 
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and then, in due order, the mayor himself on horse- 
back, and his sword-bearer, his henchmen, his har- 
nessed footmen, his giants, and his pageants. *^ The 
Sheriflfe' Watches,'* says Stow, "came one after 
the other in like order, but not so large in number 
as the Mayor s." Niccols, still apostrophising Lon- 
don, thus describes this part of the solemnity : — 

'* Thy goodly buildings, that till then did hide 
Their rich array, open'd their windows wide, 
Where kings, great peers, and many a noble dame. 
Whose bright, pearl-glittering robes did mock ike flame 
Of the Dight*rt homing lights, did sit to see 
How every senator, in his degree, 
Adom'd with shining gold and purple weeds, 
And stately mounted on rich-trapped steeds. 
Their guard attending, through the street^ did ride 
Before their foot-bands, grac'd with glittering pride 
Of rich gilt arms.** 

Onward swept the mighty cavalcade past the Cross 
at Cheap, along Comhill, and by Leadenhall to 
Aldgate. It was to return by Fenchurch Street 
and Gracious Street^ and again into Comhill and 
through Cheapside. The multitude thronged after 
it, but the three strangers remained almost alonew 
" This costs gold," said Wolsey. " And it is worth 
the cost," replied the king. " Would they fight," 
said Brandon, "these demilances and archers?" 
" Indeed they would," said Wolsey : and turning 
round to the king, " such men have fought with 
your Highness's grandsires ; and the cry of Clubs 
of the blue-cloaks is as fearful a rallying-cry as that 
of St George,'' " Come/' said the king, " we 

I 2 
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must homeward. Are the streets watched, or shall 
we have to knock a knave or two on the pate ? ' ■ 
The streets were watched. They again passed 
Ludgate ; and as they descended Fleet Hill they 
found the lamps still burning before the doors, 
but the hospitable tables were almost deserted. At 
due intervals stood a constable in bright harness, 
surrounded by his footmen and his cresset-bearer ; 
and as they went onward through Fleet Street, and 
looked to the right and left, up the narrow lanes, 
there was still the cresset gleaming on the armour. 
" We are safe to-night," said the king. " This is a 
glorious affair, and I shall bring her Highness to 
see it on St. Peter's Eve. How looks the city, my 
grave Almoner, on other than festival nights?'' 
" It is a melancholy place, yoiu- Highness. After 
curfew not a light to be seen : the one cresset in a 
street makes it more gloomy ; and masterless men 
cut purses in the dark, while the light-bearer tells 
the rogues where there is no watcL" " Ha I " ex- 
claimed the king. "This should be remedied,'* 
added the statesman. " The cost of one Midsum- 
mer-Eve would double the watch for the rest of the 
year." " Ho," said Harry, " hang up the thieves, 
and let the true men keep in their houses." " They 
break into the houses," said Wolsey. " We will 
tell our justices to spare none of them," replied the 
king. They were by this time at Temple Bar. 
There were three led-horses waiting, and a dozen 
foot men with lighted torches. Slowly they rode, 
for the way was rough, past St Clement's, and 
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through the Strand, and by Charing Cross to the 
palace gates. Here and there was seen a solitary 
bonfire, but there was no rush of population as in 
the city. The large palatial houses were dark and 
silent The river, which ever and anon lay spread 
before them as they looked upon it through the 
broad open spaces of its bank, was red with the 
reflection of the city fires. The courtier-priest was 
at his master's stirrup as he alighted ; and Henry 
whispered, " Come to me to-morrow. Our people 
want Empson's head, and the sooner you get his 
house the better." With a loud laugh his High- 
ness and Brandon vanished into an inner court o£ 
the palace, and the Almoner rode thoughtfully to 
his lodgings. 

During the reign of Henry VIII., as Harrison 
tells us, he hung up, of great thieves, of petty 
thieves, and rogues, three score and twelve thou- 
sand. This was a wholesale mode of dispensing 
with a preventive police, though we doubt whether 
the prison and the gallows were cheaper than 
lighting and watching. The same graphic pen, 
writing in 1586, adds: — "He seemed for a while 
greatly to have terrified the rest; but since his 
death the number of them is so increased, that, 
except some better order be taken, or the law 
already made be better executed, such as dwell in 
uplandish towns and little villages shall live but in 
small safety and rest" * London, we have no doubt, 
had a pretty equal share of discomfort and danger. 

* Description of England, book ii. chap. 11. 
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The time was passed when it could be enjoined, as 
by the statute of Edward I, **that none be so 
haxdy as to be found going or wandering about the 
streets of the city after curfew tolled at St. Martin's- 
le-Grand with sword or buckler or other arms for 
doing mischief, or whereof evil suspicion might 
arise, nor in any other manner, unless he be a great 
man or other lawful person of good repute, or their 
certain messengers, having their warrants to go 
from one to another, with lanthom in hand." The 
progress of industry had rendered it necessary that 
others besides great men and their accredited mes- 
sengers should go about at night, and not be con- 
sidered as malefactora Thirty years after the 
Midsummer- Eve of 1510, Henry VIIL put down 
the marching watch, " considering the great charges 
of the citizens :" but the good old lovers of pageantry 
would not so readily part with it, and it was several 
times attempted to be revived, till, in 1569, it was 
altogether abandoned ; and it was determined " in 
the room thereof to have a substantial standing 
watch for the safety and preservation of the city/'* 
It is curious, in these our own days of police and 
gas-lights, to look back to the means by which the 
safety and preservation of the city were secured. 
The watchman had gradually been transformed 
from a sturdy constable in harness into a venerable 
personage bearing halberd and lanthom. He had 
to deal with deaf listeners, and he therefore pro- 
claimed with a voice of command, "Lanthom!" 

• Stow's Survey. 
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But a lanlhom alone was a body without a soul, 
and he therefore demanded " a whole candle." To 
this the vital spark was to be given, and he con- 
tinued to exclaim, *' light" To render the mandate 
less individually oppressive, he went on to ctry, 
**Hang out your lights!" And that even tite 
sleepers might sleep no more, he ended with 
"Hear!" 

' Lanthorn, and a whole candle light t 
Hang out your lights 1 Hear 1 ' 

We are told by the chroniclers that, as early 
as 14!l6, the Mayor, Sir Henry Barton, ordered 
lanthorns and lights to be hanged out on the winter 
evenings betwixt Allhallows and Candlemas. Fw 
three centuries this practice subsisted, constantly 
evaded, no doubt, through the avarice and poverty 
of individual, sometimes probably disused alto- 
gether, but still the custom of London up to the 
time of Queen Anne. Theory of the watchman, 
" Hang out your lights," was an exhortation to the 
negligent, which probably they answered only by 
snores ; equally indifferent to their own safety and 
the public preservation. A worthy mayor in the 
time of Queen Mary provided the watchman with 
a bell, with which instrument he accompanied the 
music of his voice down to the days of the Com- 
mon wealtL The " Statutes of the Streets," in the 
time of Elizabeth, were careful enough for the 
preservation of silence in some things. They pre- 
scribed that '* no man shall blow any horn in the 
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nighfc, or wtistle after the hour of nine of the 
clock in the night, under pain of imprisonment ;" 
and -what was a harder thing to keep, they also 
forbad a man to make any " sudden outcry in the 
still of the night, as making any afiray, or beating 
his wife." Yet a privileged man was to go about 
knocking at doors and ringing his alarum — an in- 
tolerable nuisance if he did what he was ordered to 
do. But the watchmen were, no doubt, wise in 
their generation. With honest Dogberry they could 
not "see how sleeping should offend;" and after 
tiie watch was set, they probably agreed to " go sit 
upon the church-bench till two, and then all to- 
bed.'' Dekker, however, describes the bellman as 
a person of some activity — " the child of darkness ; 
a common night-walker ; a man that had no man 
to wait upon him, but only a dog ; one that was a 
disordered person, and at midnight would beat at 
men's doors, bidding them (in mere mockery) to 
look to their candles when they themselves were in 
their dead sleepa" Stow says that in Queen Mary's 
day one of each ward " began to go all night with 
a bell, and at every lane's end, and at the ward's 
«nd, gave warning of fire and candle, and to help 
the poor, and pray for the dead." This is the more 
poetical bellman of Milton's * H Penseroso :' — 

** Some still Femoved place will fit, 
Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom ; 
Far from all resoi*t of mirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth ; 
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Or the bellman's drowsy charm, 

To bless the doors from nightly harm." 

Herrick, also, has given us the verses of the bell- 
man of poetry, in one of the charming morsels of 
his * Hesperides :' — 

" From noise of scare-fires rest ye free, 
From murders, Benedicite ; 
From all mischances that may fright 
Your pleasing slumbers in the night, 
Mercy secure ye all, and keep 
The goblins from ye while ye sleep. 
Past one o'clock, and almost two ; 
My masters all, *Gbod day to you I ' " 

But, with or without a bell, the real prosaic watch- 
man continued to make the same demand as his 
predecessors for lights, through a long series of 
years ; and his demand tells us plainly that Lon- 
don was a city without lamps. But though he was 
a prosaic person, he had his own verses. He' 
addressed himself to the " maids.'' He exhorted 
them to make their lanthoms " clear and bright'' 
He told them how long their candles were expected 
to bum. And finally, like a considerate lawgiver^ 
he gave a reason for his edict. In a print, which 
is of the time of James I., we have a watchman 
represented, with the following lines underwrit- 
ten: — 

** A light here, maids! hang out your light, 

And see your horns be clear and bright, > 

That so your candle clear may shine, 

Continuing from six till nine ; 

That honest men that walk along 
; May see to pass safe without wrong." j 
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The making of lanthoms was a great trade in the 
early times. We clung to King Alfred's invention 
for the preservation of light with as reverend a love, 
during many centuries, as we bestowed upon his 
civil institutions. The horn of the favoured utensil 
was a very dense medium for illumination, but 
science had substituted nothing better ; and even 
when progressing people carried about a neat glass 
instrument with a brilliant reflector, the watchman 
held to his ponderous and murky relic of the past, 
making " night hideous " with his voice, while he 
made " darkness visible " with his lanthom. But, 
as we see, in the early days of lanthoms, when the 
cresset was being superseded by " Hang out your 
'lights," there was a wonderful demand for these 
commodities, and upon the maids and their mis- 
tresses, who were nightly appealed to for the 
provision of the external light that was to protect 
the ward from thieves a^d murderers, must have 
rested a very serious responsibility of keeping 
" horns clear and bright,'* and securing the candle 
against "chinks," either made by "time" or bad 
manufacturers. 

Paris was in the same condition as London for a 
long period. The nightly passengers through the 
streets walked about with lanthoms ; and it was 
only in times of alai^n and imminent danger that 
ordinances were issued, commanding each occupier 
of a house to place a light in the window of his 
first floor. La Reinie, the first lieutenant-general 
of police, introduced public lanthoms in 1667. 
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This was liailed as a great event, for a medal was 
struck upon the occasion, bearing the legend 
Urbia securitas et nitor. One lanthom, lighted 
with candles, in the middle of each street, and one 
at each end, constituted the amount of the security 
and splendour which Louis XIV. and his minister 
of police bestowed upon the Parisiana We cannot 
exactly say whether Boileau had composed his 
sixteenth Satire before this event, but about this 
period he describes the darkest wood as far less 
dangerous than the streets of Paris, in which the 
" lated traveller " would encounter four bandits as 
he turned a comer : — 

'* Le bois le pi as funeste et le molns fr^quent^ 
Est ai) prix de Paris un li«u de siirete, 
Malheur done a celiii qu'une affaire impr^vue 
Engage un peu trop tard au detour d*unc rue : 
Bient5t quatre bandits, lui serrant les cot^s, 
La bourse " 

. London was perhaps better ofl^ with its general 
system of private lights, however imperfect that 
system might be. In 1694, a licence was granted 
by the corporation to certain persons ** concerned 
and interested in glass-lights, commonly called or 
known by the name of convex lights," for the sole 
supply of the public lights in all public places in 
the city, for twenty-one years. Here, one would 
have thought, would have been the prosperous com- 
mencement of a system which would really have 
ensured safety to the inhabitants of London. But 
when the lease was expii^, we hear no more of 
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the glass-lights or convex- lights ; and every house- 
keeper whose house fronts any street or lane, and 
is of the rent of ten pounds, and every person 
having the charge of a public building, are each 
required and obliged, in every dark night, from the 
twenty-ninth of Septeiiiber until the twenty-fifth 
day of March, to hang out one or more lanthom 
or lanthoms, with sufficient cotton-wick candles 
lighted therein, and to continue the same burning 
in every such dark night, from the hour of six 
until the hour of eleven of the same night. The 
act of Common Council which makes these pro- 
visions, tells us they are " for securing the houses 
against robbers and thieves, for the prevention 
of murder, and the conveniency of passengers." 
Glorious provisions, indeed, were they for accom- 
plishing those ends! When there were clouds 
over the moon, — and whole streets and portions of 
streets were without light, because the inhabitants 
were not rated at ten pounds — and there was no 
light at all after eleven o'clock, we must admire 
the sagacity of the civic authorities, who thus pro- 
posed to put down robbery and murder. Defoe, 
who, in many things, was a century before his age, 
published a pamphlet in 1729, wherein he sug- 
gested a plan "by which our streets will be so 
strongly guarded, and so gloriously ilhimvaated, 
that any part of London will be as safe and plea- 
sant at midnight, as at noonday, and burglary 
totally impracticable." London continued to be 
strongly gua/rded by its "ancient and most quiet 
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watchmen," for another hundred years ; and the 
authorities began to think of rendering the streets 
illuminated "with a convenient and sufficient 
number of glass-lamps/' not until they had gone up 
in terror to George II., to implore ** a speedy, rigor- 
ous, and exemplary execution of the laws upon the 
persons of oifenders." There was small diiference in 
social arrangements between the old days of " Hang 
out your lights," and those semi-modem days 
when society, pretending to be in the most civilised 
condition, was really going backwards in many of 
the essential matters that constitute the " salt of 
Hfe." 
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There was fear and trouble in London on the eve 
of May-day, in the ninth year of King Henry the 
Eighth. 

The sun was setting as John Best, the Mayor, 
hurried into the Guildhall, where the Aldermen, 
and the Recorder, and the SheriflFs had been sud- 
denly assembled. He spake to them with a tremu- 
lous voice, saying that he had just come from the 
great Cardinal, at York House, who had told him, 
of his own sure knowledge, that it was the intention 
of the young and riotous people to rise and distress 
the strangers ; and that the Cardinal had bid him 
go home, and wisely foresee that matter. 

Then uprose a worshipful man, and said, that 
the grievances of the citizens were very great, and 
that the blood of the apprentices might be stirred 
to avenge their masters. " For," said he, '* did I 
not hear Dr. Bell preach, on Easter Tuesday, and 
set forth how the aliens and strangers eat the 
bread from the poor fatherless children, and take 
the living from all the artificers, and the intercourse 
from all the merchants?" And then another wor- 
shipful man arose, and declared how he had heard 
John Lincoln, the broker, hold forth to a great 
crowd at the Porch of St Mary, Spital, that the 
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English merchants could have no utterance ; for 
the merchant strangers bring in all silks^ cloth of 
gold, wine, iron, and such other merchandise that 
no man, almost, buys of an Englishman ; and carry 
outward so much English tin, wool, and lead, that 
Englishmen that adventure outward can have no 
living. And then the worshipful assembly, with 
one or two exceptions, joined in the outcry against 
the merchant strangers, and especially against those* 
who dealt in foreign nails, locks, baskets, cupboards, 
stools, tables, chests, and girdles ; which, if they 
were wrought here, Englishmen might have some 
work and living. 

Thus the guardians of the king's peace began 
to murmur, and clamour as bitterly as Dr. Bell or 
John Lincoln ; and some were for doing nothing, 
and some were for calling out the watch, if the 
riot should take place, and the aliens should be 
slain. 

But amidst these heats stood up the Under 
SheriflP Master Thomas More ; and there was in- 
stant silence. 

" Good, my masters," said he, " our business is 
to prevent a riot, not redress a grievance : and> 
moreover, I think the grievance, such as it be, is 
not to be redressed either by noise or staff-striking. 
If the stranger exchanges his wine and oil for our 
wool and tin, he gives us what we want in return 
for what he wants ; and God s gifts are not hidden 
in a corner. If the alien sells baskets, and girdles, 
and painted cloths, why is it that you can t sell the. 
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samei work of your own hands ? Because your 
workmanship is less^ skilful. We must amend our- 
selves before we blame the stranger for our poverty. 
My counsel is, that you all go to your own homes ; 
lock up your apprentices till to-morrow's matin- 
bell ; exhort them to peacefulness ; and we will 
bring in the May with our old jollity, and the shaft 
of St. Andrew shall be set up to the old song of 
* Mighty Flora, goddess of fresh flowers.'" 

The council was broken up : and in all haste 
each alderman sent round his ward, that no man 
should stir out of his house after nine of the clock, 
and every one should keep his doors shut, and his 
servants within till seven of the morning. But 
the command was a fruitless one. There was in 
Chepe, as was the wont on May Even, a company 
of young men playing at bucklers — the good old 
English game which we now call single-stick. The 
moon was struggling with light clouds; but the 
young men went on with their play, for there was 
a bonfire in the street, and they were heedless or 
ignorant of the alderman's command. Paul's clock 
struck nine, and they were still at play. Then 
rushed into the midst of them the Worshipful Sir 
John Mondey, Alderman of Chepe ; and he cried 
with a mighty voice, " Stop ! " 

But the young men did not stop. And louder 
called the alderman ; and faster and more furious 
was the play. And then the Serjeants of the ward 
rushed in upon the young men to take them to the 
Counter. Then uprose that cry which the Blue- 
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cloaks had so often raised to the terror of their 
masters, and *' Clubs ! Clubs \^ was echoed through 
Chepe and Comhill; and in a short space the 
streets were filled. The buckler-play ceased ; the 
alderman had fled The materials of mischief were 
at hand. The spark burst into a flame when the 
cry went forth — ** Down with the Lombards 1" 

It was long after midnight when the riot had 
ceased. At a house called Oreengate, near LeaAenr 
hall, dwelt a calender of worsted, a native of 
Picardy, whose home was a great resort of foreign- 
ers ; and the furious people rifled his house and 
destroyed his workshops. In Bianchechapelton, in 
Aldgate, dwelt stranger cordwainers ; the people 
threw the boots and shoes into the streets, but 
they could not find the workmen, for they had 
fled for their lives. In Newgate there were impri- 
soned some artificers for molesting the strangers ; 
the gaol was broken and the prisoners released. 
The demon of mischief was at last satisfied. 

The first beam of the May morning was lighting 
the cross of the great spire of Paul's, and yet a 
crowd lingered in the gray dawn. They gathered, 
as they had gathered under happier auspices, before 
the church of St. Andrew Undershaft. There, in 
an open space, near where now stands the India 
House, lay a mighty shaft, from which the church 
derived its name. It was 'the Great Shaft of 
Cornhill,' famous under that name in the days of 
Chaucer— the wondrous May-pole, which, being set 
up with all revelry of song and morris-dance on 
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May morning, stood higher than the church-steeple. 
The wearied and excited crowd rushed to their less 
dangerous work with renewed strength. The shaft 
was reared, and then went up a shout, which would 
have awakened the heaviest sleeper in Aldgate — if 
any were asleep on that morning, when the rites of 
May were done with such evil observance. There 
was not only the shout of riot, but the boom of war. 
The lieutenant of the Tower discharged his ordnance 
against the city, and the civic power had been 
raised, and men in harness came in great force 
against the rioters, who had dwindled down to 
some three hundred apprentices. The great shaft 
of St. Andrew soon looked down upon Cornhill in 
solitude and silence ; the apprentices were hurried 
to the Tower. 

There stood in the shade of the adjoining sham- 
bles two men observing this scene. As the watch 
stopped and questioned them, one of the two gave 
a countersign, and the watch passed on. The street 
was at length perfectly tranquil. 

*' Sebastian," said the man of authority, '^ I came 
in a lucky hour to your rescue." 

The other replied in English, but with a foreign 
accent, *^ Master MorCj I am grateful It is hard 
that I should be molested in my secret chamber, 
poring over my charts at midnight, and planning 
how I could carry your nation's ships by the shortest 
cut to the New World. Yes, Master More, it is 
hard ; you have saved my life, but my papers are 
destroyed.'' 
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"And yet these people," said the sheriff, "are to 
be pitied even in their fury. I could have stopped 
them, if that dull alderman had not come in with 
his watch and ward. I said to them, *Ye are 
breaking the laws; some of ye will be hanged, 
others banished. Silly apprentices, when ye are 
cast upon a strange land with nothing but your 
craft to give ye bread, how would ye like the 
foreigner to maltreat you, as ye would maltreat 
these aliens?' An Englishman, Master Sebastian 
Cabot, is fierce as his country's mastiff; the kind 
voice may subdue him, when the rough hand is 
lifted in vain. But come ; this gear is mended, 
and I must bestow you in my lodgings." 

As the two friends quietly walked from Comhill 
to the Temple, they discoursed much, in spite of 
the late fear and fatigue. 

" Sebastian," said More, " methinks it is some 
twenty years, as you have often told me, since you 
first saw the American continent from the prow of 
your father's ship. You saw that continent a year 
before Columbus." 

"In the same year of 1497," replied Cabot, 
" Vasco di Gama sailed from the Tagus on his first 
voyage to India." 

" Mighty events," said More, " that will change 
the face of the world. And here — with the wealth 
of these countries at the command of enterprise 
and labour — we are fighting in our streets because 
a few aliens bear away the poor payments for skill 
and industry. Master Cabot, I think I see God's 
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hand in tiiese retelatione of distant empires, ' of 
which the wisest of antiquity never dreamed." 

^' I am a blunt sailor, Master More," said Cabot, 
** tossed on the rough Adriatic, a boy before the 
s^ast^-u Bristol mariner when my father adopted 
ikigland tot his ootintay. I love that country, 
though its people be sometimes rude and jealous. 
Tou have l^t the Spaniard ^eisse upon the empire 
of the Pacifio. Be it yours to command the shores 
of the Atlantia It shall go hard if I do not find 
you the North- We^ passage." 

** Sebastian/' said More, **a man like you is 
worth a legion of oonquerois. The world will be 
civilised by commerce, and not by arms." 

^The trinkets," said Cabot, "that we exchanged 
twenty years ago with the savages of Prima Vista,* 
have given them new desires which are the spurs to 
new indu«try»" 

** WiU the time ever arrive," interrupted More, 
** when those regions, now the hunting grounds of 
a few starving tribes, shall be peopled by Europeans? 
Tou tell me of a country of forests and lakes. Will 
there be dbips on those waters, and towns in those 
woods ? Sh^dl our sc^amen go fearlessly across the 
ocean which divides us, and give the handiworics of 
our looms for the native products of the New Land ? 
That time is a long way off" 

**But it will come," replied Cal)ot, " if Govern- 
ments do not retard it. Henry the Seventh bar- 

* The name by which the Cabots designated the first spot they 
ikw o£ the Noi^ American oontment. 
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gained with my father that, out of the profits of 
every voyage, he, the king, should receive a fifth 
in merchandise or money. The practice is not 
likely to grow rusty.*' 

"Well, well, my friend," said More, ^ we will 
talk furtJier of these things. But now the mm is 
up, so a merry May-morning to you. Come in.** 

Four days after the Shaft of St. Andrew had 
been set up, there waa a fearful tragedy enacted in 
London. There came into the city the Duke of 
If orfolk, with fourteen hundred men in harness ; 
and they stood in the streets, and spake oppro-- 
brious words to the citizens ; and, according to the 
chronicler, " Proclamations were made that no 
women should come together to babble and talk, 
but that all men should keep their wives in their 
houses," — so remorseless is military discipline. 
And the duke kept the " oyer and determiner." 
The buckler-play on May Even cost the lives of 
fifteen unhappy wretches, of whom the most were 
apprentices. What wa^ done with the rest, the old 
chronicler. Hall, shall relate :-— 

"Thursday, the twenty-second day of May, the 
King came into Westminster Hall, for whom, at 
the upper end, was set a cloth of estate, and the 
place hanged with arras : with him was the Cardie 
nal, the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, the Earls of 
Shrewsbury, of Essex, of Wiltshire, and of Surrey 
with many lords and others of the King s council 
The Mayor and Aldermen, and a^l ti^e chief of the 
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city,'v7ere there, in their best livery (according as 
the Cardinal had them appointed), by nine of the 
dock. Then the King commanded that all the 
prisoners should be brought forth. Then came in 
the poor younglings aiid old false knaves, bounden 
in ropes, all along, one after another, in their shirts, 
and every one a halter about his neck, to the number 
of four hundred men and eleven women. And 
when all were come before the King's presence, 
the Cardinal sore laid to the Mayor and Com- 
monalty their negligence, and to the prisoners he 
declared that they had deserved death for their 
oflfence. Then all the prisoners together cried, 
' Mercy, gracious lord — mercy ! ' Then the lords 
altogether besought his Grace of mercy ; at whose 
request the King pardoned them all And then 
the Cardinal gave unto them a good exhortation, 
to the great gladness of the hearers ; and when the 
general pardon was pronounced, all the prisoners 
shouted at once, and altogether cast up their hal- 
ters into the hall roof, so that the King might 
perceive they were none of the discreetest sort." 

And so the first of May, in the year 1517, was 
ever after called Evil May-Day. 

The apprentices' tragedy long threw a gloom 
over the May-games of London. No king and 
queen, with lords and ladies, rode a-maying to 
Greenwich ; no company of tall yeomen, clothed all 
in green, bade welcome to the woods ; no Robin 
Hood and his followers escorted the court to arbours 
made of boughs, decked with flowers, and fur- 
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nished with the more substantial attractions of wine 
and venison ; no citizens in every parish had their 
several mayings, and fetched in may-poles with 
pastime all the day long. Honest old Stow almost 
weeps over this falling off. The punishment of 
Evil May-day lasted through several generations. 
The great Shaft of St. Andrew was ignobly laid, 
along under the pentices of Shaft Alley ; and there 
it rotted on iron hooks for two-and-thirty years. 
Even that inglorious repose was at last denied to it 
The Eeformation came; and one Sir Stephen, 
curate of St. Katharine's, preaching from an elm- 
tree in St Paul's churchyard, denounced the un- 
happy shaft as an idol ; and away went his hearers 
tl^at very Sunday, and " after they had well dined, 
to make themselves strong," as Stow gravely 
records, raised the shaft from the hooks, sawed 
it in pieces, and divided the logs amongst them. 
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Those who sure not tolerably familiar with the 
Memoir Literature of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, wiU have some difficulty to com- 
prehend how our ancestors moved about from place 
to place, and carried on the business of communica- 
tion with distant inland parts. The mode of con- 
veyance was so universal, and so established, that 
it rarely offers itself to any especial notice. Till 
the beginning of the eighteenth century we wete 
almost wholly an equestrian people. Harrison 
describes " the excellent paces" of our saddle-horses 
as peculiar to those of our soil ; and says, that " our 
coimtrymen, seeking their ease in every comer 
where it is to be had, delight very much in this 
quality." All the records of early pageantry tell 
us of the magnificence of horsemen. Froissart saw 
the coronation of Henry IV., and he thus describes 
the progress of the triumphant Bolingbroke through 
the city. " After dinner the duke departed from 
the Tower to Westminster, and rode all the way 
bareheaded ; and about his neck the livery of 
France. He was accompanied with the prince his 
son, and six dukes, six earls, and eighteen barons, 
and in all, knights and squires, nine himdred 
horse. Then the king had on a short coat of cloth 
of gold, after the manner of Almayne, and he Avas 
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moTinted on a white courser, and the garter on his 
left leg. Thus the duke rode through London with 
a great number of lords, every lord's servant in their 
master's livery; all the burgesses and Lombard 
merchants in London, and every craft with their 
livery and device. Thus he was conveyed to 
Westminster. He was in number six thovsand 
horse J' The old English chroniclers revel in these 
descriptions. They paint for us, in the most vivid 
colours, the entry into London of the conqueror of 
Agincoiirt ; they are most circumstantial in their 
relations of the welcome of his unhappy son, after 
the boy had been crowned at Paris, with the king 
riding amidst flowing conduits, and artificial trees 
and flowers, and virgins making " heavenly me- 
lody,'' and bishops " in pontificalibus ;' and having 
made his oblations at the cathedral, "he took 
again his steed at the west door of Paul s and so 
rode forth to Westminster." By the ancient 
*' order of crowning the kings and queens of Eng- 
land,'' it is prescribed that, " the day before the 
coronation, the king should come from the Tower 
of London to his palace at Westminster, through 
the midst of the city, mounted on a horse, hand- 
Bomely habited, and bare-headed, in the sight of 
all the peopla" The citizens were familiar with 
these splendid equestrian processions, from the 
earliest times to the era of coaches ; and they hung 
their wooden houses with gay tapestry, and their 
wiv^ and daughters sate in their most costly 
dresses in the balconies, and shouts rent the air, 
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and they forgot for a short time that there was* 
little security for life or property against the despot 
of the hour. They played at these pageants, as they 
still play, upon a smaller scale, themselves ; and 
the Lord Mayor's horse and henchmen were seen 
on all solemn occasions of marching-watches and 
Bartholomew fairs. The city dignitaries seldom 
ride now ; although each new sheriflf has a horse- 
block presented to him at his inauguration, that he 
may climb into the saddle as beseems his gravity. 
The courtiers kept to their riding processions, down 
almost to the days of the great civil war ; perhaps 
as a sort of faint shadow of the chivalry that was 
gone. Garrard tells us, in 1635, how the Duke of 
Northumberland rode to his installation as a knight 
of the garter at Windsor, with earls, and marquises, 
and almost all the young nobility, and many 
barons, and a competent number of the gentry, 
near a hundred horse in all. The era of coaches 
and chairs was then arrived ; but the Duke of 
Northumberland did not hold that they belonged 
to knighthood. Fifty years earlier coaches were 
shunned as " effeminate." Aubrey, in his short 
memoir of Sir Philip Sidney, describes the feeling 
about coaches in the days of Elizabeth : " I have 
heard Dr. Pell say that he has been told by ancient 
gentlemen of those days of Sir Philip, so famous 
for men-at arms, that 'twas then held as great a 
disgrace for a young gentleman to be seen riding 
in the streets in a coach, as it would now for such 
a one to be seen in the streets in a petticoat and 
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waistcoat ; so much is the fashion of the times now 
altered." Roger North has left us a curious record 
of the equestrian ambition of a Lord Chancellor 
— Shaftesbury-in 1672 : 

"His lordship had an early fancy, or rather 
freak, the first day of the term (when all the offi- 
cers of the law, king's counsel, and judges, used 
to wait upon the great seal to Westminster Hall), 
to make this procession on horseback, as in old 
time the way was, when coaches were not so rife- 
And accordingly, the judges, etc., were spoken to, 
to get horses, as they and all the rest did, by bor-^ 
rowing and hiring, and so equipped themselves 
with black foot-cloths in the best manner they 
could ; and divers of the nobility, as usual, in com- 
pliment and honour to a new lord-chancellor, 
attended also in their equipments. Upon notice 
in town of this cavalcade, all the show-company took 
their places at windows and balconies, with the 
foot- guards in the street, to partake of the fine 
right ; and being once well settled for the march, 
it moved, as the design was, statelily along. But, 
when they came to straights and interruptions, for 
want of gravity in the beasts, and too much iu 
the riders, there happened some curvetting, which 
made no small disorder. Judge Twisden, to his 
great affright, and the consternation of liis grave 
brethren, was laid along in the dirt. But all at 
length arrived safe, without loss of life or limb 
in the service. This accident was enough to 
divert the like frolic for the future, and the very 
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next term 'after, they fell to their coaches as be- 
fore."* 

Nor was the use of saddle-horses confined to men 
in the early days. Chaucer thus describes his 
'Wife of Bath:'— 

** Upon an ambler easily she sat, 
Twimpled well, and on her head a haf, 
Am broad as is a backler or a targe^ 
A foot-mantle about her hippe's large, 
And on her feet a pair of spurres sharp." 

When Katharine of Spain came over in 1501 to 
marry Prince Arthur, a horse was provided for her 
conveyance from the Tower to St. Paul's, upon 
which she was to ride " with the pillion behind a 
lord to be named by the king ;" but it was also 
ordered that " eleven pcdfreya in one suit be or- 
dained for such ladies attending upon the said 
princess as shall follow next unto the said pillion.^' 
Tlie great ladies long after this rode on horseback 
on ordinary occasions. Elizabeth commissioned 
Sir Thomas Grosham to purchase a horse at Ant* 
werp ; and the merchant-prince writes to Cecil in 
1560 : — " the Queen's Majesty's Turkey horse doth 
begin to mend in his feet and body ; which doubt- 
less is one of the readiest horses that is in all Chris- 
tendom, and the best." Of poor Mary of Scotland, 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, after conveying her to 
Buxton, writes to Cecil in 1580 : — " She had a hard 
beginning of her journey ; for when she should have 
taken her horse, he started aside, and therewith she 

♦ Ezamen, p. 57. 
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fell, and hurt her back, which she still complains of, 
notwithstanding she applies the bath once or twice a 
day/* The "horse-litter" appears to have formed a 
connecting link between the saddle and the coacL 
Luxniy had its appliances ready for the almost 
exclusive mode of equestrian travel " A lover of 
his country," who, in 1678, saw that coaches would 
be the ruin of the kingdom, says, "Before these 
coaches were set up, travellers rode on horseback ; 
and men had boots, spurs, saddles^ bridles, saddle- 
cloths, and good riding suit& .... Most gentle- 
men, before they travelled in their coaches, used to 
ride with swords, belts, pistols, holsters, portman- 
teaus, and hat-cases ; for when they rode on horse- 
back they rode in one suit, and carried another to 
W4Bar when they came to their journey's end, or lay 
by the way. , . . And if they were women that tra- 
velled, they needed to have safeguards and hoods, 
side-saddles, and pillions, with strs^pings, saddle or 
piUion-doths, which, for the most part, were^either 
laced or embroidered." The saving of much of this 
expenditure, by travelling in coaches^ the writer 
hcdds, is the ruin of trade. "For, formerly, every man 
that had occasion to travel many journeys yearly, or 
to ride up and down, kept horses for himself and his 
servants, and seldom rid without one or two men." 
In 1526, the Earl of Cumberiaad rode from Skipton 
to London, with thirty-three servants.* In 1582, the 
Earl of Shrewsbury writes to a dependant : "I think- 
my company will be twenty gentlemen and twenty 

♦ Whitafcei'B Craven. 
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yeomen, besides their men and my horse-keepers. I 
think to set forwards about the 11th of September, 
from Wingfield to Leicester, to my bed, and to make 
but four days' journey to London." * In 1640, the 
wife of the last Earl of Cumberland rode from 
London to Londesborough, having thirty-two horses 
in her train ; and the journey occupied eleven days. 
These slow progresses were the relics of the old times 
of sumpter-horses, when princes and nobles travelled 
with vast cavalcades, like an oriental caravan. We 
must notimagine that all equestrian travelling was 
at this slow rate. ** Bide for your life — ^haste, haste, 
post-haste 1" — were the commands of ambitious peers 
and crafty ministers in the days of Elizabeth, to the 
imhappy courier who was to post from London f/o 
Edinburgh. Onward he went, through miry ways 
and over trackless commons, — sometimes dashing 
up to his saddle-bows through a ford swollen by 
mountain rains — sometimes bewildered in the mists 
of the trackless moorlands. As he approaches the 
borders new terrors await him. He rides in the dim 
morning twilight, with his ears alive to every sound. 
He fancies that the tread of horses and of cattle is 
at hand. He dares not hide himself, for he would 
be mistaken for a spy. He rides boldly on into the 
troop of marchers who are returning from their 
foray ; and, to his surprise, is permitted to escape, 
after he has been saluted with a few words of op- 
probrium, and a snatch of the ballad of Johnnie 
Armstrong. At last he reaches *'Edina, Scotia's 

* Lodgers Illastrations. 
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'darling seat,*' after a perilous journey of five days. 
His dispatches are brought forth from their hiding- 
place ;— the great men meet and deliberate ; — and 
after a tarrying of a day or two, the express has to 
face again the same rough road. 

James I. of England was nearly five weeks on his 
padded saddle, in his royal progress from Edinburgh 
to London ; but Sir Robert Carey, determining to 
be the first to tell James that he was king of Eng- 
land, stole out of Richmond Palace, at three o'clock 
of the morning of Thursday, the 24th of March, 
and reached Edinburgh on the night of Saturday, 
the 26th, the king having gone to bed by the time 
he had knocked at the gate. This ride of four 
hundred miles, in seventy hours, gives one an 
elevated notion of the travelling accommodations of 
two centuries and a half ago. But it must be borne 
in mind that such instances were the exceptions to 
the rule of slow travelling. Although the Post was 
not established by law, there were post-masters, at 
the end of the sixteenth century, on all the great 
lines of roads ; and, for a suflScient consideration, 
they would furnish such a traveller as Sir Robert 
Carey with abundant horses, that he might ride till 
they dropped, — as, indeed, he records one of his 
horses to have done. Then, again, although the 
roads were bad, the equestrian had many a mile of 
the smooth turf of an unenclosed country to gallop 
over. Let it not be forgotten, that if Sir Robert 
Carey rode firom London to Edinburgh at the rate 
of six miles an hour, keeping on night and day. 
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with relajB of hoTBes, the geDeral communication of 
the countrjwas so slow, that although Elizabeth died 
at two o'dock of the morning of Thursday, the 24th ' 
of March,andJameswa8 proclaimed king,at London^ 
on the same morning, ''yet the news of it reached not 
tlie city of York until Sunday, March the 27th." ♦ 
The days before the Post were days when those 
who left their houses, for distant parts of England, 
were more separated from their Mends than the 
North American emigrant of our own times. The 
transmission of intelligence across the Atlantic is 
now an easier thing than the old conveyance of a 
letter two hundred miles, upon a cross-road. The 
historian of Crayen, speaking of 1609, says, "At 
tiiis time the communication between the North of 
England and the universities was kept up by caar- 
riers, who pursued their tedious but uniform route 
with whole trains of packhors^. To their care 
were consigned not only the packages, but fre- 
quently the persons, of young schcdars. It was 
tJarough their medium, also, that epistoiary cor- 
respondence was managed; and as they always 
visited London, a letter could scarcely be exchanged 
between York^ire and Oxford in less time than a 
month." Charles L seems, in 1635, to have re- 
solved to remedy lliis evil by the establishment of 
the home post-office. In his proclamation of that 
year, he says that there had been no certain inter- 
course between England and Scotland; and he 
therefore commands a running post to be esta- 

* Continoation of Stow's Aniuds. 
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blished between London and Edinburgh, to go 
thither and come back again in six days ; and for 
other roads there are promised the same advan- 
tages. In 1660 the General Post-office was esta- 
blished by Act of Parliament ; and all letters were 
to be sent through this office, "except such let^ 
ters as shall be sent by coaches, common known 
carriers of goods by carts, waggons, and pack- 
horses, and shall be carried along with their carts, 
waggons, and pack-horses respectively." The Post- 
master General and his deputies, under this sta- 
tute, and no other person or persons, " shall provide 
and prepare horses and furniture to let to hire 
unto all thorough posts and persons riding in post, 
by commission or without, to and from all and 
every the places of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, where any post-roads are." We find, by 
various clauses of this Act, that the post-master, 
was also to furnish a guide with a horn to such as 
ride post, — that he was to furnish horses within 
half an hour after demand, — and that if he could 
not accomplish this, persons might hire a horse 
where they could, and sue the post-master for a 
penalty. The country post-master was an ancient 
functionary, who had long been in the habit of at- 
tending to the wants of those who bore letters 
inscribed, "Haste, haste, post haste." He was 
generally an inn-keeper. Tayjor, the water poet, 
in his ' PennQess, Pilgrimage ' from London to Scot- 
land, in 1618, has described one that might. rival 
any Boniface on record ; *' From Stamford, the next 
VOL. L L 
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day, we rode to Huntingdon, where we lodged at 
the post-master's house, at the sign of the Crown ; 
his name is Biggs. He was informed who I was, 
and wherefore I undertook this my penniless pro- 
gress ; wherefore he came up to our chamber, and 
supped with us, and very bountifully called for three 
quarts of wine and sugar, and four jugs of beer. 
He did drink and begin healths like a horse-leech, 
and swallowed down his cups without feeling, as if 
he had had the dropsy, or nine pound of spunge in 
his maw. In a word, as he is a post, he drank post, 
striving and calling by all means to make the 
reckoning great, or to make us men of great reckon* 
ing. But in his payment he was tired like a jade, 
leaving the gentleman that was with me to dis- 
charge the terrible shot, or else one of my horses 
must have lain in pawn for his superfluous calling 
and unmannerly intrusion.'' 

The CABRIEBS of England have always been a 
progressive body, in more than one sense of the 
word. They were amongst the first in our days to 
see what railways would accomplish for the transit 
of goods and passengers. They were the first, more 
than two centuries ago, to change the mode of 
passenger-conveyance from the riding-horse to the 
waggon. They brought the Oxford scholars, as we 
have seen, out of the North with their pack-horsea 
The most famous o£ all the old carriers was he of 
Cambridge of whom Milton wrote, 

*< Here lies old Hobson ; death hath broke his girt, 
And here, alas I hath laid him in the dirt." 
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He it was that gave rise to the saying of " Hobson*8 
choice ;" for he obliged his customers for hackney- 
horses to take the one that stood next the stable- 
door. His trade of horse-letting was a refinement 
npon the old trade of the post-master : he intrusted 
a horse to the Cambridge scholar for a pleasure 
ride, and he sent no guide to feed the horse and 
bring it back. He was a pack-horse carrier. It 
was not till after his palmy days that the innovation 
of waggons came in, in which passengers were carried 
from city to city. But long did the passenger- 
waggon and the pack-horse continue to travel in 
good fellowship. Roderick Random tried both con- 
veyances : " There is no such convenience as a 
waggon in this country (Scotland), and my finances 
were too weak to support the expense of hiring a 
horse. I determined, therefore, to set out with the 
carriers, who transport goods from one place to 
another on horseback ; and this scheme I accord- 
ingly put in execution on the 1st day of November, 
1739, sitting upon a pack-saddle between two 
baskets, one of which contained my goods in a 
knapsack. But by the time we arrived at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, I was so fetigued with the tediousness 
of the carriage, and benumbed with the coldness 
of the weather, that I resolved to travel the rest of 
my journey on foot, rather than proceed in such a 
disagreeable manner." We of this age complain 
that the penny-a-mile passengers in covered rail- 
way carriages, which only go some fifteen miles an 
hour, are hardly used. Let us contrast this case 

L 2 
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with that of the pack-horse traveller. Seated in the 
throne which Roderick Random occupied, he sallied 
forth at " four by the day," when the horses were 
'^ packed ;" forgetting, for a little while, the uneari- 
ness of his seat, by the remembrance how he had 
been ''stung like a tench." He is stuck in the 
midst of a file of fifty honiies, a large companionship 
for safety. For a little while he is on the king's 
highway, and the bells go cheerily as he crosses 
some pleasant common. Perchance, as he ascends 
the wide moorlands, the clouds darken around him, 
the mist falls heavily, the carriers can see no track ; 
but by an unerring instinct the cautiously stepping 
horses keep their file, and ask no better gaide than 
the sound of their sagacious leader's bells. He will 
not lead them into boggy places ; he will keep 
steady, even when man has ceased to direct him. 
If the way is unusually rough, the old and feeble 
horses lag behind ; but they never break the order 
of their march, and they ultimately push on, 
even if they should die in their perseverance. In 
Bewick's ' History of Quadrupeds ' is an interesting 
anecdote of a pack-horse, thus exerting himself to 
maintain his place, dropping down dead when he 
reached the inn-yarA The inexperienced passen- 
ger must have needed some courage in these pas- 
sages across the semi-deserts of uncultivated Eng* 
land. But soon he is in a lane some four feet 
wide,— sometimes floundering in the mud — ^at other 
times slipping upon a paved causeway, with a thick 
sludge on either side of the narrow tracL In the 
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hills of Derbyshire have we ridden the sure-footed 
pony of the country down these winding roads, shut 
out from the wide prospect around us by overhang- 
ing hedges — a privation which the pack-horse travel- 
ler little cared for. But not only in Derbyshire, in 
the days before men sought the picturesque, were 
such roads travelled over, but in the very thickest 
of our metropolitan suburb. Hagbush-lane, which 
was described by William Hone about twenty-five 
years ago, but which has now vanished, was the 
ancient bridle or pack-horse road from London to 
the N(^h, and extended by the Holloway back 
road, as fer as the City-road, near Old Street. 
" Some parts of Hagbush-lane," says Hone, " are 
much lower than the meadows on either side." At 
one time a terraced ridge, at another a deep rut, 
the pack-horse road must have been to the un- 
accustomed traveller a somewhat perilous pass. 
Happy would he be when the house which pro- 
mised "good entertainment for man and horse," 
and which, in the early days of English art, hung 
out a representation of the animal he bestrode, 
which might be mistaken for a dromedary, — happy 
would he be when the **watering-time". arrived. 
Well-earned would be the rest. Again would the 
cavalcade be in movement "till dewy eve," — again 
would come the rasher and eggs for supper, with 
the black jack of home-brewed ale; again the 
■sound deep, in spite of night plagues ; and again 
the early morning journey. A fortnight between 
York and London would be a quick passage. Well, 
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there might be worse arrangements for a contem- 
plative traveller ; but for ourselves, being some- 
what fearless of innovations, we must avow a 
preference for the Express-train. 

Our antiquarian annalist, Stow, records that, in 
1605, LONG WAGGONS for passengers and com- 
modities travelled to London from Canterbury and 
other large towns. According to this authority, 
they were known as early as 1564. " The lover of 
his country," whom we have already quoted, has no 
violent objection to these " long waggon coaches,*' as 
he calls them. They plead some antiquity ; " they 
were firpt set up." Moreover, they are not guilty 
of the sin of expedition. Compared with the ob^ 
jects of his hatred, the stage-coaches^ they are inno- 
cent things : " They travel not such long journeys, 
go not out so early in the morning, neither come in 
so late at night ; but stay by the way, travel easily, 
without jolting men's bodies, or hurrying them 
along, as the running coaches do." These con- 
venient creeping things had a safe existence for a 
century or two, and bore up bravely against the 
sneers of the "flying-coaches," that went four miles 
an homr. Roderick Random, as we have said, tried 
both the pack-horse and the waggon. This waggon 
was "the long waggon" of Stow; the "long waggon- 
coach" of "the lover of his country." Not much 
more than a hundred years ago, there was a vehicle 
moving on the Great North Road, in which passen- 
gers, who assumed to be gentlefolks, were travel- 
ling from York to London, at the fare of a shilling 
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a-day, — not being more than a fortnight in the 
transit. The description which Smollett gives of 
his ride to London is known to have been derived 
from his own experience. He and his faithful 
friend, Strap, having observed the waggon a quarter 
of a mile before them, speedily overtook it; and as- 
cending the convenience by a ladder, tumbled into 
the straw, under the darkness of the tilt, amidst 
four passengers, two gentlemen, and two very gen* 
teel specimens of the fair sex. When they arrived 
at the inn where they were to lodge for the night, 
Captain Weazel and his lady desired a room for 
themselves, and a separate supper ; but the im-t 
partial inn-keeper replied, that " he had prepared 
victuals for the passengers in the waggon, without 
respect of persons." Roderick agrees to give ten 
shillings for his passage to London, provided Strap, 
who was to trudge by the side, should change places 
with him when he was disposed to walk. The mis- 
takes, the quarrels, and the mirth of the passengers, 
are told by the novelist with a vivacity which would 
be admirable without its coarseness. They got 
tolerably reconciled to each other after the first five 
days' rumbling in the straw. "Nothing remarkable 
happened during the remaining part of our journey, 
which continued six or seven days longer. At 
length we entered the great city, and lodged all 
night at the inn where the waggon put up." 

Let not the "long stage-waggon," which thus 
kept alive a monthly communication between York- 
shire and London, and carried, according to Smol- 
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lett, no less dignified persons than a medical student, 
an ensign in a marching regiment, and a City 
money-lender, be confounded with the broad- 
wheeled waggon that, after being half drowned by 
the waters of the canal, has now been swept from 
the surface of the earth by the fire of the railroad. 
Have we not ourselves heard the merry bells of the 
team, breasting their way right in the centre of the 
broad Bath road, unyielding to coach or curricle ? 
Have we not seen the bright eye glancing from the 
opening of the tilt behind, as the ponderous wain 
is moving beside the village green, and the stalwsat 
driver tells the anxious maiden that it is only one 
more mile to the turnpike where she is to meet 
** the young man f* Have we not sat beneath the 
branching elm which fronts some little inn where 
waggons congregate, and heard much goodly talk 
about the deamess of horses, and the craft of 
Lunnun? They are gone, — ^these once-familiar 
scenes: 

*• They live no longer in the faith of reason ;" 

but they will live for ever in, such pictures as that 
our friend Creswick has painted of * The London 
Road a hundred years ago.' 

We have abundant evidence that STAGE-COACHES 
were in use soon after the middle of the seventeenth 
century. In 1663, Mr. Edward Parker, writing to 
his father, who lived near Preston, says : " I got to 
London on Saturday last. My journey was noways 
pleasant, being forced to ride in the boot all the way. 
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The company that came up with me were persons of 
great quality, as knights and ladies. My journey's 
expense was thirty shillings. This travel hath so 
indisposed me, that I am resolved never to ride up 
again in the coach.^** Let us turn aside for a 
moment, to explain what "the boot" was. There 
were two boots to these old coaches — uncovered 
projections from each side of the carriage. Taylor, 
the Water Poet, thus describes them: "It [the 
coach] wears two boots, and no spurs, sometimes 
having two pair of legs in one boot ; and oftentimes, 
against nature, most preposterously, it makes fair 
ladies wear the boot. Moreover, it makes people 
imitate sea-crabs, in being drawn sideways, as they 
are when they sit in the boot of the coach." In this 
boot, then, travelled unhappy Edward Parker. He 
does not tell us the rate at which he travelled. 
We will supply that information from other sources. 
From the Diary of Sir William Dugdale, it 
appears that in 1659 he set forward to London in 
the Coventry cotich, on the 2nd of May, and arrived 
on the 4th of May — three days. The Diary of a 
Yorkshire clergjrmant-shows that in the winter of 
1682, a journey from Nottingham to London in a 
stage-coach occupied four whole daya In Antony i 
Wood's Diary, we are told, that in 1667 he travelled 
from Oxford to London in the coach, and was two 
days in accomplishing the passage. A few years after, 
the feat was performed in thirteen hours ; but in 

♦ ArchsBologia, vol. xx. 

t Quoted in ArohsBologia, vol. xx. 
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1692 it was again found necessary to give two days 
to the journey, from Michaelmas to Lady-day. " The 
lover of his country," however, has furnished us the 
most complete picture of coach travelling, in 1673, 
The long journeys were from London to Exeter, 
Chester, or York, On these roads the fare was 
forty shillings in summer, and forty-five shillings in 
winter, each way. The coachman was changed four 
times, and the passenger was expected to give each 
coachman a shilling at the end of the stage, besides 
a total of three shillings for drink to the coachmen 
at their halting placea In summer, the time occu- 
pied in riding was four days — in winter six daya 
But these were long days. The complaining writer 
says : " What advantage is it to men's health to he 
called out of their beds into these coaches an hour 
before day in the morning, to be hurried in them 
from place to place, till one hour, two, or three, 
within night; insomuch that, after sitting all day — 
in the summer time stifled with heat and choked 
with dust, or in the winter time starving and 
freezing with cold or choked with filthy fogs — ^they 
are often brought into their inns by torch-light, 
when it is too late to ^it up to get a supper ; and 
next morning they are forced into the coach so 
early that they can get no breakfast ?" Added to 
these troubles, the fault-finder alleges the grievances 
of crying children, and crowds of boxes and bundles. 
|Ie gives us some notion of the roads and the safety 
bi the carriages : " Is it for a man's health to travel 
with tired jpdes, to be laid fast in the foul ways, 
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and forced to waxie up to the knees in mire ; after- 
wards sit in the cold till teams of horses can be sent 
to pull the coach out ? Is it for their health to 
travel in rotten coaches, and to have their tackle, 
or perch, or axletree broken, and then to wait three 
or four hours, sometimes half a day, to have them 
mended, and then to travel all night to make good 
their stage?" This is a queer state of things, a 
little exaggerated, perhaps, but in the main true. 
It is remarkable how long the roads and the coaches 
continued to be execrable. 

The express train of the Great Western Railway 
goes to Exeter, a hundred and ninety-three miles, 
in four hours and a half. In 1725, the stage-coach 
journey from London to Exeter occupied four sum- 
mer days. The passengers were aroused every 
morning at two o'clock, left their inn at three, 
dined at ten o'clock, and finished their day's labour 
at three in the afternoon.* In 1739, Mr. Andrew 
Thompson, of Glasgow, with a friend, left Glasgow 
to ride to London. There was no turnpike road 
till they came to Grantham, within a hundred 
and ten miles of the metropolia Up to that 
point they firavelled on a narrow causeway, with 
an unmade soft road on each side. As strings 
of pack-horses met them from time to time, they 
were obliged to plunge into the side road, and 
had often difficulty in scrambling again upon the 
causeway.f As late as 1763, there was only a coach 
once a month from Edinburgh to London, which 

♦ Mrs. Manley's Journey. + CleJand's Glasgow. J 
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"was twelve or fourteen days on the road. In the 
south of En^and we made more rapid strides to 
perfection. We have before us a very curious bill 
of the * Alton and Famham Machine,' dated 1750, 
which is headed with an engraving, furnishing the 
best representation of the coach of a century ago 
that we have seen. The clumsy vehicle carries no 
passengers on the roof ; but it has a large basket—* 
Kterally a basket — swung behind, for half-price 
passenger& The coachman has four horses in 
hand, and a postillion rides a pair of leaders. This 
is truly a magnificent equipage, and it accom- 
plished its journey in a marvellously short time, 
starting at six in the morning, and arriving duly 
the same night This journey of forty-seven miles 
in one day was a feat ; and well might the vehicle 
which accomplished it be dignified by the name of 
"Machine." The name became common; and 
hence stage-coach horses were called "Machiners." 
Of the travelling by private carriages in those 
days of the most villainous cross-roads we have 
abundant evidence. The Duke of Somerset, who 
died in 174!8, was always compelled by the badness 
of the roads to sleep at Guildford, on his way from 
Petworth to London. A letter of one of the Duke's 
servants to another servant, announces his master's 
intention to arrive at Petworth, from London ; and 
adds directions, that " the keepers and others who 
knew the holes and sloughs, must come to meet 
bis Grace, with lanthoms and long poles, to help 
him on his way." The grandfather of the present 
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Duke of BuckingfaQ.m had an inn built for hia 
special accommodation at Winslow, as the journey 
from Stowe to London could not be accomplished 
in one day. Vanbrugh, in the 'Provoked Husbcmd/ 
has given us an amusing, and, we have little doubt, 
faithful account of the progress of a Yorkshire family 
to town in their own equipage. According to the 
honest record of John Moody, their serving man, 
there was ** Nothing but mischief I Some devil's 
trick or other plagued us, aw th' day long ! Crack 
goes one thing ; Bawnce ! goes another. Woa, says 

Roger Then souse I we are all set fsust in a slougL 

Whawl cries Miss 1— scream go the maids! and 
bawl! just as thof they were stuck! And so, 
mercy on us ! this was the trade from morning to 
night" 

From the days of the first turnpike a whole cen- 
tury appears to have passed before any very great 
improvements were effected in the roads, or in the 
vehicles travelling upon them. Mr. M'Culloch says, 
" It was not till after the peace of Paris, in 1763, 
that turnpike roads began to be extended to all 
parts of the kingdom ; and that the means of in- 
ternal communication began, in consequence, to be 
signally improved."* Mr. Porter, in an article con- 
tributed to * The Companion to the Almanac,' 1837, 
speaks of the condition of a road only thirty-six 
miles from London, about the same period; — "A 
gentleman now living at Horsham, in Sussex, has 
stated, on the authority of a person whose father 

\ * Account of th«. British Empire. 
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carried on the business of a butcher m that town, 
that in his time the only means of reaching London 
was either by going on foot or on horseback, the 
latter method not being practicable at all periods of 
the year, nor in every state of the weather ; and that 
the roads were never at that time in such a condition 
as to admit of sheep or cattle being driven upon 
them to the London markets ; for which reason the 
farmers were prevented sending thither the pro- 
duce of their lands, the immediate neighbourhood 
being, in fact, their only market. Under these 
circumstances the quarter of a fat ox was commonly 
sold for about fifteen shillings, and the price of 
mutton was one penny farthing per pound." Mr. 
Porter, in his * Progress of the Nation,* also informs 
us, that " when it was in contemplation to extend 
tunipike-roads from the metropolis to more distant 
points than those to which they had before been 
carried, the farmers in the metropolitan counties 
petitioned Parliament against the plan, fearing lest 
their market being invaded by so many com- 
petitors, who would sell their produce more cheaply, 
they should be ruined." Two centuries before these 
wise farmers, William Harrison — in many things a 
shrewd observer — thought it would be good " if it 
were enacted that each one should keep his next 
market with his grain, and not to run six, eight, 
ten, fourteen, or twenty miles from home to sell 
his com, where he doth find the highest price." 
Harrison saw clearly enough that communication 
equalised prices; although he would have kept 
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down prices, and therefore kept down all profitable 
employment, by narrowing the market of the pro- 
ducers. Dr. Johnson appears to have had somewhat 
similar notions of public advantage. In 1784 he 
visited Mr. Windham, who made a note of his con- 
versations, amongst which we find the following : 
"Opinion about the effect of turnpike roads. Every 
place communicating with each other. Before, 
there were cheap places and dear places. Now, all 
refuges are destroyed for elegant or genteel poverty. 
Disunion of families, by furnishing a market to 
each man's ability, and destroying the dependence 
of one man upon another." To have ''cheap places 
and dear places" — to maintain **the dependence 
of one man upon another" — has been the struggle 
of class interests up to this hour. Roads and rail- 
roads and steamboats have annihilated the one 
remnant of feudality, local cheapness purchased 
by general deamess ; and the penny-a-mile trains 
would extinguish all that is imhealthy in " the de- 
pendence of one man upon another," if the other 
remnant of feudality, the law of parish settlement, 
were broken up. 

The extension of turnpike-roads through the 
coimtry at last brought about the ultimate perfection 
of coach-travelling, — THE MAIL. More than sixty 
years ago was this great engine of our civilization 
first set in motion. Before Mr. Palmer suggested 
his improvements to the Government, letters sent 
by the. post, which left Bath on Monday night, were 
not delivered in London till Wednesday afternoon. 
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The London post of Monday night did not reach 
Worcester, Birmingham, or Norwich, till Wednes- 
day morning, and Exeter on the Thursday morning. 
A letter from London to Glasgow, before 1788, wa» 
five days on the road. The letter-bags were carried 
by boys on horseback ; and the robbery of the 
mail was, of course, so common an occurrence, that 
no safety whatever could be secured in the trans- 
mission of money. The highwayman was the great 
hero of the travelling of that day. But on the 2nd 
of August, 1784, the first mail-coach left London 
for Bristol ; and from that evening, till the general 
establishment of the railway system, the mail was 
one of the wonders and glories of our country. 

The stage-coaches followed the mails in the course 
of improvement We remember them when they 
were not very particular about the pace ; and four 
hoiurs from Windsor to London was pretty welL 
To be sure, there was a quarter of an hour for break- 
fast at Longford, and another quarter of an hour 
for luncheon at Tumham-green ; but it was a 
pleasant ride in days when men were not in a 
hurry. The pace of our now surviving stage-coaches 
is, for the first half-hour after the railway, a sort of 
impertinence. You feel you axe crawling when you 
have mounted the ten-mile-an-hour tortoise that is 
to take you across the country from the station ; 
but yet the driver presumes to talk of his cattle. 
Look at him. He has a load of responsibility put 
upon him which he is little able to bear. He must 
keep tima He dares not have a snack at the 
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halfway-house ; he has no messages to deliver ; he 
sticks gloomily upon the box, while the horses are 
hurriedly changed ; he sleeps not at nights without 
dreaming of the whistle ; he is dependent upon an 
absolute will ; he has a cadaverous melancholy face, 
as if Time were beating hini prematurely. Con- 
trast him with Washington Irving's English coach^ 
man of 1820 : — " He has commonly a broad fiill 
face, curiously mottled with red* as if the blood had 
been forced by hard feeding into every vessel of the 
skin ; he is swelled into jolly dimensions by frequent 
potations of malt liquors, and his bulk is still fur- 
ther increased by a multiplicity of coats, in which' 
he is buried like a cauliflower, the upper one reach- 
ing to his heels. He wears a broad-brimmed low- 
crowned hat ; a huge roll of coloured handkerchief 
about his neck, knowingly knotted abd tucked in 
at the bosom ; and has in summer-time a large 
bouquet of flowers in his button-hole,— the present, 
most probably, of some enamoured country lass. 
His waistcoat is commonly of some bright colour, 
striped ; and his small-clothes extend far below the 
knees, to meet a pair of jockey-boots which reach 
about half-way up his legs." The portrait belongs 
to the archaeology of England. A sedan, a hackney- 
coach, and a stuffed stage-coachman <rf the fat times, 
should be deposited in the rooms of the Antiquarian 
Society, while a specimen can be preserved in relic, 
or made out from description. 
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PHILIP SIDNEY AND FULKE GREVILLE. 



There has been high revehy in Shrewsbury in 
1569. Sir Henry Sidney, Lord President of the 
Council of the Marches, has made his annual visit, 
during an interval in his government of Ireland, in 
which he had returned to his favourite Ludlow 
Castle. Philip Sidney, his son, is a boy of fifteen, 
at the Free Grammar School of Shrewsbury. In 
the same form — of the same age — is his devoted 
friend, Fulke Greville The ceremonies are over. 
Sir Henry has sate in the ancient hall of the 
Council House, to hear complaints and to dispense 
justice. He has gone in solemn procession to St. 
Chad's Church, with bailifiFs, and aldermen, and 
wardens of companies. He has banquetted with 
the masters of the school in the great library. He 
has been present at a stage-play in the Guildhall — 
the Mayor's play. But more welcome than all the 
pomp of oflSce is a quiet hour with his boy Philip, 
as they sit in the cool of a May morning on the 
terrace of the Council House, and look over the 
bright Severn towards Haughmond Hill, and muse 
in silence, as they gaze upon one of those unrivalled 
combinations of natural beauty and careful cultiva- 
tion, which have been the glory of England during 
many ages of comparative freedom and security. 
It is the last of Philip's school years. He is to pro- 
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ceed to Oxford. His friend Qreville afterwards 
wrote of him : — " I lived with him and knew him 
from a child, yet I never knew him other than a 
man, with such staidness of mind, lovely and familiar 
gravity, as carried grace and reverence above greater 
years." Proud is the father of his noble son. He 
is " the light of his family." They talk as friend to 
friend. The father — a statesman and soldier — ^is 
not displeased to see that, beneath the gravity of 
the precocious boy, are fiery glances of feeling almost 
approaching to rashness. They become one who in 
after years exclaimed, " I am a Dudley in blood — 
the duke's daughter s son." 

The Lord President has departed. There is holi- 
day at the school ; and Sidney and Greville walk 
forth to the fields in that spring-tima Shrewsbury 
is a place in which the young Sidney lives in the 
memories of the past Few of the public buildings 
and private houses of the town are of the more re- 
cent Tudor architecture. The Market Square and 
Pride Hill are rich in the black oaken timbers, and 
gabled roofs, and pannelled carvings of the fifteenth 
century. The deserted Abbey is not yet in ruins. 
The Castle has a character of crumbling strength. 
The High Cross is perfect. There, were beheaded 
the last of the British Princes of Wales ; and there, 
suflfered some who had the misfortune not to fall 
with Hotspur in the battle of Hateley Field. At 
the Augustine Friars, and the Grey Friars, are still 
seen the graves of many who had perished in that 
fight. The Welsh Bridge, with its " great gate to 

M 2 
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enter into by the town, and at the other end, towards 
Wales, a mighty strong tower, to prohibit enemies 
to enter into the bridge " (as described by old Le- 
land), has its associations of border hostilities. 
Sidney's mind is formed to luxuriate in the poetry 
of history. 

The young men take their course into the country 
by the Castle Foregate. They are in earnest talk. 

" What a monster these players make of Richard 
the Third," says Sidney. " Maugre my loyal re- 
verence for her Highness's grand-father, I have a 
liking for the venomous little Yorkist Even the 
players couldn't show him as a coward." 

*' Not when they m,ake him whimper about re- 
venge, suns, moons, and planets ; silly lambs and 
croaking ravens — all crying for revenge upon him ? 
Heavens I what stuff!" 

" Hare stuff I How is it that these play writers 
cannot make their people talk like Englishmen and 
Christians? When the board is up — *Bosworth 
Field ' — ^and two armies fly in, represented by four 
swords and bucklers — ^and the usurper dashes about, 
despite his wounds,- hear how he wastes his pre- 
•'ious time. Do you remember ?" 

" Yes, yes — 

** * Fly, my lord, and save your life.' 

' I have it—" 

* Fly, villain I look I as though I would fly ? 
No, first shall this dull and senseless ball of earth 
Receive my body cold and void of sense. 
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Yon watery heareiw scowl on my gloomy day, 
And darksome clouds close up my cheerful sound. — 
Down is thy sun, Richard, never to shine again, — 
The bird whose feathere should adorn my head 
Hovers alofC and never cornea in sig&t/ 

Theresa a Richard for you." 

*' Bravo, Philip ! You should join a fellowship 
of players. You would beat the varlet with the 
hump that mouthed it on Tuesday. But why so 
hard upon the rhetoric of the vagabonds? Your 
favourite Gorboduc is ftdl of such traah I" 

" Yes, and faulty even as this True tragedy of 
Richard the Third, in time and place. In two 
hours of the Mayor's play, we bad Shore's wife in 
Cheapside, and poor dead Richard about to be drawn 
through Leicester on a collier's horse.'' 

" Suppose there were painted scenes, as some of 
the playhouses have, instead of the door painted in 
great letters— couldn't the imagination go from 
Cheapside to Leicester in spite of Aristotle? and 
can't it, even with the help of the painted board ? 
But here we are at Battlefield." 

" I never walk over these meadows," exclaimed 
Sidney, **^ without deep emotion, I was reading 
Hall just before my fitther came. How graphic 
these chroniclers are, compared with the ranting 
players." 

•'* What you read, I read, Philip." 

'' As we walked through the Eastgate, I could 
not but think of that day when Henry came with 
his host into Shrewsbury, and being advertised that 
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the earls were at hand with banners displayed and 
battles ranged, marched suddenly out by the East- 
gate, and there encamped/* 

" An evening of parley and defiance, followed by 
a bloody morning." 

" The next day, in the morning early, which was 
the vigil of Mary Magdalene, the king set his battle 
in good order — and so his enemies. There, on that 
gentle rise, Greville, must the rebel hosts have been 
arrayed. Then suddenly the trumpets blew. The 
cry of St. George went up on the King's part — and 
that cry was answered by Esperanc^ Percy. By 
Heaven, the tale moves me like the old song of 
Percy and Douglas !" 

" Here is a theme for the players. Write the 
tragedy of Hotspur, Philip." 

" Nonsense. What could I do with it, even if I 
were a maker. The story begins with the deposi- 
tion of Richard. It is an epic, and not a tragedy. 
And yet, Fulke, when I see the effect these acted 
histories produce upon the people, I am tempted, 
in spite of Aristotle, to wish that some real poet 
would take in hand our country's annals. The 
teaching of our day is taking that form. The 
Players are the successors of the Bards." 

" What a character is that young Harry of Mon- 
, mouth — the profligate and the hero ! Something 
might be made of these contending elements." 

*' Yes, the players would do it bravely. How 
they would make him swagger and bully — strike 
the chief justice, and slaughter the Welshmen. 
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Harry of Monmouth was a gentleman, and the 
players could not touch him." 

** If the stage is to teach the people, surely right 
teachers will arise. Look at our preachers. They 
stir the dull clowns and the sleepy burgesses with 
passionate eloquence, and yet they preach as 
scholars. They never lower themselves to their 
audiences. And why should the stage be the low 
thing which we see, when it addresses the same 
classes ?" 

"There may be a change some day; but not 
through any theorick about it. England may have 
her iEschylus— when the man comes; perchance 
in our age — more likely when all the dust and cob- 
webs of our semi-barbarism are swept away— for we 
are barbarians yet, Greville." 

" Come, come —your fine Italian reading has 
spoiled you for our brave old English. We have 
poetry in us if we would trust to nature. There is 
the ancient blind crowder that sits at our school- 
gate, with his ballads of love and war, which you 
like as much as I do. Has he no poetry to tell of? 
As good, I think, as the sonnets of Master Francis 
Petrarch." 

" Don't be a heretic, Greville. But see ; the sun 
is sinking behind that bosky hill, from which Hot- 
spur, looking to the east, saw it rise for the last 
time. We must be homeward." 

" And here, where the chapel bell is tolling a few 
priests to even-song, forty thousand men were fight- 
ing, a century and a half ago — for what ?" 
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** And for the same doubtful cause went on fight- 
ing for three quarters of a century. What a sturdy 
heart must our England have to heskv these things 
i^nd yet live?" 

** Times are changed, Philip ! Shall we have any 
civil strife in our day ?" 

" Papist and Puritan would like to be at it. But 
the rule of the law is too strong for them. Yet my 
father says that the fighting days wiU come over 
again — not for questions of sovereign lineage, but of 
vulgar opinion. The reforms of religion have pro- 
duced sturdy thinkers. There is a beast with many 
heads called the Commonalty, growing stronger 
every day ; and it is difficult to chain him or pare 
his clawa" 

" Well, well, Philip, we are young politicians, and 
need not trouble our heads yet about such matters. 
You are going to Oxford. What will the good 
mother make of you — a statesman, a soldier, or a 
scholar ?" 

" Must the characters be separable ? Whatever 
I am, dear Fulke, I will not shame my ancestry." 

" And I, dear Philip, will never abate my love 
for you ; and that will keep me honest." 
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SHAKSPERE^S FIRST RIDE TO LONDON. 



Two young men, Richard Burbage and William 
Shakspere, "both of one county, and, indeed, almost 
of one town," may be assumed, without any impro- 
bability, to have taken their way together towards 
London, on the occasion when one of them went 
forth for the first time from his native home, de- 
pressed at parting, but looking hopefiilly towards 
the issue of his adventure. There would be little 
said till long after the friends had crossed the 
great bridge at Stratford. The eyes of one would 
be frequently turned back to look upon the old 
spire. Thoughts which unquestionably have grown 
out of some such separation as this would involun- 
tarily possess his soul : — 

** How benvy do t joimey on the way> 
When what I seek— >iny weary travel's end- 
Doth teach that ease and that repose to say, 
* Thus far the miles are measured from thy friend !* 
The beast thatr bear» roe, tired with my woe^ 
^lods duUy on to bear that wei^^t in me, 
As if by some instinct the wretch did know 
His rider lov'd not speed, being made from thee.*** 

The first stages of this journey would offer little 
interest to the travellers. Having passed Long 
Compton, and climbed the steep range of hiUs 

♦ Sonnet 50. 
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that divide Warwickshire from Oxfordshire, weary 
stretches of barren downs would present a novel 
contrast to the fertility of Shakspere's own county. 
But after a few miles the scene would change : a 
noble park would stretch out as far as the eye 
could reach — rich with venerable oaks and beeches, 
planted in the reign of Henry L— the famous park 
of Woodstock. The poet would be familiar with 
all the interesting associations of this place. Here 
was Bosamond Clififord secluded from the eyes of 
the world by her bold and accomplished royal 
lover. Here dwelt Edward III. Here, more in- 
teresting than either fact> Chaucer wrote some of 
his early poems — 

" Within a lodge out of the way, 
Beside a well in a forest." * 

And here, when he retired from active life, he 
composed his immortal ' Canterbury Tales.' Here 
was the Lady Elizabeth a prisoner, almost dreading 
death, only a year or two before she ascended the 
throne. Here, "hearing upon a time out of her 
garden a certain milkmaid singing pleasantly, she 
wished herself to be a milkmaid as she was ; saying 
that her case was better, and life more merrier, 
than was hers in that state as she was." t The 
travellers assuredly visited the palace which a few 
years after Hentzner described as abounding in 
magnificence ; and near a spring of the brightest 
water they would have viewed all that was left of 

♦ Chaucer's * Dream,' f Holinshed. 
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the tomb of Rosamond, with her rhyming epitaph, 
the production, probably, of a later age : — 

*' Hie jacet in tombft HoBamundi non Rosamundii, 
Non redolet sed olet, qua redolere lolat." 

The earliest light of the next morning would see 
the companions on their way to Oxford ; and an 
hour's riding would lodge them in the famous hos- 
telry of the Corn-Market, the Crown. Aubrey 
tells us that " Mr. William Shakespeare was wont 
to go into Warwickshire once a year, and did com- 
monly in his journey lie at this house in Oxon, 
where he was exceedingly respected."* The poet's 
first journey may have determined his subsequent 
habit of resting at this house. It is no longer an 
inn. But one who possessed a true enthusiasm, 
Thomas Warton, described it in the last century, 
in the belief ** that Shakspeare's old hostelry at 
Oxford deserves no less respect than Chaucer's 
Tabard at Southwark." He says, "As to the 
Crown Inn, it still remains an inn, and is an old 
decayed house, but probably was once a principal 
inn in Oxford. It is directly in the road from 
Stratford to London. In a large upper room, 
which seems to have been a sort of hall for 
entertaining a large company, or for accommoda- 
ting (as was the custom) different parties at once, 
there was a bow window, with three pieces of ex- 
cellent painted glass." We have ample materials 
for ascertaining what aspect Oxford presented for 

* Life of DavcnaQt. 
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the first time to the eye of Shakspere. The ancient 
castle, according to Hentzner, was in ruins ; but 
the elegance of its private buildings, and the mag- 
nificence of its public ones, filled this traveller with 
admiration. So noble a place, raised up entirely 
for the enconragement of learning, would excite in 
the young poet feelings that were strange and 
new. He had wept over the ruins of religious 
houses ; but here was something left to give the 
assurance that there was a real barrier against the 
desolations of force and ignorance. A deep regret 
might pass through his mind that he had not 
availed himself of the opening which was presented 
to the humblest in the land, here to make himself 
a ripe and good scholar. Oxford was the patrimony 
of the people ; and he, one of the people, had not 
claimed his birthright. He was set out upon a 
doubtful adventure ; the persons with whom he 
was to be associated had no rank in society, — ^they 
were to a certain extent despised ; they were the 
servants of a luxurious court, and, what was some- 
times worse, of a tasteless public. But, on the 
other hand, as he paused before Balliol College, he 
must have recollected what a fearful tragedy was 
there acted some thirty years before. Was he sure 
that the day of persecution for opinions was alto- 
gether past T Men were still disputing everywhere 
around him; and the slighter the differences 
between them, the more violent their zeal. They 
were furious for or against certain ceremonial ob- 
servances ; so that they appeared to forget that the 
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object of all devotional forms was to make the 
soul approach nearer to the Fountain of wisdom 
and goodness, and that He could not be approach^ 
without love and charity. The spirit of love dwelt 
in the inmost heart of this young man. It was in 
after times to diflfuse itself over writings which 
entered the minds of the loftiest and the humblest, 
as an auxiliary to that higher teaching which is too 
often forgotten in the turmoil of the world. His 
intellect would at any rate be free in the course 
which was before liim. Much of the knowledge 
that he bad acquired up to this period was self- 
taught ; but it was not the less full and accurate. 
He had ranged at his will over a multitude of 
books, — idle reading, no doubt, to the systematic 
and professional student ; but, if weeds, weeds out 
of which he could extract honey. The subtile dis- 
putations of the schools, as they were then con- 
ducted, were more calculated, as he had heard, to 
call forth a ta]ent for sophistry than a love of 
truth. Falsehood might rest upon logic, for the 
perfect soundness of the conclusion might hide the 
rottenness of the premises. He entered the beau- 
tiful Divinity Schools, and there too he found that 
the understanding was more trained to dispute 
than the whole intellectual being of man to reve- 
rence. He would pursue his own course with a 
cheerful spirit, nothing doubting that, whilst he 
worked out his own happiness, he might still 
become an instrument of good to his fellow men. 
And yet did the young man reverence Oxford, 
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because he reverenced letters as opposed to illite- 
racy. He gave his testimony to the worth of 
Oxford at a distant day, when he held that the 
great glory of Wolsey was to have founded Christ- 
church : — 

" He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one : 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading — 
Loilty and sour to them that loved him not ; 
But, to those men that sought him, sweet as summer. 
And though he were un»atisfie<l in getting, 
(Which was a sin), yet, in bestowing, madam, 
He was most princely. Ever witness for him 
Those twins of learning that he rais'd in you, 
Ipswich and Oxford ; one of which fell with him. 
Unwilling to outlive the good he did it ; 
The other, though unfinishM, yet so famous, 
So excellent in art, and still so rising, 
That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue."* 

The journey from Oxford to London must have 
occupied two days, in that age of bad roads and 
long miles. Harrison, in his ' Chapter on Thorough- 
fares ' (1586), gives us the distances from town to 
town : — Oxford to Whatleie, 4 miles ; Whatleie to 
Thetisford, 6 ; Thetisford to Stockingchurch, 5 ; 
Stockingchurch to East Wickham, 5 ; East Wick- 
ham to Baccansfield, 5 ; Baccansfield to Uxbridge, 
7; Uxbridge to London, 15. Total, 47 miles. 
Our modem admeasurements give 54. Over this 
road, then, in many parts a picturesque one, would 
the two friends from Stratford take their course. 
They would fare well and cheaply on the road. 
Harrison tells us, *' Each comer is sure to lie in 

♦ Henry VIII. Act i., Scene 1. 
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clean sheets, wherein no man hath been lodged 
since they came from the laundress, or out of the 
water wherein they were last washed. If the tra- 
veller have a horse his bed doth cost him nothing, 
but if he go on foot he is sure to pay a penny for 
the same. But whether he be horseman or foot- 
man, if his chamber be once appointed he may 
carry the key with him, as of his own house, so 
long as he lodgeth there. If he lose aught whilst 
he abideth in the inn, the host is bound by a 
general custom to restore the damage, so that there 
is no greater security anywhere for travellers than 
in the greatest inns of England." 

On the evening of the fourth day after their de- 
parture from home would the young wayfarers, 
accustomed to fatigue, reach London. They would 
see only fields and hedge-rows, leading to the hills 
of Hampstead and Highgate on the north of the 
road, and to Westminster on the south. They 
would be wholly in the country, with a long line of 
road before them, without a house, at the spot 
which now, although bearing the name of a lane — 
Park Lane — is one of the chosen seats of fashion. 
Here Burbage would point out to his companion 
the distant roofs of the Abbey and the Hall of 
Westminster ; and nearer would stand St. James's 
Palace, — a solitary and somewhat gloomy building. 
They would ride on through fields till they came 
very near the village of St Giles's. Here, turn- 
ing from their easterly direction to the south, they 
would pass through meadows, with the herd quietly 
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grazing under the evening sun in one enclosure, 
and the laundress collecting her bleached linen in 
another. They are now in St Martin's Lane ; and 
the hum of population begins to be heard. The 
inn in the Strand receives their horses, and they 
take boat at Somerset Place. Then bursts upon 
the young stranger a full conception of the wealth 
and greatness of that city of which he has heard so 
much, and imagined so much mote. Hundreds of 
boats are upon the river. Here and there a stately 
barge is rowed along, gay with streamers and rich 
liveries ; and the sound of music is heard from 
its decks, and the sound is repeated from many a 
beauteotis garden that skirts the water's edge. He 
looks back upon the cluster of noble buildings that 
form the Palace of Westminster. York Place and 
the spacious Savoy bring their historical recollec* 
tions to his mind. He looks eastward, and there is 
the famous Temple, and the Palace of Bridewell, 
and Bayi;iard's Castle. Above all these rises up 
the majestic spire of Paul's. London Bridge, that 
wonder of the world, now shows its picturesque 
turrets and multitudinous arches ; and in the dis- 
tance is seen the Tower of London, full of grand 
and solemn associations. The boat rests at the 
Blackfriars. In a few minutes they are threading 
the narrow streets of the precinct ; and a com- 
fortable house afifords the weary youths a cheerful 
welcome. 
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Once upon a Time — it is a quarter of a century 
ago— I used to have raptures about May-Day. I 
translated Buchanan's Ode to May ; I read Herrick " 
under the hawthorn-trees in Windsor Park. On 
one year, tempted by as bright a sky and as balmy 
an air as ever inspired the votaries of spring in this 
variable climate, I silently gave myself up to the 
fascinations of the beauteous budding-time and its 
old recollections. I believed in all our ancestors' 
raptures about May-day, convinced that it was with 
no efifort against blights and chills that they went 
out, as old Stow tells us, on that memorable 
morning, "into the sweet meadows and green 
woods, there to rejoice their spirits with the beauty 
and savour of sweet flowers, and with the harmony 
of birds praising God in their kind." I then under- 
stood, while the blue vault was scarcely speckled 
with a cloud, and the foliage of the trees put forth 
its freshest green, and the hawthorn was budding 
to prove that the old seasons had not forsaken us, 
and the thrush was singing over his sitting mate — 
I then understood the enthusiasm of one of our old 
rural poets: — 

** Get up, get up, for shame I the hlooming Morn 
Upon lier wings presents the. god unshorn ; 
VOL. I. N 
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See how Aurora throws her fair 

Fresh-quilted colours through the air. 

Get up, sweet slug-a-bed ! and see 

The dew bespangling herb and tree ; 
Each flower has wept, and bow'd towards the east 
Above an hour since, yet you not drest ; 

Nay, not so much as out of bed, 

When all the birds have matins said, 

And sung their thankful hjrmns; — 'tis sin. 

Nay, profanation, to keep in ; 
When as a thousand virgins on this day 
Spring sooner than the lark to fetch in May/' 

It was in that happy season that I rubbed up, ior 
the first time, some of the antiquarianism of May- 
day. The formal Mr. Bourne, who coquetted with 
old customs by diligently recording them with a 
pious abuse of their heathenish vanities, says — 
*' On the calends, or the first day of May, commonly 
called May-day, the juvenile part of both sexes were 
wont to rise a little after midnight, and walk to 
some neighbouring wood, accompanied with music 
and the blowing of horns ; where they break down 
branches from the trees, and adorn them with nose- 
gays and crowns of flowers. When this is done 
they return with their booty homewards, about the 
rising of the sun, and make their doors and windows 
to triumph in the flowery spoil. The afber-part of 
the day is chiefly spent in dancing round a tall pole, 
which is called a May-pole ; which, being placed in 
a convenient part of the village, stands there, as it 
were, consecrated to the goddess of flowers, without 
the least violation offered it in the whole circle of 
the year. And this is not the custom of the British 
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common people only, but it is the custom of the 
generality of other nations; particularly of the 
Italians, where Polydore Virgil tells us the youth 
of both sexes were accustomed to go into the fields 
on the calends of May, and bring thence the 
branches of trees, singing all the way as they came, 
and so place them on the doors of their houses. — 
This is the relic of an ancient custom among the 
heathen, who observed the four last days of April, 
and the first of May, in honour of the goddess 
Flora, who was imagined the deity presiding over 
the fruit and flowera" 

The solemnities of the May-pole are thus de- 
scribed by Browne in his Britannia's Pastorals : — 

" As I have seen the Lady of the May 
Set in an arbour — 

Built by the May -pole, where the jocund swains 
Dance with the maidens to the bagpipe's strains — 
When envious Night commands them to be gone, 
Call for the merry youngsters one by one, 
And for their well performance soon disposes, 
To this, a garland interwove with roses ; 
To that, a carved hook, or well-wrought scrip j 
Gracing another with a cherry lip ; 
To one her garter ; to another then 
A handkerchief cast o'er and o'er agen ; 
Add none returneth empty that hath spent 
His pains to fill their rural merriment." 

The Puritans waged war with the May-poles, and 
indeed with all those indications of a full-hearted 
simplicity which were the echo of the universal 
harmony of Nature. The May-poles never held uji 
their heads after the civil wars. The **strait-laced" 

N 2 
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exulted in their fall, but we believe the people were 
neither wiser nor happier for their removal :— 

•* Happy the age, and harmless were the da7s, 
For then true love and amity were found, 
When every village did a May-pole raise, 

And Whitsun ales and May -games did abound ; 
And all the lusty younkers in a rout. 
With merry lasses danced the rod about ; 
Then Friendship to the banquet bid the guests. 
And poor men fared the better for their feasts. 
Alas, poor May-poles ! what should be the cause 
That you were almost banish'd from the earth. 
Who never were rebellious to the laws ? 

Your greatest crime was honest, haitnless mirth." 

But the sports of May were not confined to the 
villages. Even the gorgeous pomp of the old 
Courts did not disdain to boitow a fragrance and 
freshness from the joys of the people. Hall, the 
historian, gives us an account of "Henry the 
Eighth's riding a Maying from Greenwich to the 
high ground of Shooter's-hill, with Queen Katharine 
his wife, accompanied with many lords and ladies.'* 
The good people of London in those days were not 
ashamed to let in a little of the light of creation 
upon their mercantile pursuits. Stow tells us, " In 
the month of May, the citizens of London (of all 
estates), lightly in every parish, or sometimes two 
or three parishes joining together, had their several 
Mayings, and did fetch in May-poles with divers 
warlike shows, with good archers, morrice-dancers, 
and other devices for pastime all the day long ; and 
towards the evening they had stage-plaies, and 
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bonef fires in the streeta" — '* The gratulation of the 
spring-season " has no more a place amongst us ; 
the leaves and the flowers come without a *' Hail !" 
from the court, the city, or the village. 



There came another season — a cold wet time — 
and I was out of humour with May. I wrote dis- 
paragingly of the often echoed tones of that innocent 
flock who frisk about in the sunshine of our north- 
east blights, and resolve to be Arcadian with a 
temperature of 60°. I will do penance for my 
heresies by showing how inconsistent one may be 
under " skyey influences :" — 

In despite of our friends Shakspere and Fletcher, 
and of him who did more than all of them to make 
May poetical, Herrick, I am constrained to assert, 
that never yet was May-day celebrated in such a 
pure spirit of pastoral innocence as might be ad- 
vantageously revived in these degenerate timea I 
fear that during the last three hundred years it was 
never the good fortune of any gallant to go a May- 
ing before daybreak with any young ladies of very 
scrupulous virtue ; — and I am not quite sure that 
Jack in the Green was ever enacted by any higher 
description of persons than the ragged boys of the 
village, whose enthusiasm for an eleemosynary 
penny was somewhat greater than their love of 
" green fields " and " blue skies." I am afraid there 
has never been any great deal of practical poetry in 
England ;'— and I grieve to think that May-day was 
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not often distinguished by a more refined spirit 
than the promiscuous gaiety of Greenwich fair; 
and that the homage to nature which the lads and 
lasses of ancient times got up for the occasion was 
not quite so amusing to the world at large, and cer- 
tainly not more edifying, than that of the chimney- 
sweepers. 

To carry my prosaic belief no farther back than 
the romantic days of the Sydneys and Raleighs, 
let me picture a dance round the May-pole, at 
which Elizabeth was present. The scene Windsor. 
Her most gracious Majesty is busily employed in 
brushing up her Latin and her Castle at the same 
time — doing Horace's * Art of Poetry ' into exe- 
crable rhymes, and building private staircases for 
the Earl of Leicester. Her employment and the 
season make her aspire to be poetical She re- 
solves to see the May-day sports; and, sallying forth 
from the Castle, takes a short cut, with few attend- 
ants, through the lawn which lay before the South 
Gate, to the fields near the entrance of Windsor 
town. The May-pole stands close by the spot 
where now commences the Long Walk. The crowd 
make obsequious way for their glorious Queen, and 
the sports, at her command, go uninterruptedly 
forward. The group is indeed a most motley one. 
The luxuries of a white cotton gown were then 
unknown, and even her Majesty's experience of 
knitted hose was very limited. The girls frisk 
away, therefore, in their grey kirtles of linsey- 
woolsey, and their yellow stockings of coarse broad- 
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cloth ; the lads are somewhat fuddled and rather 
greasy, and a whole garment is a considerable dis- 
tinction. The Queen of the May is commanded to 
approach. She has a tolerable garland of violets 
and primroses, but a most unprepossessing visage, 
pimpled with exercise or ale. " And so, my dainty 
maiden," says her Majesty, "you are in love with 
Zephyr, and hawthorn bushes, and morning dew, 
and wendest to the fields ere Phoebus gilds the 
drifted clouds." " Please your Majesty," says the 
innocent, "Fm in love with Tom Larkin, the hand- 
some fleshmonger, and a pretty dressing my mother 
will give me for ganging a Maying in the gray of the 
morning. There's queer work for lasses amongst 
these rakehellies, please your Majesty." Elizabeth 
suddenly turns with a frown to her lord in waiting, 
and hurries back as if she had pricked her finger 
with a May-bush. 
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At the close of the year 1587, and the opening, 
according to our new style, of 1588^ *' the Queen's 
Majesty being at Greenwich, there were showed, 
presented, and enacted before her Highness, betwixt 
Christmas and Shrovetide, seven plays, besides 
feats of activity and other shows, by the children 
of Paul's, her Majesty's own servants, and the 
gentlemen of Gray's Inn, on whom was employed 
divers remnants of cloth of gold and other stuff out 
of the store." Such is the record of the accounts 
of the revels at court Of the seven plays per- 
formed by the children of Paul's and the Queen's 
servants there is no memorial ; but we learn from 
the title of a book of uncommon rarity of what 
nature were the "Certaine Devises and Shewes 
presented Her Majestie by the Gentlemen of Grayes 
Inne, at her Highnesse Court in Greenwich, the 
twenty-eighth day of Februarie, in the thirtieth 
year of her Majestie's most happy raigne/'* The 
'Misfortunes of Arthur, Uther Pendragon's son,' 
was the theme of these devices and shows. It was 
" reduced into tragical notes by Thomas Hughes, 
one of the society of Gray's Inn." It was " set 
down as it passed from under his hands, and as it 

♦ A copy in the Garrick Collection, in the British Museum. 
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was presented, excepting certain words and Knes, 
where some of the actors either helped their 
memories by brief omissions, or fitted their acting 
by alteration." 

Thomas Hughes also tells ns that he has put " a 
note at the end of such speeches as were penned by 
others, in lieu of these hereafter following." It is 
pleasant to imagine the gentlemen of Gray's Inn 
sitting over their sack during the Christmas of 
1587, listening to Thomas Hughes reciting his 
doleful tragedy, cutting out a speech here, adding 
something wondrously telling there ; the most gUb 
of tongue modestly declining to accept the part of 
Arthur the king, and expressing his content with 
Mordred the usurper ; a beardless student cheer- 
fully agreeing to wear the robes of Quenevra the 
queen, and a gray-headed elder undertaking the 
ghost of the Duke of Cornwall. A perfect play it 
is, if every accessary of a play can render it per- 
fect ; for every act has an ailment, and every 
argument a dumb-show, and every dumbnshow a 
chorus. Here is indeed an ample field for ambi* 
tious members of the honourable society to con- 
tribute their devices ; and satisfactory it is that the 
names of some of his fellow-labourers in this ela- 
borate work have been preserved to us by the 
honour-giving Thomas Hughes. " The dumb-shows 
and additional speeches were partly devised by 
William Fulbeck, Francis Flower, Christopher 
Yelverton, Francis Bacon, John Lancaster, and 
others, who with Master Penroodock and Lancaster 
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directed these proceedings at Court" Precious is 
this record. The salt that preserves it is the one 
name of Francis Bacon. Bacon, in 1588, was 
Reader of Gray's Inn. To the devices and shows 
of Hughes's tragedy — accompaniments that might 
lessen the tediousness of its harangues, and scatter 
a little beauty and repose amongst its scenes of 
crime and murder — Bacon would bring something 
of that high poetical spirit which gleams out at 
every page of his philosophy. Nicholas Trotte, 
gentleman, penned the introduction, *^ which was 
pronounced in manner following, namely, three 
Muses came upon the stage apparelled accordingly, 
bringing five gentlemen-students attired in their 
usual garments, whom one of the Muses presented 
to her Majesty as captivea" But the dresses, the 
music, the dancing to song, were probably directed 
by the tasteful mind who subsequently wrote, 
" These things are but toys ; but yet, since princes 
will have such things, it is better that they should 
be graced with elegancy than daubed with cost." * 
Under the roof, then, of the old palace at Greenwich 
— ^the palace which Humphrey of Gloucester is 
said to have built, and where Elizabeth was bom — 
are assembled the gentlemen of Gray's Inn and the 
Queen's players. The two master-spirits of their 
time — amongst the very greatest of all time — ^are 
there. Francis Bacon, the lawyer, and William 
Shakspere, the actor, are unconscious each of the 
greatness of the other. The difiference of their 

♦ Of Masques and Triumphs. — Essay 37. 
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rank probably prevents that communication which 
might have told each something of the other's 
power. Master Penroodock and Master Lancaster 
may perhaps solicit a little of the professional 
advice of Burbage and his men; and the other 
gentlemen who penned the dumb-shows may 
have assisted at the conference. A flash of wit 
from WiUiam Shakspere may have won a smile 
from the Reader of Gray's Inn ; and he may have 
dropped a scrap of that philosophy which is akin 
to poetry, so as to make the young actor reverence 
him more highly than as the son of Elizabeth's 
former honest Lord Keeper. But the signs of that 
freemasonry by which great minds know each other 
could scarcely be exchanged. They would go 
their several ways, the one to tempt the perils and 
the degradations of ambition, and to find at last a 
refuge in philosophy; the other to be content 
with a well-earned competence, and gathering 
amidst petty strifes and jealousies, if such could 
disturb him, something more than happiness in 
the culture of that wondrous imagination which 
had its richest fruits in his own unequalled cheerful 
wisdom. 

Elizabeth, the Queen, is now in her fifty-fifth 
year. She is ten years younger than when Paul 
Hentzner described hei, as he saw her surrounded 
with her state in this same palace. The wrinkles 
of her face, oblong and fair, were perhaps not yet 
very marked. Her small black eyes, according to 
the same authority, were pleasant even in her age. 
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The hooked nose, the narrow lips, and the dis- 
coloured teeth, were perhaps less noticeable when 
Shakspere looked upon her in his early days. The 
red hair was probably not false, as it afterwards 
was. The small hand and the white fingers were 
remarkable enough of themselves, but, q)arkling 
with rings and jewels, the eye rested upon them. 
The young poet, who has been lately sworn her 
servant, has stood in the backward ranks of the 
presence-chamber, to see his dread mistress pass to 
chapel. The room is thronged with counsellors 
and courtiers. The inner doors are thrown open, 
and the gentlemen-pensioners, bearing their gilt 
battle-axes, appear in long file. The great oflScers 
of the household and ministers of state are mar- 
shalled in advance. The procession moves. When 
the Queen appears, sudden and frequent are the 
genuflexions : " Wherever she turned her face a» 
die was going along, every body fell down upon 
their knees." But she is gracious, according to the 
same authority : *' Whoever speaks to her it is 
kneeling ; now and then she raises some with her 
hand." As she moves into the ante-chapel loud 
are the shouts of " Long live Queen Elizabeth ! " 
The service is soon ended, and then to dinner. 
While reverence has been paid to " the only Ruler 
of Princes," forms as reverent in their outward ap- 
pearance have been offered even to the very place 
where the creature-comforts of our every^day life 
are to be served up to majesty. Those who cover 
the table with the cloth kneel three times with the 
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utmost veneration ; so do the bearers of the salt- 
cellar, of the plate, and of the bread. A countess, 
dressed in white silk, prostrates herself with the 
same reverence before the plate, which she rubs 
with bread and salt The yeomen of the guard 
enter, bearing the dishes, and the lady in white 
silk, with her tasting-knife, presents a portion of 
each dish to the lips of the yeomen, not in coiutesy 
but in suspicion of poison. The bray of trumpets 
and the clang of kettle-drums ring through the 
halL The Queen is in her inner-chamber; and 
the dishes are borne in by ladies of honour with 
silent solemnity. When the Queen has eaten the 
ladies eat Brief is the meal on this twenty-eighth 
of February, for the hall must be cleared for the 
play. 

The platform in the hall at Greenwich, which 
was to resound with the laments of Arthur, was 
constructed by a cunning workman, so as to be 
speedily erected and taken down. It was not so 
substantial an afifair as the "great stage, containing 
the breadth of the church from the one side to the 
other," that was built in the noble chapel of King's 
College, Cambridge, in 1564, for the representation 
before the Queen of a play of Plautus. Probably in 
one particular the same arrangement was pursued 
at Greenwich as at Cambridge on that occasion: "A 
multitude of the guard had every man in his hand a 
torch-staff; and the guard stood upon the ground 
by the stage-side holding their lights." But there 
would be some space between the stage and the 
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courtly audience. Baised above the rushes would 
the Queen sit upon a chair of state. Around her 
would stand her honourable maids. Behind, the 
eager courtiers with the ready smile when majesty 
vouchsafed to be pleased. Amongst them is the 
handsome captain of the guard, the tall and bold 
Kaleigh, — ^he of the high forehead, long face, and 
small piercing eye.* His head is ever and anon 
inclined to the chair of Elizabeth. He is " as good 
as a chorus," and he can tell more of the story 
than the induction ** penned by Nicholas Trotte, 
gentleman." He has need, however, to tell little 
as the play proceeds. The plot does not unravel 
itself ; the incidents arise not clearly and naturally ; 
but some worthy person amongst the characters 
every now and then informs the audience, with 
extreme politeness, and with a most praiseworthy 
completeness of detail, everything that has hap- 
pened, and a good deal of what will happen ; and 
thus the unities of time and place are preserved 
according to the most approved rules, and Mr. 
Thomas Hughes eschews the ofifences which were 
denounced by the lamented Sir Philip Sidney, of 
having " Asia of the one side, and Africa of the 
other, and so many othey kingdoms that the player 
when he comes in must ever begin with telling 
where he is, or else the tale will not be conceived."-f- 
The author of the ' Misfortunes of Arthur ' avoids 



♦ " He had a most remarkable aspect, an exceeding high forehead, 
long-faced, and sour eye-lidded — a kind of pig-eye." — Aubrey, 
+ Defence of Poesy. 
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this by the somewhat drowsy method of substituting 
the epic narrative for the dramatic action. The 
Queen whispers to Raleigh that the regular players 
are more amusing. 

A day or two passes on, and her Majesty again 
wants diversion. She bends her mind manfully to 
public affairs, and it is a high and stirring time ; 
but, if it only be to show her calmness to her 
people, she will not forego her accustomed revels. 
Her own players are sent for ; and the summons is 
hasty and peremptory for some fitting novelty. 
Will the comedy which young Shakspere has 
written for the Blackfriars, and which has been 
already in rehearsal, be suited for the court ? The 
cautious sagacity of old Burbage is willing to 
confide in it. Without attempting too close an 
imitation of court manners, its phrases he con- 
ceives are refined, its lines are smootL There are 
some slight touches of satire, at which it bethinks 
him the Queen will laugh; but there is nothing 
personal, for Don Armado is a Spaniard. The 
verse, he holds, sounds according to the right 
stately fashion in the opening of the play : — 

" Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 
Live registered upon our brazen tombs.*' 

The young poet is a little licentious, however, in 
the management of his verse as he proceeds ; he 
has not Marlowe's lofty cadences, which roll out so 
nobly from the full mouth. But the lad will 
mend. Truly he has a comic vein. If Kempe 
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takes care to utter what is put down for him in 
Costard, her Majesty will forget poor Tarleton. 
And then the compliments to the ladies : — 

** They are the books, the arts, the academes, 
That show, contain, and nourish all the world." 

Elizabeth will take the compliments to herael£ 
The young man's play shall be " preferred." 

It is a bright sparkling morning — "the first 
mild day of March " — as the Queen's barge waits 
for Burbage and his fellows at the Blackfriars 
Staira They are soon floating down the tide. 
Familiar as that scene now is to him, William 
Shakspere cannot look upon it without wonder and 
elation of heart. The venerable Bridge, with its 
hundred legends and traditions ; the Tower, where 
scenes have been acted that haunt his mind, and 
must be embodied some day for the people's in- 
struction. And now, verses, some of which he has 
written in the quiet of his beloved Stratford, 
characters that he has drawn from the stores of his 
youthful observation, are to be presented for the 
amusement of a Queen. But, with a most modest 
estimate of his own powers, he is sure that he has 
heard some very indifferent poetry, which never- 
theless has won the Queen's approbation, with 
many jokes, at which the Queen has laughed, that 
scarcely have seemed to him fitting for royal ears. 
If his own verses are not listened to, perhaps the 
liveliness of his little Moth may command a smile. 
At any rate there will be some show in his pageant 
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of the Nine Worthies. He will meet the issue 
courageously. 

The Queen's players have now possession of the 
platform in the hall. Burbage has ample command 
of tailors, and of stuff out of the store. Pasteboard 
and buckram are at his service in abundance. The 
branches are garnished, the arras is hung. The 
Queen and her court are seated. But the experi- 
ment of the new play soon ceases to be a doubtftd 
one. Those who can judge, and the Queen is 
amongst the number, listen with eagerness to 
something different to the feebleness of the pas- 
toral and mythological stories to which they have 
been accustomed. " The summer s nightingale " * 
himself owns that a real poet has arisen, where 
poetry was scarcely looked for. The Queen com- 
mands that rewards, in some eyes more precious 
than the accustomed gloves, should be bestowed 
upon her players. Assuredly the delighful comedy 
of * Love's Labour's Lost,' containing as it does in 
every line the evidence of being a youthful work, 
was very early one of those 

" Flights upon the banks of Thames 
That so did take Eliza." 



* Raleigh is so called by Spenser. 
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BEN JONSON'S MOTHER. 



In Hartshorn Lane, near Charing Cross, about 
the year 1580, dwells Mr. Thomas Fowler, a 
master bricklayer. He had married, in 1575, Mrs. 
Margaret Jonson, a widow ; and had become the 
protector of her little boy, Benjamin, then about a 
year and a half old. 

Benjamin is now in his sixth year. He duly at- 
tends the parish school in St. Martin's Church ; for 
his father was "a grave minister of the gospel," and 
his mother is anxious that her only child, poor 
although he must be, shall lack no advantages of 
education. We see the sturdy boy daily pacing to 
school, through the rough and miry way of that 
half rural district. In his play-hours he is soon in 
the fields, picking blackberries in Hedge Lane, or 
flying his kite by the Windmill in Saint Giles's. 
His father-in-law is a plain, industrious, trusty man, 
— not rich enough to undertake any of the large 
works which the luxurious wants of the town pre- 
sent ; and ofttimes interfered with, in the due 
course of his labour, by royal proclamations against 
the increase of houses, which are rigidly enforced 
when a humble man desires to build a cottage. 
But young Ben has found friends. To the parish 
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school sometimes comes Master Camden ; and he 
observes the bold boy, always at the head of his 
class, and not unfrequently having his " clear and 
fair skin " disfigured by combats with his dirty 
companions, who litter about the alleys of Saint 
Martin's Lane. The boy has won good Master 
Camden's heart ; and so, in due time, he proposes 
to remove him to Westminster School. 

Let us look at the Shadow of his Mother, as she 
debates this question with her husband, at their 
frugal supper. **The boy must earn his living," 
says the bricklayer. " He is strong enough to be 
of help to me. He can mix the mortar ; he will 
soon be able to carry the hod. Learning ! stuff ! 
he has had learning enow, for all the good it will 
do him." — " Thomas Fowler," responds the mother, 
" if I wear my fiingers to the bone, my boy shall 
never carry the ho^. Master Camden, a good man, 
and a learned, will pay for his schooling. Shall we 
not give him his poor meals and his pallet-bed t 
Master Camden says he will make his way. I owe 
it to the memory of him who is gone, that Ben* 
jamin shall be a scholar, and perhaps a minister." 
— '* Yes ; and be persecuted for his opinions, as his 
father was. These are ticklish times, Margaret — > 
the lowest are the safest. Ben is passionate, and 
obstinate, and will quarrel for a straw. Make him 
a scholar, and he becomes Papist or Puritan — ^the 
quiet way is not for the like of him. He shall be 
apprenticed to me, wife, and earn his daily bread 
safely and honestly." Night after night is the de- 

2 
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bate renewed. But the mother triumphs. Ben 
does go to Westminster School He has hard fare 
at home ; he has to endure many a taunt as he sits 
apart in the Abbey cloisters, intent upon his task. 
But Camden is his instructor and his friend. The 
bricklayer's boy fights his way to distinction. 

Look again at the Shadow of that proud Mother 
as, after three or four anxious years, she hears of his 
advancement. He has an exhibition. He is to re- 
move to Cambridge. Her Benjamin must be a 
bishop. Thomas Fowler is incredulous — and he is 
not generous: "When Benjamin leaves this roof 
he must shift for himself, wife." The mother drops 
one tear when her boy departs; — the leathern 
purse which holds her painful savings is in Ben- 
jamin's pocket. 

It is a summer night of 1590, when Benjamin 
Jonson walks into the poor house of Hartshorn 
Lane. He is travel-stained and weary. His jerkin 
is half hidden beneath a dirty cloak. That jerkin, 
which looked so smart in a mother's eyes when last 
they parted, is strangely shrunk— or, rather, has not 
the spare boy grown into a burly youth, although 
the boy's jerkin must still do service? The brick- 
layer demands his business;— the wife falls upon 
his neck. And well may the bricklayer know him 
not His face is " pimpled ;" hard work and irre- 
gular living have left their marks upon him. The 
exhibition has been insufficient for his maintenance. 
His spirit has been sorely wounded. The scholar 
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of sixteen thinks he should prefer the daily bread 
which is to be won by the labour of his hands, to 
the hunger for which pride has no present solace. 
Benjamin Jonson becomes a bricklayer. 

And now, for two years, has the mother — her 
hopes wholly gone, her love only the same — to bear 
up tmder the burden of conflicting duties. The 
young man duly works at the most menial tasks of 
his business. He has won his way to handle a 
trowel ; — but he is not conformable in all things. 
" Wife,'' says Thomas Fowler, " that son of yours 
will never prosper. Cannot he work, — and cannot 
he eat his meals, — without a Greek book in his 
vest ? This very noon must he seat himself, at 
dinner-hour, in the shade of the wall in Chancery 
Lane, on which he had been labouring ; and then 
comes a reverend Bencher and begins discourse with 
him ; and Ben shows him his book— and they talk 
as if they were equal. Margaret, he is too grand . 
for me ; he is above his trade." — " Shame on ye, 
husband ! Does he not work, honestly and deftly? 
and will you grudge him his books ?" — " He haunts 
the playhouses ; he sits in the pit — and cracks nuts 
— and hisses or claps hands, in a way quite unbe- 
seeming a bricklayer's apprentice. Margaret, I fear 
he will come to no good." One night there is a 
fearful quarrel. It is late when Benjamin returns 
home. In silence and darkness, the son and mother 
meet. She is resolved. " Benjamin, my son, my 
dear son, we will endure this life no longer. There 
is a sword ; — ^it was your grandfather's. A gentle- 
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man wore it ; a gentleman shall still wear it Go 
to the Low Countries. Volunteers are called for. 
There is an expedition to Ostend. Take with you 
these few crowns, and Qod prosper you." 

Another year, and Benjamin's campaign is ended. 
At the hearth in Hartshorn Lane sits Margaret 
Fowler —in solitude. There will be no more strife 
about her son. Death has settled the controversy. 
Margaret is very poor. Her trade is unprosperous ; 
for the widow is defrauded by her servants. " Mo- 
ther, there is my grandfather's sword — it has done 
service ; and, now, I will work for you." — " How, 
my son?" — "I will be a bricklayer again." We 
see the Shadow of the Mother, as she strives to 
make her son content He has no longer ^' the 
lime and mortar" hands with which it was his 
after-fate to be reproached ; but he bestows the 
master's eye upon his mother's workmen. Yet he 
has hours of leisure. There is a chamber in the old 
house now filled with learned books. He reads, and 
he writes, as his own pleasure dictates. *' Mother,'* 
he one day says, " I wish to marry." — " Do so, my 
son ; bring your wife home; we will dwell together." 
So a few years roll on. He and his wife weep 

** Maiy, the daughter of their youth." 

But there is an event approaching which sets aside 
sorrow. '' Daughter," says the ancient lady, " we 
must to the Rose Playhouse to-night There is a 
new play to be acted, and that play is Benjamin's*'* 
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— ** Yes, mother, he has had divers moneys already 
Not much, I wot, neeing the labour he has given to 
this * Comedy of Humours *— five shillings, and ten 
Hhillings, and, once, a pound." — ** No matter, daugh- 
ter, he will be famous : I always knew he would 
be famous.'' A calamity clouds that fame. The 
phiy-writer has quarrels on every side. In the 
autumn of 1598, Philip Heuslowe, tho manager of 
'* the Lord Admiral's men,*' writes thus to his son- 
in-law, Alleyn : — ** Since you were with me, I have 
lost one of my company, which hurtoth mo greatly 
—that is, Gabriel; for he is slain in Hogsden Fields, 
by the hands of Beiganun Jonson, bricklayer.'' 
Twenty years after, the great dramatist, the laureat, 
thus relates tlie story to Drummond : — ** Being ap- 
poalcd .to the fields, lie had killed his adversary, 
whicli had him hurt in the arm, and whose sword 
was ten inches longer than his ; for the which he 
was imprisoned, and almost at the gallows." There 
is the proud Bhadow of a Roman Matron hovering 
about his cell, in those hours when the gallows 
loomed darkly in the future. 

Tho scholar and the i)oet has won his fame. 
Bricklayer no longer, Ben is the com2)anion of tho 
illuHirious. Shakspere hath " wit-combats " with 
him ; ('amden and Beldeu try his metal in learned 
controversies ; llahugh, and Beaumont, and Donne, 
and Fletcher, exchange with hhn ** words of subtle 
flame " at " The Mermaid." But a new trouble 
arises— James is come to the throne. Hear Jon- 
son's account of a remarkable transaction : — ** He 
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was delated by Sir James Murray to tlie King, for 
writing something against the Scots, in a play, 
* Eastward Ho,' and voluntarily imprisoned himself, 
with Chapman and Marston, who had written it 
amongst them. The report was, that they should 
then have had their ears cut, and noses." They 
are at length released. We see the shadow of a 
banquet, which the poet gave to his Mends in com- 
memoration of his deliverance. There is a joyous 
company of immortals at that feast. There, too, is 
that loving and faithful Mother. The wine-cups 
are flowing ; there are song and jest, eloquence, 
and the passionate earnestness with which such 
friends speak when the heart is opened. But there 
is one, whose Shadow we now see, more passionate 
and more earnest than any of that company. She 
rises, with a full goblet in her hand : — " Son, I 
drink to thee. Benjamin, my beloved son, thrice I 
drink to thee. See ye this paper ; one grain of the 
subtle drug which it holds is death. Even as we 
now pledge each other in rich canary, would I have 
pledged thee in lusty strong poison, had thy sen- 
tence taken execution. Thy shame would have 
been my shame, and neither of us should have lived 
after it" 

" She was no churl,'* says Benjamin. 
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ENGLISH POETS IN SCOTLAND. 



I HAVE not hesitated to express a belief that 
Shakspere visited Scotland in 1601, as one of the 
company of English players who performed at 
Aberdeen that year, under the management of 
Lawrence Fletcher. The question ca,nnot be satis- 
factorily settled ; but in the following paper I have 
taken a rapid view of the supposed journey, as an 
illustration of the aspects which Scotland would 
present to an Englishman a little while before the 
accession of James.* 

In the summer of 1618 Ben Jonson undertook 
the extraordinary task of travelling to Edinburgh 
on foot. Bacon said to him, with reference to his 
project, " He loved not to see po^sy go on other foot 
than poetical Dactylus and Spondaeus." f Jonson 
seems to have been proud of his exploit ; for in his 
*News from the New World discovered in the 
Moon,' a masque, presented at Court in 1620, he 
makes a printer say, " One of our greatest poets (I 
know not how good a one) went to Edinburgh 
on foot, and came back.'' According to Drum- 

* This, and two preceding papers, p. 169 and p. 184, formed 
chapters in the original edition of * William Shakspere, a Biography j* 
but were omitted by me in the succeeding editions. 

t Conversations with Drummond. 
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mond he was " to write his foot pilgrimage hither, 
and call it a discovery/' We have no traces of 
Jonson in this journey, except what we derive 
from the * Conversations with Drummond,' and 
the notice of honest John Taylor, in his * Penni- 
lesse Pilgrimage': — "I went to Leith, where I 
found my long-approved and assured good friend, 
Master Benjamin Jonson, at one Master John 
Stuart's house," Jonson remained long enough 
in Scotland to become familiar with its hospitable 
people and its noble scenery. He wrote a poem, 
in which he called Edinburgh 

•* The heart of Scotland, Britain'f other eye." 

"He hath intention," saith Drummond, "to write 
a fisher or pastoral play, and set the stage of it in 
the Lomond Lake." After his return to London 
he earnestly solicits Drummond, by letter, to send 
him "some things concerning the Loch of Lo- 
mond." We find nothing in Jonson's poetry that 
gives us an impression that he had caught any 
inspiration from the country of moimtains and 
lakes. We have no internal evidence at all that 
he had been in Scotland. We have no token 
of the impress of its mountain-scenery upon his 
mind approaching to the distinctness of a famous 
passage in Shakspere — a solitary passage in a poet 
who rarely indeed describes any scenery, but one 
which could scarcely have been written without 
accurate knowledge of the realities to which " black 
Vesper's pageants " have resemblance : — 
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** Sometime we tee a cloud that's dragonish ; 
A vapour, sometime, like a bear or lion, 
A tower'd citadel, a pendant rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontorj 
With trees upon 't that nod unto the world 
And mock our eyes with air/** 

John Taylor, homely as he is, may better en- 
able us to trace Shakspere's probable course, 
assuming that the journey was imdertaken. 
Taylor, travelling on foot, was a week in reaching 
Lichfield, passing through Coventry. He was an- 
other week, filling up some time with over-much 
carousing, before he got out of Manchester. Pres- 
ton detained him three days with its jollity ; and it 
was another week before, passing over the hills of 
Westmoreland, he reached Carlisle. Shakspere, 
setting out on horseback from Stratford, would 
reach Carlisle by easy stages in six days. Taylor 
stops not to describe the merry city. It was more 
to his purpose to enjoy the *'good entertainment" 
of which he there " found store," than to survey 
its castle and its cathedral ; or to look from its ele- 
vated points upon fertile meadows watered by the 
Eden or the broad Frith, or the distant summits of 
Crossfell and Skiddaw. Would he had preserved 
for us some of the ballads that he must have 
heard in his revelries, that told of the wondrous 
feats of the bold outlaws who lived in the green- 
wood around 

'* Carlisle, in the north countree.'* 



* Antony and Cleopatra, ono of Shaksperf *s later plays. 
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Assuredly Shakspere had heard of Adam Bell, the 
brave archer of Inglewood : " He that hits me, 
let him be clapped on the shoulder and called 
Adam."* It is pleasant to believe that some 
snatches of old minstrelsy might have recreated 
his solitary journey as he rode near the border- 
land. 

Sir Walter Scott, in the delightful Introduction 
to his * Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,' says, 
"The accession of James to the English crown 
Converted the extremity into the centre of his 
kingdom." The Scottish poet would seem to have 
borrowed the idea from a very humble English 
brother of the craft : — 

** For now those crowns are both in one combin'd, 
Those former borders that each one confm'd 
Appears to me (as I do understand) 
To be almost the centre of the land : 
This was a blessed heaven-expounded riddle 
To thrust great kingdom's skirts into the middle."t 

John Taylor trudges from Carlisle into Annandale, 
wading through the Esk, and wondering that he 
saw so little difference between the two countries, 
seeing that Scotland had its sun and sky, its 
sheep, and com, and good ale. But he tells us 
that in former times this border-land 

" Was the curs*d climate of rebellious crimes.*' 

According to him, and he was not far vncongy pell- 
mell fury and hurly-burly, spoiling and wasting, 

« Much Ado About Nothing. 

t Taylor's * Pennilesse Pilgrimage.* 
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aharking, shifting, cutting throats, and thieving, 
constituted the practice both of Annandale and 
Cumberland. When Taylor made' his pilgrimage, 
the existing generation would have a very fresh 
recollection of these outrages of former times. If 
Shakspere travelled over this ground he would be 
more familiar with the passionate hatreds of the 
borderers, and would hear many a song which 
celebrated their deadly feuds, and kept alive the 
spirit of rapine and vengeance. As recently as 
1596, the famous Raid of Carlisle had taken place, 
when the Lord of Buccleuch, then Warden of Lid- 
desdale, surprised the Castle of Carlisle, and 
carried off a daring Scotch freebooter, Kinmont 
Willie, who had been illegally seized by the War- 
den of the West Marches of England, Lord Scrope. 
The old ballad which, fifty years ago, was preserved 
by tradition on the western borders of Scotland, 
was perhaps sung by many a sturdy clansman at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century : — 

" Wi* coultp.rs, and wi* forehammers, 

We garr'd the bars bang merrilie, 
Until we came to the inner prison, 

Where Willie o* Kinmont he did lie. 
And when we came to the lower prison, 

Where Willie o* Kinmont he did lie — 
* sleep ye, wake ye, Kinmont Willie,* 

Upon the morn that thou *8 to die ? * "f 



♦ The snatch of melody in Lear, in all likelihood part of an English 
song, will occur to the reader : — 

" Sleepest or wakest thou. Jolly shepherd? '* 
t Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, vol. ii. p. 58. 
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But the feuds of the Scotch and English borderers 
were not the only causes of insecurity on the west- 
em frontier. If the great dramatic poet, who has 
painted so vividly the desolation of civil war in his 
own country, had passed through Annandale in 
1601, he would have seen the traces of a petty 
civil war which was then raging between the clans 
of Maxwell and Johnstone, who a few years before 
had met in deadly conflict on the very ground 
over which he would pass. The Lord of Maxwell, 
with a vast band of followers, had been slain with- 
out quarter. This was something diflferent from 
the quiet security of England — a state of compara- 
tive blessedness that Shakspere subsequently de- 
scribed in Cranmer's prophecy of the glories of 
Elizabeth :— 

** In her days every man shall eat in safety, 
Under his own Vine, what he plants ; and sing 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours.*'* 

The penniless pilgrim travelled over this ground 
when the security of England had been extended 
to Scotland ; and he found no greater dangers than 
wading through the Esk and the Annan, and no 
severer evils than sleeping in a poor hut upon the 
hard ground, with dirty pigeons roosting aroimd 
him.t 

Place the poet safely in Edinburgh, after he has 

♦ Henry VIII., Act v. 

f Taylor tells several portions of his adventures in plain prose ; 
and we know of no better picture of the countiy and its manners than 
his simple descriptions furnish. 
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made his solitary journey of three hundred miles, 
through unaccustomed scenery, partly amongst fo- 
reign people and strange manners. A new world has 
been opened to him. He has left behind him his old 
fertile midland coimties, their woods, their com- 
fields now ripe for the harvest, to pass over wild 
moor-lands with solemn mountains shutting in the 
distance, now following the course of a brawling 
stream through a fertile valley cultivated and po- 
pulous, and then again climbing the summit of 
some gloomy fell, from which he looks around, 
and may dream he is in a land where man has 
never disturbed the wild deer and the eagle. He 
looks at one time upon 

" Turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 
And flat meads thatch'd with stover ;*' 

and he may say with the Water-Poet, " I thought 
myself in England stilL" He is presently in the 
gorge of the mountains, and there are fancies 
awakening in him which are to shape themselves 
not into description, but into the delineations of 
high passions which are to be created out of lofty 
moods of the mind. In Edinburgh he meets his 
fellows. The probability is that the Court is not 
there, for it is the hunting season. Holyrood is a 
winter palace ; and Edinburgh is not then a city 
particularly attractive to the Scottish king, who has 
not forgotten the perils and indignities he has en- 
dured through the influence of the stem and un- 
compromising ministers of religion^ who would have 
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made the temporal power wholly submissive to the 
spiritual The timid man has conquered, but all 
his actions are there viewed with jealousy and male- 
volence ; and the English players may afford him 
safer pleasures in other places than where their 
"unruliness and immodest behaviour" are un- 
charitably denounced daily from the pulpit Shak 
spere may rest at Edinburgh a day or two ; and the 
impressions of that city will not easily be forgotten: 
— a town in which the character of the architecture 
would seem to vie with the bold scenery in which 
it is placed, full of historical associations, the seat of 
Scottish learning and authority, built for strength 
and defence as much as for magnificence and com- 
fort, whose mansions are fastnesses that would re- 
sist an assault from a rival chief or a lawless mob. 
He looks for a short space upon the halls where she, 
who fell before the arbitrary power of his own 
Queen, lived in her days of beauty and youthful- 
ness, surrounded by false friends and desperate 
enemies, weak and miserable. He sees the pulpits 
from which Eiiox thundered, the University which 
James had founded, and the Castle for whose pos- 
session Scotch and English had fought with equal 
bravery, but varying success. He has gained 
materials for future reflection. 

The country palaces of the Scottish kings in- 
habited at that period were Linlithgow, Stirling, 
and Falkland. The gentle lake, the verdant park 
of Linlithgow were suited for a summer palace. It 
was the favourite residence of Mary of Guise, queen 
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of James V. " Gude Schir David Lindsay," Lion 
King at Arms under James V., here presented to 
the Court and people his * Satyre of the Three 
Estaitis ;' and, whatever be his defects, no one can 
doubt that he possessed a strong vein of humour, 
and had the courage to speak out boldly of public 
vice and private immorality, as a poet ought to 
speak. The conclusion of the drama offers a 
pleasant sample of the freedom with which these 
old writers could address even a courtly audience : — 

** Now, let ilk man his way avance, 
Let sum ga drink, and sum ga dance : 
Menstrell, blaw up ane brawll of France, 

Let se quha hobbils best : 
For I will rin, incontinent, 
To the tavern, or ever I stent : 
And pray to God, omnipotent, 

To send you all gude rest." 

If the halls of Linlithgow had witnessed the per- 
formance of one of Shakspere's comedies by the 
company of Lawrence Fletcher, no changes in taste 
during half a century could be more striking than 
such a contrast of the new drama of England with 
the old drama of Scotland But we apprehend that 
Lawrence Fletcher went in another direction. 

The English comedians, servants to James VI., 
might have contributed to the solace and recreation 
of the King in the noble castle where he was bom. 
Seven years before, Stirling had been the scene of 
rare festivities, on the occasion of the baptism of 
Prince Henry. It was a place fit for a monarch's 
residence. From these walls he could look at once 

VOL. I. p 
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upon the fertility and the grandeur of his dominiong 
— its finest river, its boldest mountain^ the vale of 
the Forth, and the summits of Ben Lomond. He 
could here cherish the proudest recollections of his 
country's independence. Stirling must have been 
dear to James as the residence of his boyhood, 
where he learnt to make Latin verses from Buch- 
anan, the most elegant of pedagogues. He would, 
perhaps, be prouder of his school-room in the old 
castle than of its historical associations, and would 
look with greater delight upon the little valley 
where he had once seen a gentle tournament, than 
upon the battle-fields of Cambuskenneth and Ban- 
nockbum. Stirling was better fitted for the cere- 
monial displays of the Scottish Court than the 
quiet residence of a monarch like James VI. We 
have seen no record of such displays in the autumn 
of 1601. 

Dumfermline was the jointure-house of Anne of 
Denmark, and her son Charles was here bom in 
November, 1600. It was a quiet occasional retreat 
from the turmoil of Edinburgh. But the favoxuite 
residence of James in the "latter summer" aud 
autumn was Falkland. The account published, by 
authority, of the Gowrie conspiracy, opens with a 
distinct picture of the King's habits: ** His Majesty 
having his residence at Falkland, and being daily 
at the buck-hunting (as his use is in that season), 
upon the fifth day of August, being Tuesday, he 
rode out to the park, between six and seven of the 
clock in the morning, the weather being wonderful 
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pleasant and seasonable." A record in Melville's 
Diary,* within three weeks of this period, gives us 
another picture of the King and the Court : " At 
that time, being in Falkland, I saw a fuscambulus 
Frenchman play strong and incredible praticks 
upon stented [stretched] tackle in the palace-close 
before the fong, Queen, and whole Court. This 
was politicly done to mitigate the Queen and people 
for Cowrie's slaughter ; even then was Henderson 
tried before us, and Cowrie's pedagogue who had 
been buted [booted, tortured]." In the great hall 
of the paktce of Falkland, of which enough remains 
to show its extent and magnificence, we think il 
probable that Lawrence Fletcher and his fellows 
exhibited very difiFerent performances in the follow- 
ing autumn. They would have abundant novelties 
to present to the Scottish Court, for all would be 
new. At the second Christmas after James had 
ascended the English throne, the early plays of 
Shakspere were as much in request at the Court as 
those which belong to a later period. The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, The Comedy of Errors, Love's 
Labour's Lost, Henry V., The Merchant of Venice, 
all being the productions of the previous century, 
were produced at Court, and the King commanded 
The Merchant of Venice a second time. The constant 
performance of Shakspere's plays, as shown by the 
accounts of the Revels, at this early period after 
James's accession, would seem to indicate something 
like a previous . acquaintance with them ; and this 

♦ Quoted in Pitcairn's * Ti-ials/ vol. ii. p. 23B. 

p 2 
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acquaintance we may justly assume took place upon 
the visit of Lawrence Fletcher and his company to 
Scotland in the autumn of 1601. 

From Falkland to Aberdeen would be a con- 
siderable journey in those days of neglected roads, 
when rivers had to be forded, and mountains crossed 
by somewhat perilous paths. . It is not improbable 
that the company halted at Perth, which was within 
a morning's ride of Falkland. The Presbytery of 
that town were more favourably disposed some 
twelve years before to theatrical performances than 
the ministers of religion at Edinburgh; they 
tolerated them under wise restrictions. The King, 
in 1601, was anxious to stand well with the people 
of Perth, and he became a burgess of the city, and 
banqueted with the citizens. It *'was politicly 
done,'' as Melville says of the French rope-dancer. 
He might venture in that city to send his servants 
the players to amuse the people; for those who 
had supported his leanings towards Episcopalian 
Church government were strong there, and would 
gladly embrace any occasion to cultivate amuse- 
ments that were disagreeable to their ascetic op- 
ponents. The same feelings would prevail still 
more strongly at Aberdeen. The young citizens of 
Bon Accord, as it was called, clung to the amuse- 
ments of the older times, the Robin Hoods and 
Queens of May, in spite of the prohibitions of 
their magistrates. The Kirk Session prohibited 
maskers and dancers, but the people still danced ; 
and upon the solemn occasion when the popish 
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Earls of Huntley and Errol were received into the 
bosom of the Kirk, upon renouncing their errors, 
there was music and masking around the Cross, 
and universal jollity was mipgled with the more 
solemn ceremonials. The people of Aberdeen were 
a loyal people, and we are not surprised that they 
welcomed the King's players with rewards and 
honours. 

There is preserved, in the Library of Advocates, 
a very curious description of Aberdeen in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, written originally in 
Latin by James Gordon, parson of Rothemay, with 
a contemporary translation. The latter has been 
printed by the Spalding Club. The changes dur- 
ing half a century would not be very considerable ; 
and the English players would therefore have 
sojourned in a city which, according to this 
authority, " exceeds not only the rest of the towns 
in the north of Scotland, but likewise any city 
whatsoever of that same latitude, for greatness, 
beauty, and frequency of trading.'* Gordon's de- 
scription is accompanied by a large and well- 
executed plan, which has also been published ; and 
certainly the new and old towns of Aberdeen, as 
they existed in those days, were spacious, and 
judiciously laid out, with handsome public build- 
ings and well-arranged streets, backed by wooded 
gardens,— a pleasant place to look upon, with 
fruitful fields immediately around it, though "any- 
where you pass a mile without the town the country 
is barren-like, the hills scraggy, the plains full of 
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marshes and mossea" The parson of Bothemay, 
with a filial love for his natire place, says, ^' The 
air is temperate and healthful about it, and it may 
be that the citizens owe the acuteness of their wite 
thereunto, and their civil inclinations." This, inr 
deed, was a community fitted to appreciate the 
treasures which Lawrence Fletcher and his fellowB 
would display before them ; and it is to the honour 
of Aberdeen that, in an age of strong prejudices, 
they welcomed the English players in a way which 
vindicated their own character for ** wisdom, learn- 
ing, gallantry, breeding, and civil conversation." 
It is not to those who so welcomed them that we 
must chiefly lay the charge of the witch persecutions 
of that time. In almost every case these atrocities 
were committed under the sanction of the Kirk 
Session ; and in the same way, when a stem re- 
ligious asceticism became the dominant principle 
in England, the feeling of religious earnestness, 
lofty as it was in many essentials, too often was 
allied with superstitious enthusiasm, which blinded 
the reason and blunted the feelings as fearfully as 
the worst errors of the ancient Church. The 
tolerant Shakspere would have listened to the 
stories of these persecutions with the same feelings 
with which he regarded the ruins of the Domini- 
can convent at Aberdeen, which was razed to the 
ground in 1560. A right principle was in each 
ease wrongly directed : "There is some soul of 
goodness in things evil'' 

We have thus, there being ample documentary 
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Evidence that Shakspere's Company was at Aberdeefi 
in October, 1601, assumed that Shakspet^ would 
naturally be of the number. His tragedy of Mac- 
beth exhibits traces of local knowledge which might 
have been readily collected by him in the exact 
path of such a journey. We have attempted very 
slightly to sketch the associations with which hfe 
might have been surrounded during this progress, 
putting these matters, of course, hypothetically, as 
materials for the reader to embody in his own 
imagination. We may conclude the subject by 
very briefly tracing his path homeward. 

Honest John Taylor, who seems to have been 
ready for every kindness that fortune could bestow 
upon him, left Edinburgh in better guise than he 
came thither : " Within the port, or gate, called 
the Netherbow, I discharged my pockets of all the 
money I had : and as I came penniless within the 
walls of that city at my first coming thither, so now, 
at my departing from thence, I came moneyless out 
of it again." But he soon found a worthy man 
ready to help him in his straits : '* Master James 
Acmootye, coming for England, said, that if I 
would ride with him, that neither I nor my horse 
should want betwixt that place and London." If 
we take Taylor as our guide, we may see how 
Shakspere journeyed with his fellows, upon the 
great high road between Edinburgh and the city 
of their own Blackfriars. On the first day they 
would ride to Dunbar ; on the second day they 
would reach Berwick. They might lodge at an 
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inn, but the exuberance of the ancient Scotch 
hospitality would probably afford them all welcome 
in the stronghold of some wealthy laird. Taylor 
thus describes the hospitality of his hosts at Cober- 
spath [Cockbumspath], between Dunbar and Ber- 
wick : ** Suppose ten, fifteen, or twenty men and 
horses came to lodge at their house, the men shall 
have flesh, tame and wild fowl, fish, with all variety 
of good cheer, good lodging, and welcome ; and 
the horses shall want neither hay nor provender : 
and at the morning at their departure the reckon- 
ing is just nothing. This is this worthy gentle- 
man's use, his chief delight being only to give 
strangers entertainment gratis." His description of 
the hospitality "in Scotland beyond Edinburgh" 
is more remarkable : " I have been at houses like 
castles for building ; the master of the house his 
beaver being his blue bonnet, one that will wear no 
other shirts but of the flax that grows on his own 
ground, and of his wife's, daughters', or servants' 
spinning ; that hath his stockings, hose, and jerkin 
of the wool of his own sheeps' backs ; that never 
(by his pride of apparel) caused mercer, draper, 
silk-man, embroiderer, or haberdasher to break and 
turn bankrupt : and yet this plain homespun fellow 
keeps and maintains thirty, forty, fifty servants, or 
perhaps more, every day relieving three or four 
score poor people at his gate ; and, besides all this, 
can give noble entertainment, for four or five days 
together, to five or six Earls and Lords, besides 
Knights, Gentlemen, andtheir followers, if they be 
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three or four hundred men and horse of them, 
where they shall not only feed but feast, and not 
feast but banquet ; this is a man that desires to 
know nothing so much as his duty to God and his 
King, whose greatest cares are to practise the works 
of piety, charity, and hospitality : he never studies 
the consuming art of fashionless fashions, he never 
tries his strength to bear four or five hundred acres 
on his back at once ; his legs are always at liberty 
— not being fettered with golden garters, and 
manacled with artificial roses, whose weight (some- 
time) is the relics of some decayed lordship. Many 
of these worthy house-keepers there are in Scot- 
land : amongst some of them I was entertained ; 
firom whence I did truly gather these aforesaid ob- 
servations." 

The Water-Poet passes through Berwick without 
a word. The poet of Henry IV. would associate it 
with vivid recollections of his own Hotspur : 

** He had bjn a march-man all hys dayes, 
And kepte Barwyke-upon-Twede."* 

He was now in the land of old heroic memories, 
which had reached the ear of his boyhood in his 
own peaceful Stratford, through the voice of the 
wandering harper ; and which Froissart had re- 
corded in a narrative as spirited as the fancies of 
" the old song of Percy and Douglas.*' The dark 
blue Cheviots lifted their summits around him, and 

* The Battle of Otterbonrne. 
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beneath them were the plains which the Douglas 
wasted, who 

" Boldely brente NorthomberIan<le>, 
And haryed many a towyn." 

He was in the land which had so often been the 
battle-field of Scotdi and English in the chivalrous 
days, when war appeared to be carried on as much 
for sport as for poUcy, and a fight and a hunting 
were associated in the same song. The great batUe 
of Otterboume, in 1388, "was as valiantly foughten 
as could be devised," says Froissart, ** for English^ 
men on the one party, and Scots on the other 
party, are good men of war : for when they meet 
there is a hard fight without sparring ; there is no 
love between them as long as spears, axes, or 
daggers will endure, but lay on each upon other ; 
and when they be well beaten, and that the one 
part hath obtained the victory, they then glorify so 
in their deeds of arms and are so joyful, that such 
as be taken they shall be ransomed or they go out 
of the field, so that shortly each of them is so con- 
tent with other, that at their departing courteously 
they will say, Grod thank you ; but in fighting one 
with another there is no play nor sparring." The 
spirit that moved the Percy and Douglas at Otter- 
boume animated the Percy and another Douglas at 
Holmedon in 1 402. 

** On Holy-rood day, the gallant Hotspur there, 
Yoong Harry Percy, and biare Archibald, 
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Tlmt evfr vnlinut and iip|irov(td Scot, 

Ai Holttiedon tnoi, 

WhoiQ Uiey did «pt>nd a ind Mid bloody hour/"^ 

The scono of this conflict was not many miles from 
Borwiok. A knowlodgo of these localities was not 
nocossary for Shakspere, to produce his magnificent 
creation of Hotspur. But in a journey through 
Northutnberlaud the recollections of Hotspur would 
be all around him. At Alnwick, he would ride by 
the gate which Hotspur built, and look upon the 
castle in which the Furcies dwelt. Two centuries 
had passed since Hotspur fell at Shrewsbury ; but 
his memory lived in the ballads of his land, and 
the dramatic poet had bestowed upon it a more 
lastitig glory. The play of Henry IV. was written 
before the union of England and Scotland under 
one crown, and when the two countries had constant 
feuds which might easily have broken out into 
actual war. But Shakspure, at the very time when 
the angry passions of England were excited by the 
Raid of Carlisle, thus made his favourite hero teach 
tlie English to think honourably of their gallant 
neighbours : 

*' /'. Itont^y* The noble Hcot, LoihI DouglM, whtu h« mw 
The rut'tuiie of the dny quite iuinM from him, 
The noble Vevey Mn, nnd ali htn itieM 
[}\m\ the loot ot* (etir, lleil with Uie )'«it { 
And, iHlling (Vom a hit I, he WAi lo bruU'd 
TImt the ptii'KUers took him. At my teut 
The DouglAM is ( nnd I be»eech your graot 
1 mny dlKpose of him. 



* Heury IV., Part I. Agt 1. Soodt 1. 
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K, Henry, With all my heart. 

P. Henry » Then, brother John of Lancaster, to you 
This honourable bounty shall belong : 
Go to the Douglas, and deliver him 
Up to his pleasure, ransom less, and free : 
His valour, nhown upon our crests to-day. 
Hath taught us how to cherish such high deeds. 
Even in the bosom of our adversaries."* 

John Taylor contrived to be eighteen days on 
the road riding from Edinburgh to London : he was 
fifteen days in his progress from Berwick to Isling- 
ton. Lawrence Fletcher and his fellows would 
make greater speed, and linger not so recklessly 
over the good cheer of the inns and mansions that 
opened their gates to them. " The way from Ber- 
wick to York and so to London " is laid down very 
precisely in Harrison's ' Description of England ;* 
and the several stages present a total of 260 miles. 
The route thus given makes a circuit of several 
miles at Tadcaster ; and yet it is 82 miles shorter 
than the present distance from Berwick to London. 
Taylor says, ** The Scots do allow almost as large 
measure of their miles as they do of their drink.'* 
So it would appear they did also in England in the 
days of Shakspere. 

♦ Henry IV., Part I., Act v. Scene 5. 
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The only book that took Samuel Johnson out of 
his bed two hours before he wished to rise, will 
scarcely do for a busy man to touch before break- 
fast There is no leaving it, except by an effort. 
I have just taken it up to look for a quotation, as 
many better scholars than myself have done, and I 
cannot be satisfied to read on — with ' The Times ' 
of the day, borrowed for an hour, lying unread — 
but I must needs write a paper suggested by this 
same treasured * Anatomy of Melancholy/ I might 
do worse. 

In the Introduction, ' Democritus to the Reader/ 
I am forcibly struck with the mode in which a 
student of Christchurch deals with many of the 
great social questions that are still under discussion 
after the lapse of two centuries and a quarter. 
How he satirizes, and how he would reform. 
Statesmen might have learned something from 
this " severe student, devourer of authors, me- 
lancholy and humourous,"* Robert Burton, — as 
statesmen do contrive, unwilling as they may be, 
to pick up something of the great general wisdom 
of humanity from scholars and poets, — if they had 
looked into a few pages of this ' Introduction,' and 
not stopped too readily at this sentence : — " Bocca- 

♦ Anthony i Wood. 
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linus may cite Commonwealths to come before 
Apollo, and seek to reform the world itself by 
Commissioners; but there is no remedy.** The 
governors and the governed are opening their eyes ; 
so some may perhaps hear what * Democritus Ju- 
iiior' has to say when he proposes an imaginary 
condition of improvement: — "I will, to satisfy 
and please myself, make an Utopia of my own, a 
new Atlantis, a poetical Commonwealth of my own, 
in which I will freely domineer, build cities, make 
laws, statutes, as I list myself." What sort of 
cities would he build ? He would have them, for 
the most part, " situate upon navigable rivers or 
lakes, creeks or havens." That is, he would have 
them situate where there are facilities for commti-. 
nication. How imperfectly the use of a river as a. 
cheap highway was known in the days when canals 
and railroads were not, may be seen in a curious 
tract of our old friend John Taylor.* He tells the 
people of Salisbury that their city is so much 
overcharged with poor, as having in three parishes 
near three thousand ; that their river is not navi- 
gable to Christchurch ; that it might be made as 
passable as the Thames from Brentford to Wind- 
sor ; and that by means of such navigation the 
loiterers might be turned into labourers, and pe- 
nury into plenty. Burton, writing exactly at the 
same time, bitterly attacks the ignorance and ne- 
glect out of which comes poverty : — " Amongst our 
towns, there is only one, London, that bears the 

♦ A Discovery by Sea from London to Salisbuiy, 1623. 
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face of a city, Epitome Britarmioe, a famous Em- 
porium, second to none beyond seas, a noble mart ; 
and yet in my slender judgment defective in many 
things. The rest, some few excepted (York, Bris- 
tow, Norwich, Worcester), are in mean estate, ruin- 
ous most part, poor and full of beggars, by reason 
of their decayed trades, neglected and bad policy, 
idleness of their inhabitants, riot, which had rather 
beg or loiter, and be ready to starve, than work." 
And so Democritus would build other cities, and 
encourage other sorts of people. " I will have fair 
and broad streets." How long did we persevere in 
making our streets ugly and narrow ! " I will have 
convenient churches." Good. "I will have con- 
venient churches, and separate places to bury the 
dead in; not churchyards." And so an Oxford 
scholar, in the year 1621, is telling the people' of 
England what her rulers have just found out in 
this year 1853, and have at last given us a ' Burial 
Act.' He would have, too, "opportune market- 
places of all sorts, for com, meat, cattle." Waa 
Srnithfield, the garden of delight for civic wisdom, 
'* opportune " — locally convenient ? He would 
send ^' trades, noisome or fulsome for bad smells, 
such as butchers' slaughter-houses, chandlers, cur- 
riers, to remote places." In the city of London, in 
1853, the slaughterhouses and the book- ware- 
houses are in pleasant allocation. He would have 
''commodious Courts of Justice." He was not 
thinking of such Courts as Sir John Soane's at 
Westminster. He would have " public walks, and 
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spacious fields allotted for all gymnics, sports, and 
honest recreationa" Parks for the people are an 
invention of the last twenty years. *' I will have 
conduits of sweet and good water, aptly disposed 
in each town." London is still poisoned by the 
filth of Water-companies. '* I will have colleges of 
mathematicians, musicians and actors, physicians, 
artists, and philosophers, that all arts and sciences 
may sooner be perfected and better learned." What 
has any English Government done for arts and 
sciences from that hour to this ? "I will provide 
public schools of all kinds, singing, dancing, fencing, 
and especially of grammar and languages, not to 
be taught by those tedious precepts ordinarily 
used, but by use, example, conversation." Com- 
pared with our population, are we doing much 
more in the way of Public Schools of all kinds 
than in the days of Edward VI., when a few gram- 
mar-schools were wrung out of the spoils of the 
Keformation ? In the Registrar-General's Report 
of Marriages, in 1851, it is shown that one man in 
three, and one woman in two, could not write. 

Of property in land Burton has something to 
say. He would regulate " what for lords, what for 
tenants. And because they (the tenants) shall be 
better encouraged to improve such lands they hold 
— ^manure, plant trees, drain, fence — they shall 
have long leases, a known rent, and known fine, to 
free them from those intolerable exactions of ty- 
rannyzing landlords." Are these the rules of land- 
lord and tenant at this day ? But Democritus is 
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no hater of the great — no leveller. " Plato's com- 
munity in many things is impious, absurd, and 
ridiculous ; it takes away all splendour and mag- 
nificence. I will have several orders, degrees of 
nobility, and those hereditary. But as some dig- 
nities shall be hereditary, so some again by election 
or by gift, besides free offices, pensions, annuities, 
which, like the golden apple, shall be given to the 
worthiest and • best deserving, both in war and 
peace." Let any man who is not a younger son of a 
patrician house — not the relative of one who keeps 
the Canvassing Book of a corruptible Borough-^ 
let any one who has simply done the State service 
in a way the State never recognises, the improve- 
ment of his age — ^let him ask for the smallest 
paring of the golden apple, and see what answer 
he will get from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who has oqjy six letters for the code of his office — 
barter. 

" My form of government shall be monarchical. 
Few laws, but thos6 severely kept, plainly put down, 
and in the mother tongue, that every man may 
understand." Legislation has been hard at work, 
for two centuries, in multiplying statutes that could 
not be administered, and heaping up enactments 
that could not be imderstood. It has been doing a 
little, too, with Commerce and Taxation, in a way 
that the plain-thinking John Burton does not re- 
commend : *' Of such wares as are transported or 
brought in, if they be necessaiy, commodious, and 
such as nearly concern man's life, as com, wood, coal, 

VOL. L <J 
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and such provision as we cannot want, I will have 
little or no custom paid, no taxes." England's 
com and meat taxes expired only in the last Parlia- 
ment ; and London's coal taxes yet oppress three 
or four millions, that there may be high festival 
amongst those who, of all men and all bodies of men, 
are " fruges consumere natL" Democritus would 
r^ulate the Church, too. "No impropriations, no 
lay patrons of church livings, or one private man ; 
but common societies, corporations, &c., and those 
rectors of benefices to be chosen out of the Univer- 
sities, examined and approved as the literati in 
China." Look at "The Clergy List," for 1854. 
In some things, however, our author is unreason- 
able. He says, " if it were possible, I would have 
such priests as would imitate Christ." He would 
have, too, "charitable lawyers that should love 
their neighbours as themselves." Nevertheless, he 
does take a practical view or so of legal afi&irs. 
" Judges and other officers shall be aptly disposed 
in each province, villages, cities, as common arbi* 
trators to hear causes, and end all controversies." 
We have now County Courts ; but how were con- 
troversies ended twenty years ago ? How are they 
ended now in the Court of the subtlest learning 
and the best paid wisdom — the High Court of 
Chancery — to which Burton could not allude when 
he held " No controversy to depend above a year, 
but without all delays, and further appeals, to be 
speedily dispatched, and finally concluded in that 
tune allotted"? 
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Amongst the other paradoxes of Democritus he 
holds " First scholars to take place, then soldiers ; 
for I am of Vegetius his opinion, a scholar deserves 
better than a soldier, because * Unius setatis sunt 
qu8B fortiter fiunt, quae vero pro utilitate reipublicae 
scribuntur, setema.' "* The honour-givers of our 
time know that all such assertions of the rights of 
literature come from literary men — partial judges 
of their own case. " Cedant anna togae " is a 
foolish maxim. Let the fighters get peerages and 
ribbons — always provided that they beware the pen. 
There cannot be a greater proof of the superiority 
of our age to such prejudices as Burton propagated, 
when he put forth a claim to public reward for the 
man " that invents anything for public good in any 
art or science, or writes a Treatise." 

What a singular notion has Burton of the recrea- 
tions of the people ! " As all conditions shall be tied 
to their task, so none shall be over tired, but have 
their set times of recreation and holidays — feasts 
and merry meetings, even to the meanest artificer, 
or basest servant, once a week to sing or dance, or. 
do whatsoever he shall please. If any be drunk, he 
shall drink no more wine or strong drink in a twelve- 
month after." Our rule is that the meanest arti- 
ficer or basest servant may have a holiday " once a 
week." But no recreations ; no communing with 
Heaven in the fiejds ; no going forth to look at 
mountains and lakes, in cheap boats ; no familiarity 

♦ Those who contend bravely are for an age: those who write for 
the good of the commonwealth, for all time. 

q2 
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with rare animals and plants in choice gardens ; no 
gazing upon great works of art, in which God speaks 
as in any other creation, in noble galleriea No- 
thing but strong drink, in dirty hovels where no 
sober man comes — drink in abundance once a week, 
always provided real happiness is not sought after. 

" I will have weights and measures the same 
throughout." How long have we had this uni- 
formity ? '* For defensive wars, I will have forces 
ready at a small warning, by land and sea." The 
theory is questioned. " I will have no multiplicity 
of oflBces, of supplying by deputies." It is not cen- 
turies ago since " the king's turnspit was a member 
of Parliament."* It is about ten years since the Six 
Clerks and the Sixty Clerks were abolished, with 
pensions enough to furnish endowments for the 
education of all the couples that in 1851 made their 
marks in the Parish Registers. 

The poetical Commonwealth of Democritus junior 
is based upon his previous estimate of the mad- 
ness of his generation. We have given a few sen- 
tences of his about legal improvements. He is 
rabid about lawyers — "gowned vultures," as he 
calls them. But how truly he describes some evils 
that still exist amongst us, and which we still bear 
patiently ! " Our forefathers, as a worthy Choro- 
grapher of ours observes,^ had wont, with a few 
golden crosses, and lines in ver^, make all convey- 
ances, assurances. And such was the candour and 
integrity of succeeding ages, that a deed, as I have 

* Burke's speech on Economical Reform. f Camden. 
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oft seen, to convey a whole manor, was vmplidU 
contained in some twenty lines, or thereabouts. 
But now many skins of parchment must scarce 
serve turn. He that buys and sells a house must 
have a house full of writings." And then come 
** contention and confusion ;" and men go to law ; 
and " I know not how many years before the cause 
is heard, and when 'tis judged and determined, by 
reason of some tricks and errors it is as fresh to 
begin, after twice seven years sometimes, as it was 
at first." Who shall say that this is obsolete ? 

He is not very tolerant, either, towards his own 
profession. ** So many professed Christians, yet so 
few imitators of Christ— so many preachers, so 
little practice ; such variety of sects, such have and 
hold of all sides — such absurd and ridiculous tra- 
ditions and ceremoniea * * * On the adverse 
side, nice and curious schismatics in another ex- 
treme, abhorring all ceremonies." Others, "For- 
malists, out of fear and base flattery, like so many 
weathercocks turn round, a rout of temporisers, 
ready to embrace and maintain all that is or shall 
be proposed, in hope of preferment." 

He is no flatterer, either, of those who sit in 
high places : " A poor sheep-stealer is hanged for 
stealing of victuals, compelled peradventure by 
necessity of that intolerable cold, hunger, and 
thirst, to save himself from starving : but a great 
man in oflSce may securely rob whole provinces, 
undo thousands, pill and poll, oppress ad lihitv/m, 
flea, grind, tyrannise, enrich himself by spoils of 
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the Commons, be uncontrollable in his actions, and, 
after all, be recompensed with turgent titles, 
honoured for his good service, and no man dare 
find fault or mutter at it" 

The philosophers and scholars — '*men above 
men, minions of the Muses" — fare little better. 
" They that teach wisdom, patience, meekness, are 
the veriest dizzards, hairbrains, and most discon- 
tent." " A good orator is a mere voice ; his tongue 
is set to sale." " Poets are mad ; a company of 
bitter satirists, detractors, or else parasitical ap- 
plauders." " Your supercilious critics, grammatical 
triflers, note-makers, curious antiquaries, find out 
all the ruins of wit, ineptiarum delidas, amongst 
the rubbish of old writers; make books dear, 
themselves ridiculous, and do nobody good ; yet if 
any man dare oppose or contradict, they are mad, 
up in arms on a sudden — ^how many sheets are 
written in defence, how bitter invectives, what 
apologies ! " I could almost fancy the old satirist 
was pointing at Shakspere commentators. 

Burton lived before newspapers, and yet he had 
a very competent knowledge of what was going on 
in the world. I will conclude with a curious passage, 
which might, with few exceptions, have been written, 
by one of our age of electric telegraphs : " Though I 
still live a collegiate student, as Democritus in his 
garden, and lead a monastic life, secluded from 
those tumults and troubles of the world, in some 
high place above you all, as he said, — I hear and 
see what is done abroad, — ^how others run, ride, tur- 
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moil, and macerate themselves in court and country, 
— a mere spectator of other men's fortunes and ad- 
ventures, and how they act their parts, which me- 
thinks are diversely presented to me, as from a com- 
mon theatre or scene. I hear new news every day, 
and those ordinary rumours of war, plagues, fires, 
inundations, thefts, murders, massacres, meteors, 
comets, spectrums, prodigies, apparitions ; — of 
towns taken, cities besieged, daily musters and pre- 
parations, and such like, which these tempestuous 
times afford : battles fought, so many slain, mono- 
machies, shipwrecks, piracies and sea-fights, peace, 
leagues, stratagems, and fresh alarums. A vast con- 
fusion of vows, wishes, actions, edicts, petitions, 
law-suits, pleas, laws, proclamations, complaints, 
grievances, are daily brought to our ears. New 
books every day, pamphlets, currantoes, stories, 
whole catalogues of volumes of all sorts, new para- 
doxes, opinions, schisms, heresies, controversies in 
philosophy, religion, &c. Now come tidings of 
weddings, maskings, mummeries, entertainments, 
jubilees, embassies, tilts and tournaments, trophies, 
triumphs, revels, sports, plays. Then again, as in 
a new shifted scene, treasons, cheating tricks, rob- 
beries, enormous villainies in all kinds, funerals, 
burials, death of princes, new discoveries, expedi- 
tions ; now comical, then tragical matters. To-day 
we hear of new lords and offices created, to-morrow 
of some great men deposed, and then again of fresh 
honours conferred ; one is let loose, another im- 
priJbned; one purchaseth, another breaketh; he 
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thrives, his neighbour turns bankrupt ; now plenty, 
then again dearth and famine ; one runs, another 
rides, wrangles, laughs, weeps, &c. Thus I daily 
hear, and such like, both private and public news, 
amidst the gallantry and misery of the world ; jollity, 
pride, perplexities and cares, simplicity and villainy, 
subtlety, knavery, candour and integrity, mutually 
taixed and oflfering themselves." 

Who, at first sight, would imagine that this was 
written — Once upon a Time — in the seventeenth 
century? 

" The world pursues the very track 

Which it pursued at its creation ; 
And mortals shrink in horror back 

From anj hint of innovation : 
From year to year the children do 

Exactly what their sires have done ; 
Time is I Time was I there 's nothing new, 

There 's nothing new beneath the sun."* 



* W. M. Praed : Brazen Head. 
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The best successor of Milton has described the 
character of the great poet's mind in one celebrated 
line : — 

" Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart." 

It might at first seem, looking at the accuracy of this 
forcible image, that the name of Milton could not 
be properly associated with the state of society dur- 
ing the times in which he flourished. It is true 
that in the writings of Milton we have very few 
glimpses of the familiar life of his day ; no set 
descriptions of scenes and characters ; nothing that 
approaches in the slightest degree to the nature of 
anecdote; no playfulness, no humour. Words- 
worth continues his apostrophe : — 

** Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea." 

The sprightlier dramatists have the voices of 

** Shallow rivers, by whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals." 

It is pleasant to sit in the sunshine and listen to the 
bubbling of the runnel over its pebbly bottom : but 
the times of Milton were for the most part dark and 
stormy, and with them the voice of the sea was in 
harmony. We can learn, while, listening to that 
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voice, when there was calm and when there was 
tempest. But Milton was not only the great literary 
name of his period — he was a public man, living in 
the heart of the mightiest struggle betwixt two ad- 
verse principles that England ever encountered. 
Add to this he was essentially a Londoner. He 
was bom in Bread Street ; he died in Cripplegate. 
During a long life we may trace him, from St 
Paul's School, through a succession of London re- 
sidences which, taking their names with their 
ordinary associations, sound as little poetical as can 
well be imagined — ^St JBiide's Churchyard, Alders- 
gate Street, Barbican, Holbom, Petty France, 
Bartholomew Close, Jewin Street, Bunlull Fields. 
The houses which he inhabited have been swept 
away ; their pleasant gardens are built over. But 
the name of Milton is inseparably connected with 
these prosaic realities. That name belongs especially 
to London. 

The Milton of nineteen has himself left us a pic- 
ture of his mind at this period. His first Latin 
elegy, addressed to Charles Deodati, is supposed by 
Warton to have been written about 1627. The 
writer was born in 1608. We shall transcribe a 
few passages from Cowper's translation of this 
elegy :— 

*' I well content, where Thames with inflaent tide 
My native citj laves, meantime reside : 
Nor zeal nor duty now my steps impel 
To reedy Cam, and my forbidden cell ; 
Nor aught of pleasure in those fields have I, 
That, to the nyising bard, all shade deny. 
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'T is time that I a pedant's threats disdain, 
And fly from wrongs my soul will ne'er sustain. 
If peaceful days in letter'd leisure spent, 
Beneath my father's roof, be banishment. 
Then call me banish'd ; I will ne'er refuse 
A name expressive of the lot I choose. 
I would that, exiled to the Pontic shore, 
Rome's hapless bard had sufier'd nothing more ; 
He then had equall'd even Homer's lays, 
And, Virgil! thou hadst won but second praise. 
For here I woo the Mu4e, with no control ; 
For here my books — ^my life — absorb me whole." 

His father's roof was in Bread Street, in the parish 
of Allhallows, The sign of tKeSpread Eagle, which 
hung over his father's door, was the armorial bear- 
ing of his family ; but the sign indicated that the 
house was one of business, and the business of 
Milton's father was that of a scrivener. Here, in 
some retired back room, looking most probably into 
a pleasant little garden, was the youthful poet sur- 
rounded by his books, perfectly indiflferent to the 
more profitable writing of bonds and agreements 
that was going forward in his father's office. It 
was Milton's happiness to possess a father who 
understood the genius of his son, and whose tastes 
were in unison with his own. In the young poet'd 
beautiful verses, Ad PatreTii, also translated by 
Cowper, he says, — 



** thou never bad'st me tread 

The beaten path, and broad, that leads right on 
To opulence, nor didst condemn thy son 
To the insipid clamours of the bar. 
The laws voluminous, and ill observ'd." 
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Of Milton's father Aubrey says, " He was on in- 
genious man, delighted in music, and composed 
many songs now in print, especially that of Oriana." 
The poet thus addresses his father in reference to 
the same accomplishment : — 

. thyself 



Art skilful to associate verse with airs 

Harmonious, and to give the human yoice 

A thousand modulations, heir by right 

Indisputable of Arion's fame. 

Now say, what wonder is it, if a son 

Of thine delight in verse ; if, so conjoined 

In close affinity, we sympathise 

In social arts and kindred studies sweet ?** 

There was poetry then, and poetical associations, 
within Milton's home in the close city. Nor were 
poetical influences wanting without. The early 
writings of Milton teem with the romantic associa- 
tions of his youth, and they have the character of 
the age sensibly impressed upon them. In the 
epistle to Deodati we have an ample description of 
that love of the drama, whether comedy or tragedy, 
which he subsequently connected with the pursuits 
of his mirthful and his contemplative man. To the 
student of nineteen, 

** The grave or gay colloquial scene recruits 
My spirits spent in learning's long pursuits.^* 

His descriptions of the comic characters in which 
he delights appear rather to be drawn from Terence 
than from Jonson or Fletcher. But in tragedy he 
pretty clearly points at Shakspere's * Eomeo ' and at 
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'Hamlet.' 'L' Allegro' and *I1 Penseroso' were 
probably written some four or five years after this 
epistle, when Milton's father had retired to Horton, 
and his son's visits to London were occasional. 
But *'the well-trod stage" is still present to his 
thoughts. There is a remarkable peculiarity in all 
Milton's early poetry which is an example of the 
impressibility of his imagination under local cir- 
cumstances. He is the poet, at one and the same 
time, of the city and of the country. In the epistle 
to Deodati he displays this mixed aflfection for the 
poetical of art and of nature : — 

" Nor always city-pent, or pent at home, 

I dwell ; but, when spring calls me forth to roam, 
Expatiate in our proud suburban shades 
Of branching elm, that never sun pervades." 

But London is thus addressed : — 

** Oh city, founded by Dardanian hands. 

Whose towering front the circling realms commands. 
Too blest abode ! no loveliness we see 
In all the earth, but it abounds in thee." 

Every reader is familiar with the exquisite rural 
pictures of 'L' Allegro;' but the scenery, without 
the slightest diflBculty, may be placed in the im- 
mediate "suburban shades" which he has described 
in the epistle. It is scarcely necessary to remove 
them even as far as the valley of the Colne. The 
transition is immediate from the hedge-row elms, 
the russet lawns, the upland hamlets, and the nut-i 
brown ale, to 
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" Tower'd cities please us then. 
And the busy hum of men. 
Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triamphs hold, 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit, or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace, whom all^commend. 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear, 
And pomp and feast and revelry, 
With mask and antique pageantry, — 
Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On suDuner-eves by haunted stream. 
Then to the well-trod stage anon," &c 

So, in * II Penseroso,' there is a similax transition 
from the even- song of the nightingale, and the 
sullen roar of the far-oflf curfew, to 

" The bellman's drowsy charm 

To bless the doors from nightly harm." 

And there, in like manner, we turn from 



" Arched walks of twilight groves 
And shadows brown," 



to 



" — the high embowed roof 
With antic pillars massy proof, • 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light." 

" No man," says Thomas Warton, " was ever so 
disqualified to turn Puritan as Milton." In these 
his early poems, according to this elegant critic, his 
expressed love of choral church music, of Gothic 
cloisters, of the painted windows and vaulted aisles 
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of a venerable cathedral, of tilts and tournaments, 
of masques and pageantries, is wholly repugnant to 
the anti-poetical principles which he afterwards 
adopted. We doubt exceedingly whether Milton 
can be held to have turned Puritan to the extent 
in which Warton accepts the term. Milton was a 
republican in politics, and an asserter of liberty of 
conscience, independent of Church government, in 
religion. But the constitution of his mind was 
utterly opposed to the reception of such extreme 
notions of moral fitness as determined the character 
of a Puritan. There has been something of exag- 
geration and mistake in this matter. For ex- 
ample : Warton, in a note on that passage in the 
epistle to Deodati in which Milton is supposed to 
^ude to Shakspere's tragedies, says, "His warmest 
poetical predilections were at last totally obliterated 
by civil and religious enthusiasm. Seduced by the 
gentle eloquence of fanaticism, he listened no longer 
to the 'wild and native wood-notes of Fancy's 
sweetest child.' In his 'Iconoclastes' he censures 
King Charles for studjdng 'one, whom we well 
know was the closet-companion of his solitudes, 
William Shakspeare.' This remonstrance, which 
not only resulted from his abhorrence of a king, but 
from his disapprobation of plays, would have come 
with propriety from Prynne or Hugh Peters. Nor 
did he now perceive that what was here spoken in 
contempt conferred the highest compliment on the 
elegance of Charles's private character." Mr. Wal- 
dron had the merit of pointing out, some fifty years 
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ago, that the passage in the ' loonoclastes' to which 
Warton alludes ^ves not the slightest evidence of 
Milton's listening no longer to " Fancy's sweetest 
child/' nor of reproaching Charles for having made 
Shakspere the " closet-companion of his solitades." 
Milton is arguing — with the want of charity cer- 
tainly which belongs to an advocate — that 'Hhe 
deepest policy of a tyrant hath been ever to counter- 
feit religious ;" and, applying this to the devotion 
of the ' Icon Basilike,' he thus proceeds : — " The 
poets also, and some English^ have been in this 
point so mindful of decorum as to put never more 
pious words in the mouth of any person than of a 
tyrant. I shall not instance an abstruse author, 
wherein the King may be less conversant, but one 
whom we well know was the closet-companion of his 
solitudes, William Shakespeare, who introduces the 
person of Richard III. speaking in as high a strain 
of piety and mortification as is uttered in any pas- 
sage in. this book " (the ' Icon Basilike '). He then 
quotes a speech of Shakspere's Richard HI., and 
adds, " The poet used not much licence in depart- 
ing from the truth of history." If Milton had 
meant to reproach Charles with being familiar with 
Shakspere, the reproach would have recoiled upon 
himself, in evidencing the same familiarity. There 
was, in truth, scarcely a greater disparity between 
the clustering locks of Milton and the cropped hair 
of the Roundheads, than between his abiding love 
of poetry and music and the frantic denunciations 
of both by such as Prjnine. Prynne, for example, 
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devotes a whole chapter of the ' Histrio-mastix ' to 
a declamation against " eflfeminate, delicate, lust- 
provoking music," in which the mildest thing he 
quotes from the Fathers is, *• Let the singer be thrust 
out of thy house as noxious; expel out of thy doors 
all fiddlers, anging-women, with all this choir of 
the devil, as the deadly songs of syrens." Com- 
pare this with Milton's sonnet, published in 1648, 
" To my Friend, Mr. Henry Lawes," — the royalist 
Henry Lawes : — 

" Harry, whose tuneful and well-meaaur'd song 
First tanght our English music how to span 
Words with just note and accent, not to scan 
With Midas' ears, committing short and long, 
Thy worth and skill exempt thee from the throng, 
With praise enough for envy to look wan ; 
To after age thou shalt be writ the man 
That with smooth air couldst humour best our tongue." 

Doubtless since * Comus ' was presented at Lud- 
low Castle in 1634, and Lawes composed and sung 
some of its lyrics, up to the period when Milton 
wrote the * Iconoclastes,' the elegancies, the splen- 
dours, the high triumphs, the antique pageantries, 
which so captivated the youthful poet, had given 
place to sterner things. In his own mind, especially, 
that process of deep reflection was going forward 
which finally made him a zealous partisan and a 
bitter controversialist ; but which was blended with 
purer and loftier aspirations than usually belong to 
politics or polemics. But his was an age of deep 
thinkers and resolute actors. The leaders and the 
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followers then of either party were sincere in their 
thoughts and earnest in their deeds. They were 
not a compromising and evasive generation. There 
was no mistaking their friendships or their emnitie& 
Milton early chose his part in the great contention 
of his times. Amidst the classical imagery of Ly- 
cidas we have his bitter denunciations against the 
hirelings of the Church, who — 

" Creep and intrude and climb into the fold." 

He would not enter the service of that Church him- 
self lest he should be called upon to " subscribe 
slave." To that vocation, however, he says, *' I was 
destined of a child and in mine own resolutions." 
That he was impatient of what he considered the 
tyranny which interfered between a service so 
suited to his character was to be expected from the 
ardour of his nature ; but we can scarcely think 
that in those lines of Lycidas, written in 1637 — 

" Bat that two-handed engine at the door 

Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more " — 

he anticipates, as some have maintained, the execu- 
tion of Archbishop Laud. Matters were scarcely 
then come to that pass. But yet Laud in 16S7had 
some unpleasant demonstrations of the temper of the 
times. In that year Bastwick, Burton, and Prynne 
were sentenced by the Star Chamber, " That each 
of the defendants should be fined five thousand 
pounds ; that Bastwick and Burton should stand in 
the pillory at Westminster, and there lose their 
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ears ; and that Prynne, having lost his ears before 
by sentence of this court, should have the remainder 
of his ears cut off, and should be branded on both 
cheeks with the letters S, L., to signify a seditious 
libeller " The execution to the tittle of this bar- 
barous sentence maddened and disgusted those who 
looked upon the spectacle. Laud's Diary, for two 
months after this revolting exhibition, contains some 
very significant entries, recording the libels which 
it produced. A short libel pasted on the cross in 
Cheapside described him as the arch-wolf of Can- 
terbury ; another, on the south gate of St. Paul's, 
informed the people that the devil had let that 
house to the Archbishop ; another, fastened to the 
north gate, averred that the government of the 
Church of England is a candle in the snuff going 
out in a stench. These were warnings ; but power 
is apt to look upon its own pomp, and forget that 
the day of humiliation and weakness may arise. 
Howell, in one of his letters written in the year of 
Laud's execution, says, " Who would have dreamt 
ten years since, when Archbishop Laud did ride in 
state through London streets, accompanyingmy Lord 
of London, to be sworn Lord High Treasurer of 
England, that the mitre should have now come to 
such a scorn, to such a national kind of hatred ?" 
In those eventful days such contrasts were not un- 
frequent ; and they sometimes followed each other 
much more closely than the triumphal procession 
of Laud, and his execution. On the 25th of 
November, 1641, the city of London welcomed 

R 2 
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Charles fram Scotland with an entertainment of un- 
usual magnificence ; and the historian of the city, 
after revelling in his description of aldermen and 
liverymen, to the number of five hundred, moimted 
on horseback, with all the array of velvet and sear* 
let and golden chains, — of conduits ninning with 
claret, — of banquetings and loyal anthems, saya^ 
" the whole day seemed to be spent in a kind of 
emulation, with reverence be it spoken, between 
their Majesties and the City ; the citizens blessing 
and praying for their Majesties and their princely 
issue, and their Majesties returning the same bless- 
ings upon the heads of the citizens." In 1642, not 
quite a year after these pleasant gratulations, Milton 
wrote the following noble sonnet : — 

" WHEN THE ASSAULT WAS INTENDED TO THE CITY. 

" Captain, or Colonel, or Knight in arms. 
Whose chance on these defenceless doors may seize, 
If deed of honour did thee ever please, 
Guard them, and him within protect from harms. 
He can requite thee, for he knows the charma 
That call fame on such gentle acts as these. 
And he can spread thy name o'er lands and seas. 
Whatever clime the sun's "bright circle warms. 
Lift not thy spear against the Muses' bow'r : 
The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Fin dams, when temple and tow'r 
Went to the ground : and the repeated air 
Of sad Slectra's poet had the pow'r 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare." 

On the 25th of August, 1642, the King erected 
his standard on Nottingham Castle. Essex, as 
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(Jeneralissimo of the Parliament forces, had abready 
marched upon Northampton. The King's army- 
was advancing towards the capital ; and London, 
with its vast suburbs, required to be put in a state 
of defence. It was on this occasion that the dogged 
resolution, the unflinching courage of the citizens 
of all ranks and all ages, manifested themselves in 
their willing labours to give London in some degree 
the character of a fortified city. The royalists 
ridiculed the citizens in their song of *' Round- 
headed cuckolds, come dig." The battle of Edge- 
hill was fought on the 23rd of October ; and on the 
7th of November Essex returned to London. While 
the Parliament was negotiating, the sound of Prince 
Rupert's cannon was heard in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the capital ; and the citizens marched 
out to battle. But the bloody contest of Edgehill 
was not to be renewed at Brentford and Tumham 
Green. The King's forces retired ; and the trained- 
bands refreshed themselves and made merry with 
the good things which their careful wives had not 
forgotten to send after them in this hour of danger 
and alarm. It was upon this occasion that the 
sonnet which we have just transcribed was written. 
We might infer from the tone of this sonnet that 
Milton had little confidence that the arms of the 
citizens would be a sufficient protection for his 
" defenceless doors.*' He was living then in Alders- 
gate Street ; in that sort of house which was com- 
mon in Old London, and which Milton always 
chose — a garden-housa This house might un- 
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questionably be called '^the Muses' bower;" for 
here he was not only carrying on the education of 
his nephews and of the sons of a few intimate 
friends, but, as we learn from 'The Reason of 
Church Government,' he was preparing for some 
high work which should be of power " to inbreed 
and cherish in a great people the seeds of viitue 
and public civility ; to allay the perturbation of the 
mind, and set the affections in right tune — * * ♦ * 
a work not to be raised from the heat of youth or 
the vapom^ of wine, like that which flows at waste 
from the pen of some vulgar amourist, or the 
trencher fury of a rhyming parasite ; nor to be ob- 
tained by the invocation of dame Memory and her 
syren daughters ; but by devout prayer to that 
eternal Spirit who can enrich with all utterance 
and knowledge, and sends out his seraphim with the 
hallowed fire of his altar to touch and purify the 
lips of whom he pleases." Cherishing high thoughts 
such as these, Milton called upon the assaulting 
soldier, 

** Lift not thy spear against the Muses' bow'r." 

Since his return from Italy, in 1639, his principles 
had been too openly proclaimed for him to appeal 
to 

" Captain, or Colonel, or Knight in arms," 

to spare the house of Milton the polemic. It was 
Milton the poet who left unwillingly "a calm and 
pleasing solitariness, fed with cheerful aud confi- 
dent thoughts, to embark in a troubled sea of noises 
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and hoarse disputes," that thus asked that the 
Muses' bower should be protected, as the house of 
Pindar and the city of Euripides had been spared. 
But London was saved from the assault ; and a 
few months after the Common Council and the 
Parliament raised up much more formidable de- 
fences than invocations founded upon classical 
lore. All the passages and ways leading to the 
city were shut up, except those entering at Charing 
Cross, St. Giles's in the Fields, St John Street, 
Shoreditch, and Whitechapel. The ends of these 
streets were fortified with breastworks and turn- 
pikes, musket proof; the city wall was repaired 
and mounted with artillery; finally an earthen 
rampart, with bastions, and redoubts, and all the 
other systematic defences of a beleaguered city, 
was carried entirely round London, Westminster, 
and Southwark. 

In 1643 Milton married. Aubrey's account of 
this marriage and the subsequent separation is 
given with his characteristic quaintness : — " His 
first wife (Mrs. Powell, a Royalist) was brought up 
and lived where there was a great deal of company 
and merriment, dancing, &c. : and when she came 
to live with her husband at Mr. Russel's, in St. 
Bride's Churchyard, she found it very solitary ; no 
company came to her, oftentimes heard his ne- 
phews beaten and cry. This life was irksome to her, 
so she went to her parents at Forest Hill. He sent 
for her (after some time), and I think his servant 
was evilly entreated ; but as for wronging his bed, 
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I never heard the least suspicion, nor had he of 
that jealousy." In another place he says, " She 
was a zealous Royalist, and went without her hus- 
band's consent to her mother in the King's quarleis 
near Oxford : two opinions do not well on the same 
bolster" Philips, Milton's relation, gives pretty 
much the same account of the matter. That sueh 
cases were not uncommon in an age distracted by 
controversial opinions in religion and politics may 
readily be imagined. The general argument of 
Milton's elaborate treatises on divorce is, that dis- 
agreements in temper and disposition, which tend 
to produce indiflference or dislike, are sufficient to 
set aside the bond of marriage. The company aixd 
merriment, dancing, &c., in the midst of which 
Milton's wife was brought up, were inconsistent 
with his notions of pleasure and propriety. Aubrey 
tell us, " he was of a very cheerful humour. He 
would be cheerful even in his gout-fits, and sing." 
In his sonnet to Lawrence, written most probably 
when he was fifty, the same cheerfulness pre- 
vails: — 

" What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice. 
Of Attic taste, with wine, whence we may rise 
To hear the lote well touch'd, or artful voice 
Warble immortal notes and Tus<3an air ?" 



Again, in his sonnet to Cyriack Skinner : 

" To'day deep thoughts 
In mirth, that after n 

He adds, mild Heaven 



" To'day deep thoughts resolve with me to drench 
In mirth, that after no repenting draws." 
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• disapprores that care, though wise in shoinr, 



That with superfluous burden loads the day, 
And when God sends a cheerful hour refrains." 

This was not Puritanism ; but neither was it the 
tumultuous merriment nor the secret licentiousness 
of the Cavaliers. The example of Milton may in- 
struct us that the society of London was not to be 
wholly divided into these extreme classes. His 
plan of an academy, which Johnson calls impracti- 
cable, was founded, we have little doubt, upon a 
careful consideration of the desires and capacities 
of the intellectual class amongst whom he lived. 
There were other Englishmen in those days than 
fanatics and reprobates. He has eloquently de- 
scribed, in ' The Liberty of unlicensed Printing,' 
the thirst for knowledge, the ardent desire for truth, 
which prevailed in London even amidst the disor- 
ders of contending factions, the din of warfare, and 
the going forth of its sons and husbands to battle 
in a great cause: — "Behold now this vast city, 
a city of refuge, the mansion-house of liberty, en- 
compassed and surrounded with his (God's) pro- 
tections. The shop of war hath not there more 
anvils and hammers waking to fashion out the 
plates and instruments of armed justice in defence 
of beleaguered truth, than there be pens and heads 
there sitting by their studious lamps, musing, 
searching, revolving new notions and ideas where- 
with to present, as with their homage and their 
fealty, the approaching reformation : others as 
fast reading, trying all things, assenting to the 
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force of reason and convincement. What could a 
man require more from a nation so pliant and so 
prone to seek after knowledge ? " Yet in the same 
wonderful composition he tells us plainly enough, 
and without any severity of rebuke, that London 
had its recreations and its lighter thoughts, amidst 
this " diligent alacrity in the pursuance of truth \' 
and that there were temptations which were only 
innocuous upon his principle, that " he that can 
apprehend and consider vice with all her baits and 
seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet distin- 
guish, and yet prefer that which is truly better, he 
is the true warfaring Christian." Tlie following 
graphic description of some of the social aspects of 
London is a remarkable exception to Milton's usual 
style of writing ; and it almost tempts us to with- 
draw the remarks with which we introduced this 
paper, in which we spoke too slightingly of Milton's 
power as a painter of manners : — " If we think to 
regulate printing, thereby to rectify manners, we 
must regulate all recreations and pastimes, all that 
is delightful to man. No music must be heard, no 
song be set or sung, but what is grave and Doric. 
There must be licensing dancers, that no gesture, 
motion, or deportment be taught our youth, but 
what by their allowance shall be thought honest ; 
for such Plato was provided of. It will ask more 
than the work of twenty licensers to examine all 
the lutes, the violins, and the guitars in every 
house; they must not be suflfered to prattle as 
they do, but must be licensed what to say. And 
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who shall silence all the airs and madrigals that 
whisper softness in chambers ? The windows also, 
and balconies, must be thought on; there are 
shrewd books, with dangerous frontispieces, set to 
sale; who shall prohibit them? — shall twenty 
licensers ? The villages also must have their visit- 
ors, to inquire what lectures the bagpipe and the re- 
beck reads, even to the ballatry and the gammut of 
every municipal fiddler ; for these are the country- 
man's Arcadias, and his Monte Mayors. Next, 
what more national corruption, for which England 
hears ill abroad, than household gluttony? who 
shall be the rector of our daily rioting ? and what 
shall be done to inhibit the multitudes that fre- 
quent those houses where drunkenness is sold and 
harboured ? Our garments also should be referred 
to the licensing of some sober workmasters, to see 
them cut into a less wanton garb. Who shall 
regulate all the mixed conversation of our youth, 
male and female together, as is the fashion of this 
country ? Who shall still appoint what shall be 
discoursed, what presumed, and no farther ? Lastly, 
who shall forbid and separate all idle resort, all 
evil company? These things will be, and must 
be ; but how they shall be least hmiiful, how least 
enticeing, herein consists the grave and governing 
wisdom of a state. To sequester out of the world 
into Atlantis and Utopian politics, which never can 
be drawn into use, will not mend our condition ; 
but to ordain wisely as in this world of evil, in the 
midst whereof God hath placed us xmavoidably." 
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Milton's reconciliation with his wife took place, 
it is recorded, in the house of a relation in St. 
Martin's-le^Qrand. Committed as he was by his 
opinions on the general subject of divorce, he per- 
haps considered it fortunate that circumstances 
had prevented him acting upon them. He pro- 
babl}^, had this trial been reserved to him, would 
have been an evidence of the hoUowness of his 
own arguments. As it was, we hear no subsequent 
complaints; and his house afforded his wife's 
family a shelter when the advocates of the Roy- 
alist cause were exposed to persecution. It was in 
Rtrbican that Milton lived after his wife returned 
to him. 

May I be pardoned for inserting a little poem 
which belongs to this domestic history : — 

ELLEN AND MARY. 

The street-door is ajar, and Ellen enters. 

She pauses in the empty hall, for sounds 

Come, from the right, of music — soft, low sounds 

Of one preluding on the organ, rapt 

Into an ecstacy at his own touch. 

She pauses still ; for, on the left, she hears 

A querulous voice, and then a long-drawn sigh : 

She opens the left-hand door — Mary sits weeping. 

** Yes, Ellen, I am wretched — ^I, the bride 
Two little months agone, am very wretched. . 
I am a lonely woman : in the morning 
He drudges with his boys ; then comes the dinner — 
A short, sad meal ; and then — ^hear you that organ ? — 
I hate those notes he calls * a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness.' Then, at eventide, 
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He reads aloud some dismal tragedy, 
Or puritanic sermon. I*m weary on't." 

" Mary, I grieve for you ; but not because 
Of what you think your loneliness. Believe me, 
There *s something heavier than a weary hour — 
Heavier to bear in this new life of yours. 
Forgive me, if I say the fault is one 
That oft besets our sex — ^we seek delights 
When man asks only sympathy. Knew you not 
What manner of mind was his ? — ^what earnestness ? 
Deep contemplation — ^proud and resolute will — 
A poet's tenderness, but yet withal 
The heroic heart, to do and sufifer all things 
For duty ? Mary, you must mould your spirit 
To his more lofty nature. Did he win yon 
By common blandishments — by bows and smiles?— 
Talk'd he as Charles's cavaliers would talk. 
When they danc'd at Forest-hill ? " 

" I thought him beautiful — 
I knew him wise ; he held my soul subdued 
To his most absolute power. I loved and trembled — 
And yet I loved. I was a giddy girl, 
Brought up in country pleasures. My heart yearns 
For the old revelries. And, then, I dread 
To listen to his talk, of kings discrown'd 
For their misdoings, and of mitred bishops 
Thrust from the altar. He is very stem. 
Would I had never left my father's house ! " 

" Your father's house was a strange house for him 
To find a wife in — so short a courtship, too ! 
But now your Husband's party must be yours, 
And not your father's. 'T is an evil time — 
Friend against friend, and brother against brother.'* 

" My brothers are with the King ; they draw the 
swords 
Of loyal subjects. My husband does not fight, 
Save with the pen ; but he writes bitter words — 
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Foul, rebel words, they say. I cannot read them : 

I will not listen when he eagerly paces 

The garden up and down, declaiming loud 

His eloquent sentences, of Liberty, 

And private Judgment — and I know not what. 

Would I had never left my father's house ! " 

A year has gone since Mary was a bride. 
She sits at her father's hearth. The autumn flowers 
Have perish'd at Forest-hill, and now the earliest 
Are blooming there. Mary has gather'd both — 
Fled from her Husband. A false cheerfulness 
Flickers about her face ; there is no radiance 
Of inward peace now beaming from her eyes. 
Ofttimes is gaiety within that house : 
Lovelocks are floating in the midnight dance ; 
Cups are there drain'd, with tipsy shouts of joy 
At rumours of success, and threats of vengeance 
Pour'd forth with curses, as some news is heard 
Of rebel daring. The King's quarters are nigh. 
Some five miles off, at Oxford. Volunteers, 
And plumed ensigns, reckless, fiery spirits. 
Hover round Mary. There are sometimes sneers 
Whisper'd, not very low, at widow'd wives ; 
And some would think that freedoms might be safe. 
But Mary keeps her innocence : the mind 
Undisciplin'd and weak, is gathering strength. 
At first she never uses her Husband's name : 
She is plain Mary. Now and then she hears 
Men speak that name in hatred ; but they speak 
With fear, too, of his might. There comes one thither 
Who loved him once ; they parted in deep anger. 
Milton and Cleveland went their several ways. 
But Cleveland speaks no bitter word to Mary 
Of that old College friend. He has within him 
The poet's yearnings ; and the nobleness 
With which a poet bows before the genius 
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Even of a rival and an enemy. 

Though wassail, and the license of the camp, 

Made him a scomer and a ballad-monger, 

He scom'd not him who wrote that lofty book 

The * Areopagitica.' Mary hears 

From him some gentle memories of the man 

Whose soul had awed her. Then remorse creeps in ; 

And she daily weeps to think what cold replies 

Her stubbornness had given his mild requests, 

And then his brief commands, for her return. 

The summer comes. Fear is within that house 
Where late was revelry — galliards and country-rounds, 
And moonlit madrigals on dewy lawns. 
Fear now abides there, for the news has reach'd 
Of Naseby field. Ruin is drawing near. 
The sequestrators oome ; and Mary's father 
Hurries to London. 

Ellen is sitting in her father's house — 
A garden-house, in the City. She is reading. 
A grave and learned book is on her knee — 
* The Doctrine and the Discipline of Divorce.' 
" Down, idle fancies I Perish, wicked thoughts ! 
Thou great logician, thou hast steep'd thy argument 
In the deep dye of thy hopes. I could hope, too ; 
But I will strive against temptation. Lord, 
Forgive my erring and tumultuous thoughts I 
It cannot be — it is not true — that difference 
Of temper — ^incompatibility — make 
A cause of final separation. Tet 

How hard it is ! 

It is not just ; for what a crowd would rush. 
Upon that plea, to sever household ties. 

Play false with oaths '* 

Mary is on the threshold. 
Another minute, and she bathes the cheek 
Of Ellen with hot tears. 
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" I knew him not — 
Knew not his greatness — nor his gentleness. 
I wrong*d him, Ellen ; yet he hatti redeem'd 
My father from deep ruin. Will he spurn me ? 
Yes, he will spurn me. Ellen, I would ask 
Forgiveness, and then die." 

The hook is shut. 
Another mom, and Mary's Hushand comes 
At Ellen's bidding. There is mystery. 
A sob — ^and then a silence— then a rush. 
Mary is kneeling at her Husband's feet. 
And Ellen joins their hands. 



In 1647 Milton had again moved to a small 
house in Holbom, which opened behind mto Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields. He here continued to work in 
the education of a few scholars : — 

" So didst thou travel on life's common way 
In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay." 

But within two years Milton was called to higher 
occupation. In the Council-books at the State 
Paper Office, some extracts from which were first 
published in the preface to Dr. Sumner's transla- 
tion of Milton's *De Doctrina Christiana,' there 
is this entry, imder date of November 12, 1649 : 
"Ordered that Sir John Hippesley is spoken to 
that Mr. Milton may be accommodated with the 
lodgings that he hath at Whitehall" And on the 
following 19th of November : — " That Mr. Milton 
shall have the lodgings that were in the hands of 
Sir John Hippesley in Whitehall, for his aocom- 
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modation, as being secretary to the Council for 
Foreign Languages." Here, then, was Milton, 
after having written the * Tenure of Kings and 
Magistrates,' and the * Iconoclastes,' fixed upon 
the very spot where, according to his own account, 
a *'most potent King, after he had trampled upon 
the laws of the nation, was finally, by the supreme 
council of the kingdom, condemned to die, and be- 
headed before the very gate of the royal palace ;"♦ 
but where, according to those who took a different 
view of the matter, a " black tragedy was acted, 
which filled most hearts among us with consterna- 
tion and horror."* After the sword was drawn 
and the scabbard thrown away, the Whitehall 
which Milton must have had in his mind when he 
wrote of 

** Throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace," 

was deserted ; its courts were solitary, its cham- 
bers were vacant ; their hangings rotted on the 
walls ; their noble pictures were covered with dust 
and cobweb. Howell tells a remarkable story 
about the desolation of the favourite palace of 
James and Charles : — '' I send you these following 
prophetic verses of Whitehall, which were made 
above twenty years ago to my knowledge, upon a 
book called * Balaam's Ass,' that consisted of some 
invectives against King James and the court in 
statVj quo tunc. It was composed by one Mr. 

* Defensio pro Populo Anglicano. f Howell's Letters, 

VOL. I. S 
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Williams, a counseller of the Temple, but a Boman 
Catholic, who was hanged, drawn, and quartered 
at Charing Cross for it ; and I believe there be 
hundreds that have copies of these verses ever since 
that time about the town yet living. They were 
these : — 

' Some seren yean since Christ rid to ccmrt, . . 

Aiid there he left his ass, 
The courtiers kick'd him out of doors, 

Because they had no grass : 
The ass went mourning up and down, 

And thus I heard liim bray, — 
If that they could not give me grass, 
' They might have given me hay : 

But sixteen hundred forty-three, 

Whosoe'er shall see that day, 
Will nothing find within that court 

But only grass and hay.' 

Which was found to happen true in Whitehall, till 
the soldiers coming to quarter there trampled it 
down/' 

Milton was settled in Whitehall little more than 
two years. Within six months of his establish- 
ment there he received from the Council a warrant 
to the trustees and contractors for the sale of the 
King's goods, to deliver to him such hangings as 
should be suflBcient for the furnishing of his lodg- 
ings. In 1651 the Council and the Committee of 
Parliament for W hitehall were at issue with regard 
to Milton's remaining in these lodgings ; and the 
Council appointed a Committee to endeavour with 
the Committee of Parliament, " that the said Mr. 
Milton may be continued where he is, in regard of 
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the employment he is iu to the Council, which 
necessitates him to reside near the Council** 
But he left these lodgings. From 1652, till 
within a few weeks of the restoration of Charles 
II. in 1660, he resided in Petty France, West- 
minster, in the house " next door to the Lord 
Scudamore's, and opening into St. James's Park" 
He held tlie office of Foreign Secretary till 
1655. In April the 17th of that year the fol- 
lowing entry is found in the Council-books: — 
" Ordered that the former yearly salary of Mr. 
John Milton, of two hundred and eighty-eight 
pounds, &c., formerly charged on the Council's con- 
tingencies, be reduced to one hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum, and paid to him during his life 
out of his Highness's Exchequer." This reduced 
payment was no doubt a retiring pension to Mil- 
ton ; and the reasons for that retirement are suffi- 
ciently pointed out in his second sonnet to Skinner, 
written in 1655 : — 

** Cyriack, this three years day thew eyes, though dear, 
To outward view, of blemish or of spot, 
Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot ; 
Nor to their Idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star throughout the year, 
Or man, or woman. Yet I argue not 
Against Ilenv'n's hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hop<^ ; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. What supports me, dost thou ask ? 
The conscience, friend, to hare lost them overplied 
In liberty's defence, my noble task, 
which all Europe rings A'om side to side. 
This thought might lead me through the world's rain mask* 
Content, though blind, had I no better guide.** 

s 2 
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The European fame of the author of the * Defensio 
pro Populo Anglicano ' was not overstated by the 
poet. Aubrey says, " He was mightily importuned 
to go into France and Italy ; foreigners came much 
to see him and much admired him, and oflFered to 
him great preferments to come over to them ; and 
the only inducement of several foreigners that 
came over into England was chiefly to see O. Pro- 
tector and Mr. J. Milton ; and would see the house 
and chamber where he was bom. He was much 
more admired abroad than at home." Milton 
must indeed have felt that, during the four or five 
years in which he communicated to foreign nations, 
in his own powerful and majestic style, the wishes 
and opinions of a strong and resolved government, 
he was filling a part which, however obnoxious 
might be his principles, could not forbear to com- 
mand the respect of the highest-minded men of all 
countries. As Milton continued to reside in West- 
minster for several years after he had been com- 
pelled by blindness to resign his office, there is little 
doubt that his intimacy was close and confidential, 
not only with his own immediate friends, Marvell, 
and Skinner, and Harrington, who according to 
Anthony Wood belonged with him to the political 
club which met at the Turk's Head in Palace Yard 
— but with the more powerful leaders in the Com- 
monwealth, and with '* Cromwell, our chief of men.'* 
The celebrity of the Rota Club gave rise probably 
to the assertion that '* Milton and some other crea- 
tures of the Commonwealth had instituted the 
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Calves' Head Club/** which met on the 30th of 
January to revile the memory of Charles I. by pro- 
fane ribaldry and mock solemnities. Milton, how- 
ever stem a controversialist, was of too lofty a 
nature to stoop to such things. Pepys, in his 
Diary of January 1660, gives us a pretty adequate 
notion of the nature of the proceedings at this 
political club, the Eota, of which Harrington was 
the founder: — "I went to the Coffee Club, and 
heard very good discourse ; it was in answer to Mr. 
Harrington's answer, who said that the state of the 
Roman government was not a settled government, 
and 80 it was no wonder that the balance of pros- 
perity was in one hand, and the command in an- 
other, it being therefore always in a posture of 
war: but it was carried by ballot that it was a 
steady government, though it is true by the voices 
it had been carried before that it was an unsteady 
government ; so to-morrow it is to be proved by 
the opponents that the balance lay in one hand 
and the government in another." All this, after 
the real business of the Long Parliament, looks like 
boys' play; but it was one mode by which the 
heat of political theorists quietly smouldered away 
without explosion. Wood says, " The discourses of 
the members about government and ordering a 
commonwealth were the most ingenious and smart 
that ever were heard ; for the arguments in the 
Parliament House were but flat to them." Yet 
these smart and ingenious things told for little 

♦ Secret Historj of the Calves' Head Club. Harleian Miscellany, 
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when the genius of Cromwell was no more. While 
Harrington was declaiming, Monk was bringing in 
Charles II. The Eump Parliament, which had 
overthrown the feeble government of Richard 
Cromwell, was very shortly after cast down by the 
force of popular opinion. Pepys describes the fol- 
lowing city scene on the 11th of February, 1660, 
after Monk had bearded the Parliament : — " In 
Cheapside there was a great many bonfires ; and 
Bow-bells and all the bells in all the churches were 
a-ringing. Hence we went homewards, it being 
about ten at night. But the common joy that was 
everywhere to be seen 1 the number of bonfires ! 
there being fourteen between St. Dunstan's and 
Temple Bar ; and at Strand Bridge I could at one 
time tell thirty fires. In King Street seven or 
eight: and all along burning, and roasting, and 
drinking for rumps, there being rumps tied upon 
sticks and carried up and down. The butchers at 
the Majrpole in the Strand rang a peal with their 
knives when they were going to sacrifice their 
rump. On Ludgate Hill there was one turning of 
the spit that had a rump tied upon it, and another 
basting." These were symptoms that could not be 
mistaken. In three months after Charles was on 
the throne ; and Milton was proscribed. Up to the 
last moment he had lifted up his voice against 
what he called '* the general defection of a mis- 
guided and abused multitude/' In the * Ready 
and Easy Way to establish a Free Commonwealth ' 
we have almost his last words of solemn exhorta- 
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tion in connection with public affairs : — " What I 
have spoken is the language of that which is not 
called amiss, the good old cause : if it seem strange 
to any, it will not seem more strange, I hope, than 
convincing to backsliders: thus much I should 
perhaps have said, though I were sure I should 
have spoken only to trees and stones, and had none 
to cry to but with the prophet, '0 earth, earth, 
earth I' to tell the very soil itself what her perverse 
inhabitants are deaf to. Nay, though what I have 
spoke should happen (which Thou suffer not who 
didst create mankind free! nor Thou next who 
didst redeem us from being servants of men !) to be 
the last words of our expiring liberty.'' This was 
prophetic. For thirty years no such words were 
again heard ; and in ^ Paradise Lost ' there is but 
one solitary allusion to his position, with reference 
to public affairs and public manners : — 



«* More safe I sing with mortal voice, unchanged 
To hoarse or mute, though fall'n on evil days, 
On evil days though fall'n, and evil tongues ; 
In darkness, and with dangers compass'd round, 
And solitude ; yet not alone, while thou 
Visit'st my slumhers nightly, or when mom 
Purples the east : still govern thou my song, 
Urania, and fit audience find, though few. 
But drive far off the barbarous dissonance 
Of Bacchus and his revellers, the race 
Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 
In Khodope, where woods and rocks had ears 
To rapture, till the savage clamour drown'd 
Both harp and voice ; nor could the muse defend 
Hei: son," 
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Milton, upon the Restoration, was in Uding, it 
is said, at a iriend^s house in Bartholomew Close. 
He was well concealed ; for the proclamation for 
his apprehension, and that of Goodwin, says, " The 
said John Milton and John Goodwin are so fled, 
or so obscure themselves, that no endeavours used 
for their apprehension can take eflfect, whereby 
they may be brought to legal trial, and deservedly 
receive condign punishment for their treasons 
and offences.'* Johnson thinks that the escape of 
Milton was favoured. Unquestionably his judicial 
murder would have been the most disgraceful act 
of the restored government. It is said that in 
1650 Milton saved the royalist Davenant, and that 
in 1660 Davenant saved the republican Milton. 
Milton's * Iconoclastes ' and * Defensio ' were burnt 
by the common hangman ; but he was rendered 
safe by the Act of Indemnity. 

We have thus very hastily and imperfectly traced 
Milton through his public life. In the remaining 
fourteen years he was perhaps happier than in the 
confident and cheerful thoughts of his active exist- 
ence. He was then truly "like a star, and dwelt 
apart." He was wholly devoted to the accom- 
plishment of those great labours which he had 
shadowed forth in his youth. He clung to London 
with an abiding love, and from 1660 to 1665 he 
lived in Holbom and Jewin Street. During this 
period he completed ' Paradise Lost' When the 
great plague broke out he found a retreat at Chal- 
font. From this period his abode, up to the time 
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of his death in 1674, was in Artillery Walk, Bun- 
hill Fields. It was here that Dryden visited him. 
Aubrey records this visit ; and amongst " his fami- 
liar learned acquaintance '' mentions " Jo. Dryden, 
Esq., Poet Laureat, who very much admired him, 
and went to him to have leave to put his ' Para- 
dise Lost ' into a drama in rhyme, Mr. Milton 
received him civilly, and told him he would give 
him leave to tag his verses," 
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LUCY HUTCHINSON. 



The * Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson ' is a book 
to be loved. In many passages it is tedious — a 
record of petty strategies of partisan warfare — ^and, 
more dreary still, of factious jealousies and pole- 
mical hatreds. The absolute truth of the book is 
fatal, in one direction, to our hero-worship. The 
leaders of the Great Rebellion, in such minute 
details, appear as mere scbemers as rival agents at 
a borough election ; and the most fervent in pro- 
fessions of religious zeal are as bitter in their 
revenges as the heroes of a hundred scalps. But 
there arises out of the book, and is evermore 
associated with it, the calm quiet shadow of a 
woman of exquisite purity, of wondrous con- 
stancy, of untiring aflfection, — Lucy Hutchinson, 
its writer. 

John Hutchinson is at Richmond, lodging at 
the house of his music-master. He is twenty-two 
years of age. The village is full of *' good com- 
pany," for the young Princes are being educated 
in the palace, and many '*^ ingenious persons enter- 
tained themselves at that place." The music- 
master's house is the resort of the king's musicians ; 
" and divers of the gentlemen and ladies that were 
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affected with music came thither to hear." There 
was a little girl ** tabled " in the same house with 
John Hutchinson, who was taking lessons of the 
lutanist— a charming child, full of vivacity and 
inteUigence. She told John she had an elder 
sister — a studious and retiring person — who was 
gone with her mother, Lady Apsley, into Wiltshire 
— ^and Lucy was going to be married, she thought. 
The little girl ever talked of Lucy — and the gen- 
tleman talked of Lucy — and one day a song was 
sung which Lucy had written — and John and the 
vivacious child walked, another day, to Lady 
Apsley's house, and there, in a closet, were Lucy's 
Latin books. Mr. Hutchinson grew in love with 
Lucy's image ; and when the talk was more rife 
that she was about to be married — and some said 
that she was indeed married — he became unhappy 
— and "began to believe there was some magic 
in the place, which enchanted men out of their 
r^ht senses ; but the sick heart could not be chid 
nor advised into health." At length Lucy and her 
mother came home ; and Lucy was not married. 
Then John and Lucy wandered by the pleasant 
banks of the Thames, in that spring-time of 1638, 
and a " mutual friendship " grew up between 
them. Lucy now talked to him of her early life ; 
how she had been bom in the Tower of London, 
of which her late father, Sir John Apsley, was the 
governor ; how her mother was the benefactress of 
the prisoners, and delighted to mitigate the hard 
fortune of the noble and learned, and especially 
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Sir Walter Ealeigh, by every needful help to Ms 
studies and amusements; how she herself grew 
serious amongst these scenes, and delighted in 
nothing but reading, and would never practise her 
lute or harpsichords, and absolutely hated her 
needle. John was of a like serious temper. Their 
fate was determined. 

The spring is far advanced into summer. On a 
certain day, the friends on both sides meet to con- 
clude the terms of the marriage. Lucy is not to 
be seen. She has taken the small-pox. She is 
very near death. At length Jolm is permitted to 
speak to his betrothed. Tremblingly and mourn- 
fully she comes into his presence. She is " the 
most deformed person that could be seen." Who 
could tell the result in words so touching as Lucy's 
own ? " He was nothing troubled at it, but mar- 
ried her as soon as she was able to quit the cham- 
ber, when the priest and all that saw her were 
aflGrighted to look on her. But God recompensed 
his justice and constancy by restoring her ; though 
she was longer than ordinary before she recovered 
to be as well as before." 

They were married on the 3rd of July, 1638. 

In the autumn of 1641, John and Lucy Hutchin- 
son are living in their own house of Owthorpe, in 
Nottinghamshire. They have two sons. They are 
"peaceful and happy." John has dedicated two 
years since his marriage to the study of " school 
divinity." He has convinced himself of "the 
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great point of predestination.'' This faith has not, 
as his wife records, produced a " carelessness of life 
in him," but "a more strict and holy walking." 
He applies himself, in his house at Owthorpe, "to 
understand the things then in dispute" between 
the King and Parliament. He is satisfied of the 
righteousness of the Parliament's cause ; but he 
then " contents himself with praying for peace.'* 
In another year the King has set up his standard 
at Nottingham ; the battle of Edgehill has been 
fought; all hope of peace is at an end. John 
Hutchinson is forced out of his quiet habitation by 
the suspicions of his royalist neighbours. He is 
marked as a Eoundhead. Lucy does not like the 
name. " It was very ill applied to Mr. Hutchinson, 
who, having naturally a very fine thickset head of 
hair, kept it clean and handsome, so that it was a 
great ornament to him ; although the godly of those 
days, when he embraced their party, would not 
allow him to be religious because his hair is not in 
their cut." The divinity student now becomes a 
lieutenant-colonel. He raises a company of " very 
honest godly men." The Earl of Chesterfield is 
plundering the, houses of the Puritans in the Vale 
of Belvoir, near Owthorpe ; and the young colonel 
has apprehensions for the safety of his family. In 
the depth of winter a troop of horse arrive one 
night at the lonely house where Lucy and her 
children abide. They are hastily summoned to 
prepare for an instant journey. They are to ride 
to Nottingham before sunrise, for the soldiers are 
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not strong enough to march in the day. Lucy is 
henceforth to be the companion of her husband in 
his perilous office — ^his friend, his comforter — a 
ministering angel amongst the fierce and dangerous 
spirits, whom he sways by a remarkable union oi 
courage and gentleness. 

Let us look at the shadow of Lucy Hutchinson. 
She tranquilly sits in one of the upper chambers of 
the old and ruinous castle of which her husband is 
appointed governor. It is a summer evening of 
] 643. In that tower, built upon the top of tiie 
rock, tradition says that Queen Isabel received her 
paramour Mortimer ; and at the base of the rock 
are still shown Mortimer's Well, and Mortimer's 
Hole, as Lucy Hutchinson saw them two centuries 
ago. She looks out of the narrow windows by 
which her chamber is lighted. There is the Trent, 
peacefully flowing on one side, amidst flat meadows. 
On the other is the town of Nottingham. The 
governor has made the ruinous castle a strong 
fortress, with which he can defy the Cavaliers 
should they occupy the town beneath. Opposite 
the towers is the old church of St. "Nicholas, whose 
steeple commands the platform of the castle. The 
governor has sent away his horse, and many of his 
foot, to guard the roads by which the enemy could 
approach Nottingham. There is no appearance of 
danger. The reveille is beat. Those who have 
been watching all night lounge into the town. It 
is in the possession of the Cavaliers. The scene is 
changed. The din of ordnance rouses Lucy from 
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her calm gaze upon the windings of the Trent. 
For five days and nights there is firing without in- 
termission. Within the walls of the castle there 
are not more than eighty men. The musqueteers 
on St. Nicholas' steeple pick off the cannoneers at 
their guns. 

Now and then, as the assailants are beaten from 
the walls, they leave a wounded man behind, and 
he is dragged into the castle. On the sixth day, 
after that terrible period of watchfulness, relief 
arrives. The Cavaliers are driven from the town 
with much slaughter, and the castle is filled with 
prisoners. Lucy has not been idle during these six 
days of peril There is a task to be performed, 
— ^a fitting one for woman's tenderness. Within 
the castle was a dungeon called the Lion's Den, 
into which the prisoners were cast ; and as they 
were brought up from the town, two of the fanatical 
ministers of the garrison reviled and maltreated 
them. Lucy reads the commands of her Master 
after another fashion. As the prisoners are carried 
bleeding to the Lion's Den, she implores that they 
should be brought in to her, and she binds up and 
di^esses their wounds. And now the two ministers 
mutter— and their souls abhor to see this favour 
done to the enemies of God — and they teach the 
soldiers to mutter. But Lucy says, " I have done 
nothing but my duty. These are our enemies, but 
they are our fellow-creatures. Am I to be up- 
braided for these poor humanities ? " And then 
she breathes a thanksgiving to Heaven that her 
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mother had taught her this humble surgery. There 
is a tear in John*8 eye as he gazes on this scene. 
That night the Cavalier officers sup with him, 
rather as guests than as prisoners. 

' In the Vale of Belvoir, about seven miles from 
Belvoir Castle, is the little village of Owthorpe. 
When Colonel Hutchinson returned to the house 
of his fathers, after the war was ended, he found it 
plundered of all its moveables — a mere ruin. In a 
few years it is a fit dwelling for Lucy to enjoy a 
life-long rest, after the terrible storms of her early 
married days. There is no accusing spirit to dis- 
turb their repose. John looks back upon that 
solemn moment when he signed the warrant for 
the great tragedy enacted before Whitehall without 
remorse. He had prayed for "an enlightened 
conscience," and he had carried out his most serious 
con\dctions. He took no part in the despotic acts 
that followed the destruction of the monarchy. He 
had no aflfection for the fanatics who held religion 
to be incompatible with innocent pleasures and 
tasteful pursuits. At Owthorpe, then, he lived the 
true life of an English gentleman. He built — ^he 
planted — ^he adorned his house with works of art 
— he was the just magistrate — the benefactor of 
the poor. The earnest man who daily expounded 
the Scriptures to his household was no ascetia 
There was hospitality within those walls — with 
music and revelry. The Puritans looked gloomily 
and suspiciously upon the dwellers at Owthorpe. 
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The Cavaliers could not forgive the soldier who 
had held Nottingham Castle against all assaults. 

The Restoration comes. The royalist connexions 
of Lucy Hutchinson have a long struggle to save 
her husband's life ; but he is finally included in 
the Act of Oblivion. He is once more at 
Owthorpe, without the compromise of his prin- 
ciples. He has done with political strife for 
ever. 

On tlie 31st of October, 1663, there is a coach 
waiting before the hall of Owthorpe. That hall is 
filled with tenants and labourers. Their benefactor 
cheerfully bids them farewell ; but his wife and 
children are weeping bitterly. That coach is soon 
on its way to London with the husband and wife, 
and their eldest son and daughter. At the end of 
the fourth day's journey, at the gates of that 
fortress within which she had been bom, Lucy 
Hutchinson is parted fi:om him whose good and 
evil fortunes she has shared for a quarter of a 
century. 

About a mile from Deal stands Sandown Castle. 
In 1664, Colonel Hutchinson is a prisoner within 
its walls. It was a ruinous place, not weatherproof 
The tide washed the dilapidated fortress; the 
windows were unglazed ; cold, and damp, and dreary 
was the room where the proud heart bore up 
against physical evils. For even here there was 
happiness. Lucy is not permitted to share his 
prison ; but she may visit him daily. In the town 
of Deal abides that faithful wife. She is with him 

VOL. I. T 
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at the first hour of the morning ; she remains tilt 
the latest of night In smishine or in storm, she 
is pacing along that rugged beach, to console and 
be consoled. 

Eleven months have thus been passed, when 
Lucy is persuaded by her husband to go to Owthorpe 
to see her children. 

" When the time of her departure came, she left 
with a very sad and ill-presaging heart.'* In a few 
weeks John Hutchinson is laid in the family vault 
in that Vale of Belvoir. 

Lucy Hutchinson sits in holy resignation in the 
old sacred home. She has a task to work out She 
has to tell her husband's history, for the instruction 
of her children : — " I that am under a command 
not to grieve at the common rate of desolate 
women, while I am studying which way to mode- 
rate my woe, and if it were possible, to augment 
my love, can, for the present, find out none more 
just to your dear father, nor consolatory to myself, 
than the preservation of his memory." 
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ASTROLOGICAL ALMANACS. 



The stormy period from the rupture of Charles I. 
with his Parliament to the Revolution, was the 
golden age of astrology in England. James I., 
" the wisest fool in Christendom," did little more 
for " the art " than to grant the monopoly of pro- 
mulgating its absurdities in almanacs to the Uni- 
versities and the Stationers' Company. As a matter 
of state craft, this was a politic measure. Alma- 
nacs have always had a considerable influence upon 
the opinions of the common people ; and it was, 
therefore, prudent to secure the compliance of a 
powerful body of men with the wishes of the 
ruling authority. The French government, half a 
century earlier, had forbidden the almanac-makers to 
prophesy at all : but it was a more subtle device to 
render the liberty of prophesying profitable to those 
who would take especial care that their " old men 
should dream dreams "" after that holy and legiti- 
mate fashion which should give " the right divine 
of kings " the last and best varnish of superstition, 
wherewith it might shine and look lovely in the 
eyes of the ignorant multitude. The Universities, 
to their honour be it spoken, grew ashamed of 
their participation in this pious work; but they 
were not ashamed of the lucre which their share of 
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the monopoly produced. They sold their right 
to the Stationers' Company; and that company 
earned their title to this and other privileges so 
fully, that in the next century they had the ho- 
nour of being called " the literary constables to the 
8tar Chamber, to suppress all the science and in- 
formation to which we owe our freedom." 

But Charles I. did even more than his sapient 
father. He not only encouraged astrology, but he 
affected to believe in it. He raised up Lilly and 
Gadbury from the low condition in which they 
were bona, to publish the ' Royal Horoscope,' and 
to threaten disobedient subjects with malignant as- 
pects of the stars. But Charles could not secure 
even the loyalty of the astrologers. The Station- 
ers' Company always had especial reason for being 
on the side of the ruling power. They could 
alAvays see clearly, " by the help of excellent 
glasses," who would be lord of the ascendant. 
They prophesied for Cromwell as they had pro- 
phesied for Charles ; they sang ' Te Deum ' for 
the Restoration, as they had done for the Pro- 
tectorate; and although they dated their little 
books from the year " of our deliverance by King 
William from popery and arbitrary government," 
they had not forgotten to invoke the blessings of 
the planets upon the last of the Stuarts ; and to 
prognosticate all the evils of comets and eclipses 
upon those who resisted his paternal sway. 

Lilly was unquestionably the prince of the 
powers of the air in those glorious days of horo- 
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scopes and witch-burnings. He was originally a 
domestic servant ; but he was not satisfied to tell 
fortunes to the wenches of the kitchen, or to pre- 
dict the recovery of a stolen spoon. In 1633 he 
boldly published the horoscope of Charles I., at 
the period when that unfortunate prince was 
crowned king of Scotland. Charles had either 
too much weakness or too much cunning to put 
the impostor in the pillory, as one might have 
expected from the friend of Strafford and the pa- 
tron of Rubens. The astrologer was for years in 
the habit of giving counsel to the monarch. Whe- 
ther he predicted evil or good in their private mo- 
ments we are not informed ; but the presumption 
is that astrologers could flatter as well as lords of 
the bedchamber. It is doubtful whether Charles 
found as much truth in the predictions of Lilly, as 
when he consulted the Sortea Virgiliance, with 
Falkland, at Oxford. The old impostor, however, 
was not content to be cabinet counsellor of the 
king. In 1 644 he began to prophesy for the ear 
of the whole world ; and he went onward through 
good report and evil report till he acquired a con- 
siderable fortune, bought an estate at Hersham, 
near Walton-upon-Thames, and died there in 1681. 
In his old age he became cautious in his prophe- 
cies ; and was fearful, according to his own words, 
*' of launching out too far into the deep, lest he' 
should give offence.'' There is no doubt, however, 
of his semi-belief in his art. He deluded others 
till he was himself deluded. 
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Gadbury, who was originally the pupil of Lilly, 
became eventually his arch-rival and enemy ; and 
when the one published his ' Merlinus Anglicus/ 
the other had his ' Anti-Merlinus.' Lilly, some' 
three or four years before he was removed to learn 
the value of all attempts to penetrate into futurity, 
from the lessons of "the great teacher Death," 
thought fit to contradict " all flying reports " of his 
decease, "spread abroad for some years past" 
The astrologers of that day had a wicked trick of 
vilifying each other, by anticipating the summons 
of the Fates; and thus Lilly himself, when he 
could not write down Gadbury, announced to the 
world that his disciple, whom he proscribed as a 
monster of ingratitude, had perished in the passage 
to Barbadoes. But Gadbury outlived his master 
ten years, very much to his own satisfaction. He 
had a narrow escape in the days of Titus Gates, for 
he was a staunch Catholic, and had no belief in 
the " horrid, popish, Jacobite plot," from the epoch 
of which Partridge dated to our own day. Partridge 
hated Gadbury as much as Gadbury hated Lilly ; 
and when Gadbury died, Partridge published the 
history of what he called " his Black Life." But 
though Gadbury was dead, the Stationers, accord- 
ing to their most indubitable privilege in all such 
cases, continued to publish his almanacs, till ano- 
ther Gadbury (Job) succeeded to the honours and 
emoluments of his worthy relative, and prophesied 
through another generation of most credulous dupes. 

Swift has conferred an immortality upon John 
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Partridge, whom he killed as an almanac-maker in 
1709. The old man, at the time when this wicked 
wit assailed him, had been nearly forty years labour- 
ing in his vocation. He appears, originally, to have 
been a harmless, and, for an almanac-maker, some- 
what sensible person. When Swift assailed him he 
had passed his grand climacteric ; and though the 
almanac perished in this memorable afl&^y, the man 
lived for six years after Bickerstafif had killed him. 
But whon Partridge refused any longer to predict, 
the Stationers' Company did not choose to be laughed 
out of the profit of his reputation for prediction. 
They accordingly, in 1710, printed a Partridge's 
almanac, with Partridge's portrait, which Partridge 
never wrote. During the three succeeding years 
the publication was discontinued ; but in 1714, the 
year before the mortal part of the astrologer died. 
Partridge's *Merlinus Liberatus' again made its 
appearance ; and went dragging on a decrepit 
existence, with the sins of a century and a half upon 
its head. 

Swift's account of Partridge's death is one of the 
most pungent pieces of solemn humour which the 
genius of that most terrific of controversialists ever 
produced. No wonder that it killed the almanac 
for a season, though the man escaped. The con- 
fession of the astrologer is admirable : — " ' I am a 
poor ignorant fellow, bred to a mean trade, yet I 
have sense enough to know, that all pretences of 
foretelling by astrology are deceits, for this manifest 
reason — ^because the wise and learned, who can 
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only judge whether there be any truth in this 
science, do all unanimously agree to laugh at and 
despise it ; and none but the poor ignorant vulgar 
give it any credit, and that only upon the word of 
such silly wretches as I and my fellows, who can 
hardly write or read.' I then asked him, why he 
had not calculated his own nativity, to see whether 
it agreed with Bickerstaff's prediction. At which he 
shook his head, and said, ' Oh ! sir, this is no time 
for jesting, but for repenting these fooleries, as I do 
now from the very bottom of my heart !' * By 
what I can gather from you,' said I, * the observa- 
tions and predictions you printed with your al- 
manacs were mere impositions on the people V He 
replied, * if it were otherwise, I should have the less 
to answer for. We have a common form for all 
these things ; as to foretelling the weather, we 
never meddle with that, but leave it to the printer, 
who takes it out of any old almanac, as he thinks 
fit.'" 

It is a hundred and forty years since this attack, 
which one would have thought irresistible, was levelled 
against the prophecy-makers of the Stationers' 
Company ; but these fooleries still exist amongst 
us. At the time of Swift, the greater part of the 
astrologers of the civil wars had long been dead ; 
but the almanacs, which were issued from this great 
patent store-house of imposture, bore the names of 
their original authors. " Poor Robin, Dove, Wing, 
and several others do yearly publish their almanacs 
though several of them have been dead since before 
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the Revolution/' The individual men were gone ; 
but the spirit of delusion, which they had originally 
breathed into their works, was not extinguished by 
their death, for the corporation of the Stationers' 
Company could never die. 

Francis Moore, " Physician," began his career of 
imposture in 1698; and, by the condensation within 
himself of all the evil qualities of his contemporaries, 
he gradually contrived to extinguish the lives, and 
then, with a true vampire-spirit, to prey upon the 
carcases, even up to the present hour, of Lilly, Gad- 
bury, Lord, Andrews, Woodhouse, Dade, Pond, 
Bucknall, Pearce, Coelson, Perkins, and Parker, — 
the illustrious and the obscure cheats of the seven- 
teenth century. One hundred and fifty-five years 
is a pretty long career of imposture. Poor Robin, 
the hoary jester of the fraternity, gave up the ghost 
a quarter of a century ago, after a life of iniquity 
longer than that of Old Parr or Henry Jenkins. 
Heaven avert the omen from Francis Moore ! 

As the old astrologers died in the body, atfd 
their spirits, after lingering awhile near * Paul's,' 
reposed also, the Stationers' Company raised up 
new candidates for the emoluments and honours of 
their trade of "using subtil craft to deceive and im- 
pose on his Majesty's subjects.'' At the beginning 
of the late King's reign, Andrews, and Parker, and 
Pearce, and Partridge, and Moore, were still flourish- 
ing, of the old set ; but the more glorious names 
were gone to enjoy the celestial converse of Al- 
bumazar and Raymond Lully. Their places were 
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filled (how ignoble !) by Saunders and Season, and 
Tycho Wing. Even these are gone. Moore alone 
remains upon this wicked earth, where common 
sense walks abroad and laughs at him as the forlorn 
mimimer of a by-gone generation. He now belongs 
to " Once upon a Time." 
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MAY-FAIR. 



This region of fashion was, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, a large field, extending from 
Park Lane almost to Devonshire House, in the 
West ; and comprising the space to the North 
where the famous Lord Chesterfield, in the middle 
of that century, built his magnificent mansion, and 
looked with pride upon his spacious garden from 
the windows of his noble library. The brook of 
Tyburn ran through this district, so that the place 
was also called Brook Field, which name is still 
preserved in Brook Street. In this Brook Field 
was held an Annual Fair, commencing on the 1st 
of May, which, without going back into more 
remote antiquity, had been not only a market for 
all commodities, but a place of fashionable resort, 
in the early years of the Restoration. Mr. Pepys 
was a visitor there in 1660. 

The general character of May-Fair may be ga- 
thered from an advertisement of the 27th of April, 
1700 :— " In Brook Field Market-place, at the East 
Comer of Hyde Park, is a Fair to be kept for the 
space of sixteen days, beginning with the 1st of 
May : the first three days for live cattle and lea- 
ther ; with the same entertainments as at Bartho- 
lomew Fair : where there are shops to be let, ready 
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built, for all manner of tradesmen that annually 
keep fairs ; and so to continue yearly at the same 
place." 

The surprise that we may feel in thus learning 
that the business of buying and selling " cattle and 
leather " was to continue for three days, at the ex- 
treme West of our Metropolis, may be diminished 
by considering that the district was essentially a 
suburb, very thinly peopled ; that to the North 
there were no streets ; that where Apsley House 
now stands was a low inn, called the * Hercules 
Pillars ;' and a little farther West a road-side wa- 
tering-place, known as the * Triumphant Chariot ;' 
that the villagers of Kensington and Chelsea sel- 
dom penetrated into London proper ; that the Fair 
of Brook Field was, therefore, a matter of as much 
convenience as the great Fair of Biuy, or any other 
of the country marts to which dealers brought their 
commodities. That it was something more than a 
market for cattle and leather, and a collection of 
stalls for the sale of gingerbread and beer, we learn 
from the announcement that "there are shops 
ready built for all manner of tradesmen." 

The observance of May was one of those ancient 
peculiarities of our national character which re- 
quired an essential change of manners to era- 
dicate. Enactments could not put down May- 
poles and morris-dancers. A Parliamentary Ordi- 
nance, in 1644, directed all and singidar May-poles, 
that are or shall be erected, to be taken down and 
removed by the constables of the parishes. The 
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May-pole in the Strand bowed its head to this 
ruthless command. There, in 1634, had the first 
stand of hackney-coaches been established — four 
coaches with men in livery, with fares arranged 
according to distances. But the May-pole did not 
fall unhonoured. There was a lament for the 
May-pole, " which no city, town, nor street can 
parallel;" and the Cavalier poet sighs over the 
"happy age," and the "harmless days," "when 
every village did a May-pole raise :" " times and 
men are changed," he says. It was true. The 
May-pole in the Strand, and the hackney-coaches, 
were somewhat incongruous companions. After 
twenty years of strife and blood came the Restora- 
tion ; and the Cavaliers believed that " times and 
men " were not changed. A new May-pole was to 
be raised, in 1661 — a " stately cedar " of enormous 
height, which landsmen were unable to raise ; and 
so the Duke of York commanded seamen " to offi- 
ciate the business ;" and the May- pole was hoisted 
up, in four hours, to the sound of drum and trum- 
pet ; and a morris-dance was danced, to pipe and 
tabor, as blithely as in the days of EUzabeth ; and 
" little children did much rejoice, and ancient 
people did clap their hands, saying, * Golden days 
begin to appear.' " In 1672 the mighty May-pole 
— " the most prodigious one for height that per- 
haps was ever seen," says old Aubrey — was broken 
by a high wind. The Revolution came, and then 
the contests of faction, and a foreign war, gave the 
people graver subjects to think of than " Whitsun 
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ales and May games." The broken May-pole of 
the Strand gradually decayed and became a nui- 
sance ; but it had a higher destiny — ^typical of the 
changes of "times and men." In 1717 it was 
carted away to Wanstead, under the direction of 
Newton, and there set up to support the largest 
telescope in the world, which had been presented 
to the Royal Society by a French member, M. 
Huyon. The age of morrice-dancers was about to 
be superseded by the age of Science ; and in due 
time would come the age of the Mechanical Arts. 
A century ago Hume said, '* We cannot reasonably 
expect that a piece of woollen cloth will be brought 
to perfection in a nation that is ignorant of astro- 
nomy." The power-loom is the natural descend- 
ant of the telescope in Wanstead Park. 

On May morning, in 1701, it is not unlikely 
that a few of the busy London population were 
dancing round the broken May-pole in the Strand. 
The chimney-sweepers had not yet taken exclusive 
possession of this festival ; but the milk-maids, with 
their garlands, might be there as the representa- 
tives of rural innocence. The great bulk of the 
holiday-makers would abandon the May-pole for 
the keener excitement of May-Fair. For there 
(according to the evidence of a letter jfrom Mr. 
Brian Fairfax, of 1701) would be attraction for all 
classes. " I wish you had been at May-Fair, where 
the rope-dancing would have recompensed your 
labour." There, according to the ' Tatler,' was 
Mr. Penkethman, with his tame elephant; and 
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there were wont to be " many other curiosities of 
nature." There were theatres with "gentlemen 
and ladies, who were the ornaments of the town, 
and used to shine in plumes and diamonds." There, 
was " Mrs. Saraband, so famous for her ingenious 
puppet-show " — the proprietress of " that rake-hell. 
Punch, whose lewd life and conversation had given 
so much scandal." There, was the conjiuror, and 
the mountebank, and the fire-eater. But, more 
attractive than all, there, was ** Lady Mary," the 
dancing lass — a very jewel, according to Brian 
Fairfax. "All the nobility in town were there. 
Pray ask my Lord Fairfax after her, who, though 
not the only lord by twenty, was every night an 
admirer of her, while th^ fair lasted." But there 
were great rarities of Art to be seen — specimens 
of ingenuity that might rival 1851. " There was 
the city of Amsterdam, well worth your seeing ; 
every street, every individual house,' was carved in 
wood, in exact proportion, one to another; the 
Stadthouse was as big as your hand." The city of 
Amsterdam might attract discreet observers, who 
kept out of the way of the bull-bait and the duck- 
ing-pond — polite sports to which Young England, 
in the last century, was somewhat addicted. Last 
of all, there was the sober business of the fair — the 
real work transacted in the "shops" that were 
" let, ready built, for all manner of tradesmen." 

Of the commodities exposed for sale in these 
temporary shops would, first of all, be clothing. 
Of woollen fabrics there would be abundance. The 
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great work of legislation was to keep, all the wool 
at home, and to make the people wear nothing but 
woollen garments. A writer of 1 698 says : — " Men 
• are very careful to preserve their rents ; but, above 
all, gentlemen are in the greatest disquiet for their 
wool. !Both the living and the dead must be 
wrapt ill wool ; nor is any law wanting to complete 
the business, but only one, — that our perukes 
should be made of .wool/' The great problem of 
legislation was how to encourage the growth of 
wool, and the manufacture of wool; and a per- 
petual controversy was going on between the 
manufacturers and the agriculturists. The agri- 
culturists were then the free-traders, — they wanted 
a foreign market for their wool : the manufacturers 
would have kept it all at home. But they both 
agreed that nothing which interfered with wool 
should be worn in England. Silk buttons were an 
article of dress : the silk was bought in foreign 
parts in exchaDge for our woollen manufacture; 
but the making of silk buttons, says the Act of 
1698, was discouraged by making buttons out of 
the shreds of cloth, — and thousands of men, women, 
and children, who made silk buttons with the 
needle, were impoverished ; and so a penalty of 
forty shillings was to be paid by any unhappy 
tailor who used his shreds to make buttons. But 
this microscopic legislation was always working in 
the dark. In 1697 the importation of foreign lace 
and needlework was absolutely prohibited, because 
the importation was " to the great discouragement 
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of the manufactures in this kingdom," In 1699 
the Act of 1697 was repealed, on account of the 
decay of the woollen manufactures, because the 
prohibition of foreign lace and needlework **has 
been one great cause thereof, by being the occasion 
that our woollen manufactures are prohibited to be 
imported into Flanders." At May-Fair, in 1701, 
there must have been a keen competition amongst 
the fashionable ladies for the last chance of a pur- 
chase in the fair of Indian silks and calicoes ; for 
after the 29th of September the wearing of all 
wrought silks of the manufacture of Persia, China, 
or India, and all coloured calicoes, was absolutely 
prohibited. The whole principle of our commercial 
legislation was protection, — to have no real ex- 
change with other countries, and no free industry 
in our own commoditiea The interest of the con- 
sumer was never regarded. The perpetual cry was 
the duty of employing the poor, — in regulating 
which employment the poor were starved. There 
was but one man of those days who had discovered 
the broad truths of commerce, which he promul- 
gated in these words : — " The whole world, as to 
trade, is but one nation or people, and therein 
nations are as persons. * * * There can be 
no trade unprofitable to the people, for if any 
prove so, men leave it oflF. * * * No laws can 
set prices on trade. * * * All favour to one 
trade or interest is an abuse, and cuts oflf so much 
profit from the public." It is a hundred and sixty 
years ago since the great merchant, Sir Dudley 
VOL. L U 
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ISTorth, proclaimed these principles,— the highest 
application of which belongs to our day. 

But, with all the defects of the class legislation 
that prevailed in the first year of the eighteenth 
century, England was advancing in commercial 
prosperity. In five years after the Peace of 
Ryswick the exports were more than doubled, 
and the mercantile marine more than quadrupled. 
The exports in 1701 were about six millions, of 
which about four millions consisted of our own 
produce and manufactures, — one-eighteenth part of 
our present exports. In 1701 the mercantile navy 
carried about three hundred thousand tons, — 
about one-fifteenth part of our present tonnage. 
The navigation laws, which it has required the slow 
growth of political philosophy to abolish, bit by bit, 
during two centuries, were held to be the founda- 
tion of our marine superiority. And yet, whilst an 
exclusive protection was given to English-built 
vessels, worked by English seamen, we utterly lost 
the old Greenland whale fishery for want of skilled 
crews. At the Revolution the agriculture of the 
country required a stimulus, so the bounty system 
was commenced. Foreign com could not be 
brought in except when scarcity prevaile<l at home, 
and the exporters of English wheat received a 
bounty of five shillings a quarter, when the home 
price did not exceed forty shillings. The Dutdi 
stored the wheat, which the bounty to the grower 
enabled them to buy at a cheaper rate than the 
average European price, and sold it us again, in 
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dear seasons, at a large profit. All commerce was 
a system of restriction, evasion, and compromise, 
resting upon the belief that one nation's gain was 
another's loss — and that commercial advantage 
was ooly to be measured by the balance of money 
received for commodities, and not by the exchange 
of the useful products of industry, varying with 
the peculiar soil, climate, and manners of the ex- 
changers. 

At this period England was not, in any large sense 
of the term, a manufacturing country. With the 
exception of our woollen cloths — which amounted 
to nearly half our exports— some articles of raw 
produce were our chief shipments to foreign 
countries. The principal products of our mines 
were lead and tin, both of which we exported. Tin 
was in great demand, both at home and abroad, on 
account of the extension of luxurious habits, which 
required pewter plates instead of wooden trenchers. 
We raised and smelted no copper, but imported it 
unwrought The greater part of our iron was also 
imported. No beds of rock-salt had been worked, 
— edible salt was imported, — for the wretched pro- 
duce of our brine-pits was nauseous and injurious. 
And yet salt was of prime necessity at a period 
when the rotation of crops was unknown, and 
winter-food for sheep and cattle not being raised, 
the greater number were killed and salted at 
Martinmas. The coal-mines were limited in their 
produce, — partly by the want of machinery, and 
partly by the diflSculty of communication. The 

U 2 
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greater part of the coal consumed in the kingdom 
was sea-borne— hence called sea-coal; but occa- 
sionally pack-horses travelled with coal inland, for 
the supply of blacksmith's forges. Factories, in 
the modern sense, did not exist. Even the great 
wool manufacture was, in most of its processes, 
domestic. Weavers left their shuttles idle in their 
cottages, when harvest work demanded their labour 
in the fields ; and this, not as a matter of choice, 
but under legal compulsion. 

The Norwich and the Yorkshire looms were the 
subjects of minute regulation, as to wages and ma- 
terial We imported spun silk for our Spitalfields 
looma John Lombe built his Derby «ilk-mill in 
1717. An ingenious adventurer, who made the 
attempt in 1702, was ruined. Our linen fabrics 
were imported from France, Germany, and Hol- 
land, and so were our threads. We manufactured 
hats and glass only after the accession of William 
the Third, when the war with France drove us to 
employ our capital and skill in their production. It 
was the same with paper. Before the Revolution 
there was little made in England, except brown 
paper. We imported our writing and printing pa- 
pers from France and Holland. We imported our 
crockery-ware, which retained the name of Delft, 
even when our Potteries had begun to work. Shef- 
field produced its old "whittle" — the common 
knife for all uses ; but the finer cutlery was im- 
ported from France. We obtained most of our 
printing-type from Holland — not that England 
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wanted letter-founders, but that their characters 
were so rude, that our neighbours supplied us, till 
an ingenious artist, William Caslon, established 
his London foundry in 1 720. There was a demand 
then for types, for the age of newspapers was come. 
When England was restricted to twenty master- 
printers — as it was before the Eevolution — there 
was little need of skilful type-founders. 

In the May-Fair of 1701 the news-venders would 
be busy. There would be half-a-dozen papers 
bearing the name of * Intelligence,' or ' Intelli- 
gencer ;' there would be similar varieties of the 
family of * Flying Post,' and ' Mercury,* and ' Ob- 
servator ;' there would be ' Dawks's News Letter, 
done upon good writing-paper, and blank space 
left, that any gentleman may write his own private 
business.' Each of these would hold less matter 
than a modem column. The writers upon Dawks's 
'* good writing-paper," or any other paper, were not 
very numerous in a population of five millions. The 
Postage revenue was about sixty thousand pounds, 
which, averaging the rate of letters at threepence 
each (single sheets, carried under eighty miles, were 
twopence), would give us about a letter annually 
for each of the population ; about two-thirds of the 
letters now delivered in one week ; which show 
about eighteen letters annually for each of the po- 
pulation. The newspapers in May-Fair each had 
two or three advertisements — some of books, some 
of luxuries, which are now necessaries of life — such 
as tea at twenty- four shillings a pound, loaf sugar 
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fit eleven shillings, coffee at six shillings. All had 
jklvertisements of lotteries. Every description of 
retail traffic was then carried on by gambling. At 
the ' Eagle and Child,' on Ludgate Hill, all sorts 
of fine silks and goods were to be had at seven 
pounds ten shillings a ticket; Mrs. Ogle's plate, 
value twenty pounds, was at sixpence a ticket; 
Mr. William Morris, ** the fairest of dealers," draws 
his lottery out of two wheels by two parish-boys, 
^ving one hundred pounds for half-a-crown. There 
^ere lotteries drawing in May-Fair, and the 
Aimble-rig was not unknown. 

The May morning of 1701 sees the busy con- 
course in Brook Field of sellers and buyers. There 
is the Jew from Houndsditch and the grazier from 
Finchley. From the distant Bermondsey comes 
the tanner, with his peltry and his white leather 
for hamesa Beer is freely drunk. Tobacco per- 
fumes the air from one sunrise to another. It is 
almost difficult to believe that eleven million 
pounds of tobacco were then annually consumed 
by a population of five millions ; but so say the 
records. The graziers and the drovers were hun- 
gry : they indulged themselves with the seldom- 
tasted wheaten bread of the luxurious Londoners. 
They had waded through roads scarcely practicable 
for horsemen. Pedestrians, who kept the crown 
of the causeway, on whose sides were perilous 
sloughs and foul ditches, travelled in company, for 
fear of the frequent highwayman and footpad. 
Happy were they when the sun lighted the high- 
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way from Tottenham or Tyburn ; for not a lantern 
was to be seen, and the flickering link made the 
morning fog seem denser than its reality. That 
May-day morning has little cheerfulness in its 
aspect 

The afternoon comes. Then the beasts and the 
leather are sold — and the revelry begins. It lasts 
through the night. We need not describe the bru- 
tality of the prize-fighting, nor record the licen- 
tiousness of the Merry Andrew. All the poetical 
character of the old May sports was gone. It was 
a scene of drunkenness and quarrel May-Fair 
became a nuisance. The Grand Jury presented it 
seven years after ; and the puppets, and the rope- 
dancers, and the gambling-booths, the bruisers, and 
the thieves had to seek another locality. When 
Fashion obtained possession of the site, the form 
of profligacy was changed. The thimble-riggers 
were gone ; but Dr. Keith married all comers to 
his chapel, "with no questions asked, for a gui- 
nea, any time after midnight till four in the 
afternoon." 
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There are few books that I take up more willingly 
in a vacant half-hour, than the scraps of biography 
which Aubrey, the antiquary, addressed to Anthony 
a Wood ; and which were published from the ori- 
ginal manuscripts in the Ashmolean Museum, in 
1813. These little fragments are so quaint and 
characteristic of the writer — so sensible in some 
passages and so absurd in others — so fiiU of what 
may be called the Prose of Biography, with reference 
to the objects of historical or literary reverence, — 
and so encomiastic with regard to others whose 
memories have wholly perished in the popular 
view — that I shall endeavour to look at them a 
little consecutively, as singular examples of what a 
clever man thought of his contemporaries and of 
others who were famous in his day, whether their 
opinions accord with, or are opposed to, our present 
estimates. 

And first of John Aubrey himself. 

Our common notion of the man used to be that 
he was a dreaming credulous old gossip, with some 
literary pretensions, and nothing more. He be- 
lieved in astrology, in omens, dreams, apparitions, 
voices, knockings. Is he without followers, even 
at this hour ? Anthony a Wood, who was under 
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many obligations to his correspondence, calls him 
" a shiftless person, roving and maggotty-headed/' 
" Roving," indeed he was ; for he wandered up and 
down the land when travelling was not quite so 
easy as now ; and, according to the testimony of 
Gough, an antiquary after the sober fashion of the 
race, " first brought us acquainted with the earliest 
monuments on the face of the country — ^the re- 
mains of Druidism, and of Eoman, Saxon, and 
Danish fortifications." "Shiftless'' too, he might 
be called. He possessed an estate in Kent, which 
was destroyed by an irruption of the sea ; he be- 
came involved in law-suits ; he made an unhappy 
marriage ; in a word, to use his own astrological 
solution of his misfortunes, he was " bom in an evil 
hour, Saturn directly opposing my ascendant.'* 
But he was not "shiftless," in the sense of one 
who had no proper business in life. He wanted 
little for his support, and as he had rich friends his 
dependence was not very burthensome to them. 
He lived about in country houses with kind squires, 
with whom he " took his diet and sweet otiums.'* 
What could the man do when his estates were 
gone, but ta enjoy what he called " a happy deli- 
tescency" — the obscurity of one who was never 
idle in noting down what he saw around him, for 
the use of others, or the benefit of those who were 
to come after him. He had no constructive power 
to make a great original book. His age was not 
an age of periodicals, when his gossiping propen- 
sities might have shaped themselves into articles 
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. fit for the literary market It is true that he might 
have become an almanac maker like some of his 
friends; — but perhaps thei)p was a glut of the 
commodity. He had nothing for it but to lounge 
about in coflFee-houses ; and go to meetings of the 
Royal Society; and gossip with Mr. Evel}^! and 
Mr. Isaac Walton ; and venture to ask Mr- 
D'Avenant something about Shakspere, and speak 
of Milton to Mr. Dryden when they met at Will's ; 
and correspond with Mr. Tanner, and Mr. a Wood, 
the famous antiquaries ; and study a horoscope 
with Mr. Dee, or Mr. Vincent Wing, the astro- 
logers. If he had concentrated his power of 'pick- 
ing up anecdotes, and recording sapngs, upon 
more of the really eminent of his time, as he 
has done upon Hobbes and Milton, he might have 
left Boswell without the merit of being the first, as 
well as the greatest, in his line. Wood, accord- 
ing to Heame, used to say of him — ** Look ! yonder 
goes such a one, who can tell such and such stories ; 
and I'll warrant Mr. Aubrey will break his neck 
down stairs rather than miss him." My vene- 
rable friend Mr. Britton, in his ' Memoir of John 
Aubrey* ' terms the notice of him by D'Israeli, in 
the 'Quarrels of Authors/ "hasty," for D'Israeli 
calls him ''the little Boswell of his day." We 
would desire no higher compliment for our " curious 
and talkative inquirer." D'Israeli certainly does 

♦ Mr. Britton's Memoir is a handsome 4to volume, published by 
the Wiltshire Topographical Society ; it contains a great deal of carious 
matter, collected with much care. 
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not mean to lower Aubrey ; for in the very passage 
which suggests the *' little Boswell," Aubrey has 
been giving an account how Hobbes composed his 
' Leviathan,' and then. D'Israeli terms this passage 
*' very curious for literary students/' 

Aubrey was^ bom in 1626. He lived seventy- 
two years in the greatest period of transition in 
our English history. The despotic Buckingham 
ruled England when Aubrey was first opening his 
inquisitive eyes ; — ^the Whig Somers was Chan- 
cellor when he closed them. He lived through the 
Civil War, the Commonwealth, the Eestoration, 
the Eevolution. When he first heard of literature, 
men were talking of Shakspere, and^ Jonson, and 
Beaumont, and Fletcher ; — when he prattled about 
his septuagenarian memories, Milton and Cowley 
were getting obsolete. The opinions and manners 
of the people were wholly changed. Aubrey gives 
a remarkable instance of this change. When the 
civil wars broke out, Hollar, the famous engraver, 
went into the Low Countries, where he stayed till 
about 1649. " I remember he told me, that when 
he first came into England, which was a serene 
time of peace, the people, both poor and rich, did 
look cheerfully ; but at his return, he found the 
countenances of the people all changed — melan- 
choly, spiteful as if bewitched."* In another 
place"f Aubrey writes, with that half-poetry of his 
nature which made him superstitious, "Before 

• Lives, p. 402. 

f Anecdotes and Traditions, edited by J. Thom ; p. 102. 
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printing, Old Wives' Tales were ingenious ; and 
since printing came in fashion, till a little before 
the Civil Wars, the ordinary sort of people were 
not taught to read. Now-a-days, books are com- 
mon, and most of the poor people understand 
letters ; and the many good books, and variety of 
turns of affiiirs, have put all the old hbles out of 
doors. And the divine art of printing, and gun- 
powder, have frighted away Eobin Good-fellow and 
the Fairies." Bishop Corbet thought that the 
fairies went out when Protestantism came in. Ac- 
cording to Aubrey they lingered till the people 
became readers. " The variety of turns of affairs " 
made them readers. The change was beginning 
when Aubrey was in his swaddling-clothes. One 
almost of the latest masques of Jonson which was 
presented before James I., ' Time Vindicated,' 
whispers an echo of that turmoil whose hoarse sounds 
were still distant. Two " ragged rascals " are thus 
described in the antemasque : — 

** One is his printer in disguise, and keeps 
His press in a hollow tree, where to conceal him. 
He works by ^low-worm light, the moon*8 too open. 
The other zealouf rag is the compositor, 
Who, in an angle where the ants inhabit, 
(The emblems of his labours,) will sit curl'd 
Whole days and nights, and work his eyes out for him." 

This was the age of libels — " straws," as Selden 
has it, " thrown up to show which way the wind 
blows." The "press in a hollow tree" was no 
mere poetical exaggeration. That terrible machine 
did its work in silence and darkness. It laboured 
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like a mole. If it was sought for in the garret, it 
was in the cellar ; if it was hunted to the hovel, it 
found a hiding-place in the palace. The minds of 
men were in a state of preternatural activity. Pre- 
rogative had tampered with opinion, and opinion was 
too strong for it. The public mind, for the first time 
in England, began to want news— coense provender 
for opinion to chew and ruminate. Jonson wrote 
his ' Staple of News,' in which we have an oflSce 
with a principal and clerks busily employed in 
collecting and recording news, to be circulated by 
letter. The countrywoman at the office would 
have 

** A groatworth of any news, I care not what, 
To carry down this Saturday to our vicar." 

There was then, in reality, a weekly pamphlet of 
news published under the high-sounding editorial 
name of Mercurius Britannicus. Jonson had a right 
notion of what gave authority to such a publica- 
tion : — 

** See divers men's opinions ! unto some 
The very piinting of 'em maices them news, 
That have not the heart to believe anything 
But what they sec in print." 

Jonson called the newspaper " a weekly cheat to 
draw money ;" and he sets about ridiculing the 
desire for news, as if it were an ephemeral taste 
easily put down, and people had a diseased appetite 
for news, " made all at home, and no syllable of 
truth in them." The people were thirsting for 
pamphlets of news because therein they found 
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glimpses of truth. The age was indeed credulous ; 
but credulity and curiosity are nearly allied ; and 
curiosity goes before comparison, and comparison 
goes before discontent, and discontent goes before 
revolt; and so in less than twenty years after 
Jonson's ' Staple of News * the country was plunged 
in civil war. 

Anthony k Wood asked Aubrey to write these 
* Lives,' seeing that he " was fit for it, by reason 
of his general acquaintance ;" and, in 1680, Aubrey 
sends the Oxford antiquary '* Minutes," which 
" may easily be reduced into order." He says, that 
he undertook the task, " having now not only lived 
above half a century of years in the world, but have 
been also much tumbled up and down in it, which 
hath made me so well known. Besides the modem 
advantage of coffee-houses in this great city — be- 
fore which men knew not how to be acquainted, 
but with their own relations or societies — I might 
add that I come of a longsevous race, by which 
means I have wiped some feathers off the wings of 
time for several generations." These lives, as we 
have said, were first printed from the Ashmolean 
Manuscripts in 1813. They had been previously 
examined and used by Warton ; and by Malone, 
who made a transcript of them. He also made some 
arrangement of the scattered papers. In the volumes 
of 1813 they are given alphabetically. Our notices 
will pretend to no system ; but will be held together 
by some slight thread of association. 

The first name that presents itself in this alphar 
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betical order is that of "Sir Eobert Aiton, 
Knight."* How many have looked upon his 
" monumental bust," in the south side of the choir 
of Westminster Abbey, without knowing what 
Aubrey tells us, that *' Sir Robert was one of the 
best poets of his time." How many would have* 
believed Aubrey, before our old poetry began to be 
appreciated, when he further records that " Mr. Jo. 
Dryden says he has seen verses of his, some of the 
best of that age, printed with some other verses ?" 
Look in the * Biographia Britannica,' and you will 
find no Robert Aiton. Look in any collection of 
English poetry, and you will find no Robert Aiton. 
This Scot, a courtier of James I., was indeed known 
as the firiend of Jonson, who told Drummond " Sir 
Robert Ayton loved him dearly.'' Bums found 
one of Ayton's poems in James Watson's * Col- 
lection of Scots Poems,' and thought he "improved 
the simplicity of the sentiments by giving them a 
Scots dress."f It is not easy for one poet of genius 
to make an adaptation of the work of another poet 
Let us hear forgotten Robert Ayton : 

'' I do confess thon'rt smooth and fair, 

And I might have gone near to love thee, 
Had I not found the slightest prayer 

That lips could speak had power to move thee. 
But I can let thee now alone, 
As worthy to he loved by none. 



♦ The name is more properly spelt "Ayton." 
f See Burns' Song, beginning — 

" I do confess thou art sae &ir, 

I wad been o'er the lugs in love. 
Had I not found the slightest prayer 

That lips could speak, thy heart could muve." 
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*'I do confess thou'rt sweet, yet find 
Thee such an unthrift of thy sweets, 
Thy favours are but like the wind, 
Which kisseth every thing it meets ; 

And since thou can*st love more than one 
Thou'rt worthy to be kissed by none." 

But there is another poem by Bums, whose truth 
and tenderness has made many a heart thrill. He 
said himself that he " took it down from an old 
man's singing." But " all his editors," says Allan 
Cunningham, "have considered it to have been 
written, either wholly or partially, by Bums." Ro- 
bert Ayton, whose memory might have died out, 
even though Dryden had praised his verses, if it 
had not been for the care of " the Bannatyne Club," 
and the accidental discovery of a MS. Collection of 
his Poems,* was the writer of these lines : 

" Should old acquaintance be forgot, 

And never thought upon, 
The flames of love extinguished. 

And freely past and gone ? 
Is thy kind heart now grown so cold 

In that loving breast of thine, 
That thou can'st never once reflect 

On old langsyne?" 

What is fame, when such verses as these we have 
given were wrapt up in mummy-cloth for two cen- 
turies ? How tmly does Aubrey say, " What un- 
certainty do we find in printed histories ? They 
either treading too near on the heels of truth 
that they dare not speak plain ; or else for want of 

♦ The Poems of Sir Robert Ayton, edited by Charles Roger, 1844. 
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intelligence, things being antiquated, become too 
obscure and dark/* 

Who was Ayton, amongrt Aubrey's * Eminent 
Men V The ^ obscure and dark ** has been made 
clear in his case. Who was Gregorie ? Our anti- 
quary tells us he was " the famous peruque-maker/' 
and, moreover, that he ** was buried at St. Clements* 
Danes church door." Famous indeed he was, ac- 
cording to this authority, for Baron Gregory, Baron 
of the Exchequer, wrote his epitaph in rhyme ; and 
in Cotgrave's French Dictionary peruques are called 
Gregorians. Who can now tell us of the fashion of 
Gregory's peruques ? " Printed histories" are silent. 

Who was Goodwyn ? " He was a general 

scholar and had a delicate wit ; was a great his- 
torian and an excellent poet He wrote, among 
other things, a Pastoral, acted at Ludlow, about 
1637, an exquisite piece." Alas, for Goodwyn ! In 
1680, Aubrey also writes, " he was as fine a gentle- 
man as any in England, though now forgot." How 
capricious is fame ! There was a Pastoral — ^a Mask, 
I will call it — acted at Ludlow in 1634, which will 
never be forgot. The author of that poem had 
ample fame, too, in his life-time.* But no foreigners, 
I fear, would see the house and chamber where 
Goodwyn was bom. Aubrey himself is somewhat 
a niggard of his praise as to another truly " fine 
gentleman:" Bichard Lovelace, he tells us, wrote 
a poem called ' Lucasta ;' but no word of eulogy 
for Lovelace. ^' He was an extraordinary hand- 

* See page 241. 
VOL. I. X 
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some man, but proud ♦ ♦ ♦ George Petty, haber- 
dasher, m Fleet Street, carried twenty slullings to 

him every Monday morning from Sir Many, 

and Charles Cotton, but was never repaid." Poor 
Lovelace ! '* He died in a cellar, in Long Acre," 
says Aubrey. Even in a cellar, he that wrote these 
lines must have had consolations which his perse- 
cutors could not feel : 

" Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 

That for an hermitage. 
If I have freedom in my love, 

And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone, that soar above. 

Enjoy such liberty." 

The cavalier, Lovelace, sings, 

"When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 
When healths and draughts go free. 
Fishes that tipple in the deep 
Enow no such liberty." 

The republican friend of Milton, Andrew Marvell, 
according to Aubrey, " would never drink hard in 
company, and was wont to say, that he would not 
play the good-fellow in any man's company in whose 
hands he would not trust his life." In the early 
days of the Restoration Marvell saved Milton from 
the wrath of the Royalists ; but with his longing 
for a constitutional government he knew there was 
danger in that profligate court of "the merry 
monarch,'' and he climg for safety to the "allaying 
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Thames," at least in social life. But the coffee- 
house gossip of Aubrey, and his "longsevous" re- 
membrances, are very minute about the " follies of 
the wise," and their secret indulgences, of which 
" History " very properly doubteth. Thus he tells 
us that Marvell *' kept bottles of wine at his lodg- 
ing, and many times he would drink liberally by 
himself to refresh his spirits and exalt his muse." 
The domestic tipplings which Aubrey records of the 
" eminent " are very various, and somewhat amus- 
ing. Marvell drank wine to exalt his muse. Not 
so Bacon. "His Lordship would often drink a 
good draught of strong beer (March beer) to bed- 
wards, to lay his working fancy asleep, which other- 
wise would keep him from sleeping the great part 
of the night." Aubrey has a " small-beer " anec- 
dote, too, of Bacon which I should blush to record, 
if I had the slightest belief in it : " In his Lord- 
ship's prosperity Sir Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, 
was his great friend and acquaintance ; but when 
he was in disgrace and want, he was so unworthy 
as to forbid his butler to let him have any more 
small-beer, which he had often sent for, his stomach 
being nice, and the small-beer of Gray's Inn not 
liking his palate." Where could Aubrey have 
picked up this bit for his scandalous chronicle ? 
Bacon died the year Aubrey was bom; and Greville 
two years after. I dare say Aubrey and Drum- 
mond were both somewhat nearer the truth, in the 
matter of " Canary," when their subject was Ben 
Jonson. " He would many times exceed in drink/' 

X 2 
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says Aubrey. " Drink was one of the elements in 
which he lived," says Drummond. Aubrey, how- 
ever, is circumstantial about the influence of 
the element: "Canary was his beloved liquor: 
then he would tumble home to bed, and when he 
had thoroughly perspired, then to study." I should 
have thought that the roystering cavalier poet, 
John Cleveland, would have furnished Aubrey with 
some bibulous anecdotes ; but he simply says, ^* He 
and Sam Butler, &a, of Gray's Inn, did hold a 
club every night." No private toss-potting for 
them. Who were the et-caeteras? Surely Robert 
Herrick was of the number. Of him Aubrey has 
no record. But he " that kept a pet pig which he 
taught to drink out of a tankard,"* must surely 
have been a true clubbable man, during the thir- 
teen years when he was wandering in London, away 
from his dull vicarage of Dean Prior, irom which 
he had been ejected. How he revels and luxuriates 
in his " Welcome to Sack !" How rapturously he 
invokes the great "Ben" to 

" Meet at those lyrick feasts 
Made at the Sun, 
The Dog, the Triple Tun, 
Where we such clusters had 
As made us nobly wild, not mad.** 

These poets have left a Bacchanalian odour 
behind them. But there is a smack of tipsy jollity 
in every grade of society, as if in defiance of the 
Puritans. If Denham, who, according to Aubrey, 

♦ See Quarterly Reriew, toI. iv. p. 172. 
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" was generally temperate in drinking," was be- 
trayed on one occasion, after being ''merry at the 
tavern,'" into the fancy "to get a plasterer's brush 
and a pot of ink, and blot out all the signs between 
Temple Bar and Charing Cross," — ^what shall we 
say of Dr. Butler, a famous physician, who, our 
veritable record tells, ** would many times go to 
the tavern, but drink by himself : about nine or 
ten at night old Nell comes for him with a candle 
and lanthorn, and says, ' Come home, you drunken 
beast?"' We wonder at Nell; for drunkenness 
in the days of James I. was the rule of good 
society. It was an awful time when Sir John 
Harrington writes, " The ladies abandon their 
sobriety, and are seen to roll about in intoxica- 
tion," — and sincerely laments '' that the Gunpowder 
fright is got out of all our heads, and we are going 
on, hereabouts, as if the devil was contriving every 
man should blow up himself by wild riot, excess, 
and devastation of time and temperance." It is 
no wonder that in that century, Aubrey, and every 
gossiping writer, has something to tell of good- 
fellowship that went beyond the limits of reason, — 
and of that degradation of the learned, the witty, 
and the high-bom, which we now associate with 
ignorance, stupidity, and menial condition. A 
great change for the better has taken place in our 
own day amongst all ranks. 

But whilst we flatter ourselves that we are 
marvellously improved with regard to the grosser 
vices, let us be quite sure that we have retained 
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the elevation of character that in those days made 
men fast friends and generous enemies. Aubrey 
has plenty of anecdotes which show that in a time 
of fiery politics and common danger there were 
high qualities evolved out of the strifes of the time, 
and that if " men fell out they knew not why," 
they could lay aside dirty revenges and life-long 
hatreds. Gteorge Withers got Denham's estate 
from the Parliament. After the Restoration Withers 
is in danger, for he had written bitter things 
against the Royalists. " Sir John Denham went 
to the King, and desired his Majesty not to hang 
him, for that whilst George Withers lived, he. Sir 
John, should not be the worst poet in England." 
The kind heart is as admirable as the ready wit. 
D'Avenant held a command imder the Marquis of 
Newcastle in the Civil Wars, when he had the 
custody of two aldermen of York, who were con- 
tumacious in the matter of ransom. He treated 
the aldermen kindly, and at last suffered them to 
escape. When D'Avenant was in danger of his 
life from the Parliament, the aldermen made a 
journey to London, and succeeded in accomplishing 
his safety. Harrington, the republican, was a 
friend of Charles I. : *' The King loved his com- 
pany, only he would not endure to hear of a Com- 
monwealth ; and Mr. Harrington passionately loved 
his Majesty. Mr. Harrington and the King often 
disputed about government.'' Sir James Long was 
colonel of horse in a Royalist brigade. " Oliver, 
Protector, hawking at Hounslow Heath, discoursing 
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with him, fell in love with his company, and com- 
manded him to wear his sword, and to meet him a 
hawking, which made the strict Cavaliers look on 
him with an evil eye." The chivalric spirit was 
not quite extinct 

If the Boswell of the first cofifee-houses gives us 
glimpses of the romance of biography, he more 
frequently lets down the heroic into the common 
ways of common men. I shall continue to gaze 
upon the richest side of the shield, in spite of 
Aubrey. When I think of Falkland, I shall see 
him as Clarendon has painted him. Let me look 
at the Secretary of Charles as he presents himself 
to my view, on the night before the battle of New- 
bury. The watch-fires of two armies are lighted. 
The King has marched into Newbury that after- 
noon. The Earl of Essex has advanced from 
Himgerford, and has found the royal forces in 
possession of the town, and of the low meadows 
immediately adjoining. He takes up his position 
on a little hill about a mile distant. It is midnight. 
Charles is sleeping. The fiery Eupert dreams of 
exterminating the rebel trained-bands. Falkland 
can take no rest. He walks by the side of the 
river amongst the outposts. He comes before me, 
shaping his melancholy thoughts into language : — 
" Yes, John Hampden, my once friend, my beloved 
enemy, would I could follow thee to-morrow ! 
Three months ago thou didst ride blithely on a 
sunny morning into the field of Chalgrave, and 
shortly thou didst ride out of the field with thy 
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' head hanging down and thj hands upon the neck 
of thy horse. Three weeks of agony, John, and 
then to the grave of thy fathers. When we stood 
together, in our wordy war against exorbitances, 
we little thought it would come to this. Oh, 
Peace 1 Peace 1 " 

Shall I give up this shadow of Falkland — shall 
I doubt Clarendon, who says that be rushed into 
danger, "that all might see that his impatiency 
for peace proceeded not from pusillanimity, or fear 
to adventure his own person.'* Aubrey calls those 
who took the heroic view of Falkland's death 
** superfine discoursing politicians," and says, " I 
have been well informed, by those that best knew 
him, and knew intrigues behind the curtain, as 
they say, that it was the grief of the death of 
Mistress Moray, a handsome lady at court, who was 
his mistress, and whom he loved above all crea- 
tures, was the true cause of his being so madly 
guilty of his own death." It may be. The jirivate 
grief and the public were not incompatible. But 
I will not believe Aubrey when he deprecates those 
whom history lovea I will not believe that Falk- 
land " in his youth was very wild, and also mis- 
chievous, as being apt to stab." I will not believe 
the story of Greville denying Bacon small-beer. 
I can believe that Raleigh " was damnable proud." 
I cannot believe of Sir Henry Saville, Provost of 
Eton, that he said " when a young scholar was 
recommended to him for a good wit — ' Out upon 
him, I'll have nothing to do with him ; give me 
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the plodding student. If I would look to wits I 
would go to Newgate : there be the wits ! ' " Some 
day or other I may be brought to believe what 
Aubrey says of Mr. William Shakspere, — "his 
father was a butcher ; and I have been told 
heretofore by some of the neighbours, that when 
he was a boy he exercised his father's trade, but 
when he killed a calf he would do it in a high 
style, and make a speech." But I will not believe 
that the great Harvey, who discovered the circu- 
lation of the blood by patient induction, said of 
Bacon, " he writes philosophy like a Lord Chan- 
cellor." 

Some of the modes in which Aubrey deals with 
the habits and opinions of men are very charac- 
teristic, not only of the writer but of his age. 
Newspapers were more feared than admired. Sir 
John Birkenhead, who was the editor of one of the 
earliest newspapers, * Mercurius Aulicus, ' " would 
lie damnably." A very singular editorial quality 
that! Admiral Blake, when at Oxford, "would 
steal swans." We may think less harshly, now, of 
Shakspere's alleged deer-stealing. Of Butler he 
writes, ** Satirical wits disoblige whom they con- 
verse with ;'* and yet Butler, according to his esti- 
mate, was " a good fellow." The habits and 
tempers of the race are not altered. He tells 
some stories of Bishop Corbet — not very clerical, 
but funny : " After he was Doctor of Divinity 
he sang ballads at the cross at Abingdon, on a 
market-day. He and some of his camerades were 
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at the tavern by the cross ; the ballad-singer com- 
plained he had no custom — he could not put off 
his ballads. The jolly Doctor puts off his gown 
and puts on the ballad-singer's leathern jacket, 
and being a handsome man, and had a rare full 
voice, he presently vended a great many, and had 
a great audience." We can believe this of the au- 
thor of * The Fairies' Farewell' There is real music 
in these lines : 

" When Tom came home from labour. 

Or Ciss to milking rose, 
Then menily went their tabour, 
And nimblj went their toes.*' 

Aubrey has a story of Sir Miles Fleetwood, Re- 
corder of London, which sounds a little apocry- 
phal : " He was a very severe hanger of highway- 
men, so that the fraternity were resolved to mate 
an example of his worship, which they executed in 
this manner : — They lay in wait for him not far 
from Tyburn, as he was to come from his house in 
Bucks ; had a halter in readiness ; brought him 
under the gallows, fastened the rope about his 
neck, his hands tied behind him and servants 
boimd, and then left him to the mercy of his 
horse, which he called Ball. So he cried, * Ho, 
Ball ! Ho, Ball ! ' and it pleased God that his 
horse stood stiU till somebody came along, which 
was half a quarter of an hour or more." Was the 
eminent example of the highwaymen of London 
known to the Porteous mob of Edinburgh in the 
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next century? Lord Chief Justice Popham, ac- 
cording to Aubrey, deserved well to have been upon 
Ball instead of the active Recorder — Ball would 
have been wiser than to have stood still with Pop- 
ham. For the Chief Justice obtained a park and 
a manor to save an honourable murderer's life. 
" He for several years addicted himself but little to 
the study of the laws, but profligate company, and 
was wont to take a purse with them. His wife 
considered her and his condition, and at last pre- 
vailed upon him to lead another life, and to stick 
to the study of the law, which, upon her importu- 
nity, he did, being then about thirty years old. 
He spake to his wife to provide a very good enter- 
tainment for his camerades to take leave of them." 
Memorandum for a pair of historical pictures by 
Mr. Ward or Mr. Egg : The barrister at his rogues' 
feast ; the judge charging the jury for the mur- 
derer. 

Some of Aubrey's Oxford recollections are amus- 
ing illustrations of University manners. Doctor 
Kettle is preaching at St. Mary's. The learned 
fellows are bound to hear Doctor Kettle, but not 
so their lackeys, and so the Divine concludes a 
sermon thus : — " But now I see it is time for me to 
shut up my book, for I see the Doctors' men come 
in, wiping their beards, from the ale-house." A 
good specimen, this, of a funeral-sermon, on a gen- 
tleman commoner, who died of the small-pox : — 
" He was the finest, sweetest young gentleman ; it 
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did do my heaoi good to see him walk along 'the 
quadrangle. We have an old proverb^ that htui- 
gry dogs will eat dirty puddinga ; but I must needs 
say for this young gentleman, that he always loved 
sweet things." A great geometry professor was 
Doctor Kettlew " As they were reading aad cir- 
cumscribins: figures, said- he, * I will show you how 
to inscribe a triangle in a quadrangle. Bring a jrig 
into the quadrangle, and I will set the college dog 
at him, and he will take the pig by the ear ; then 
come I and take the dog by the tail, and the hog 
by the tail, and so you have a triangle in a 
quadrangle.'" It was unkind in Aubrey to tell 
posterity these stories of the Principal of his own 
College, for the sagacious Doctor " observed, that 
the houses that had the smallest beer had the most 
drunkards, for it forced them to go into the town 
to comfort their stomachs ; wherefore Dr. Kettle 
always had in his college excellent beer, not better 
to be had in Oxon." 

I have lingered about good old Aubrey some- 
what too long, rather picking out some of his less 
familiar scraps than those which have been accepted 
in serious Biography. What he collected about 
Milton was really valuable; and so of Hobbes, 
with whom he was intimate. Aubrey, and all 
writers of his class, however trivial be their stories 
and quaint their remarks, have a value beyond that 
of the solemn annalists of the public deeds of past 
generations, who put down very little from their 
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owir knowledge. " We can read anywhere of the 
battle-field and the council-chamber — show us, if 
you can, the domestic interior. We are sated 
with state apartments ; let us have a peep into the 
kitchen or the housekeeper's room." * 

♦ Quarterly Review, vol. xciii. p. 463. 
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